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An 


AN 

ESSAY 

ON     TH  E 

LIFE    and    GENIUS  ! 

OF 


HENRY  FIELDING,  Efq. 


TO  ftand  diftinguiihed  from  the  common 
race  of  mankind,  and,  by  the  efforts  of 
extraordinary  virtues  breaking  out  into  ad:s  of 
magnanimity  and  pubhc  fpirit,  or  by  a  vigo- 
rous exertion  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  en- 
riching human  Ufe  with  the  invention  of  arts, 
or  the  graces  of  elegant  compofition ;  to  attain 
that  point  of  eminence,  to  which  fucceeding 
times  fhall  look  back  with  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration, is  a  lot  afTigned  but  to  very  few. 
The  generality  of  people  feem  to  be  called 
into  this  world  for  no  higher  purpofes,  than 
to  breathe,  to  gaze  at  the  fun,  to  eat  and  drink, 
to  fleep  and  expire.  When  little  more  than  a 
century  has  rolled  away,  and  a  whole  gene- 
ration of  men  have  paffed  from  nature  to  eter- 
nity, as  the  Poet  folemnly  expreffes  it,  how 
few  names,  out  of  that  wonderful  multitude, 
Vol.  I.  B  ftand 
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fland  recorded  to  pofterity  for  any  memorable 
performances,  or  any  remarkable  ufe  made  of 
their  exiftence !  Xerxes  wept  when  he  furveyed 
his  miiUons  round  him,  and  refleded  thaty  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  not  one  of  them 
fhould  remain  upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  but 
the  refledion  grows  ftili  more  gloomy,  when 
it  is  confidered,  how  few  of  them  were  ever 
to  be  heard  of  again  !  It  is  a  melancholy  curi- 
ofity,  to  caft  an  eye  through  the  columns  of 
chronology,  where  the  princes,  heroes^  pa- 
triots, legifiators,  phllofophers,  poets,  hifto- 
rians,  and  artifts,  who  hare  figured  in  the 
world  fmce  the  creation  almofl  to  the  prefent 
day,  are  all  carefully  preferved,  and,  like  Egyp- 
tian kings,  embalmed  for  the  notice  of  mankind: 
How  fcanty  the  number  \  What  a  thrifty  lift 
does  it  afford  ur-,  when  we  compare  it  with 
thofe  prodigious  bills  of  mortality,  which  the 
periihing  generations,  of  whom  we  only  know 
that  tbicy  lived  and  they  died,  have  furnifhed 
forth  for  the  fpace  of  6ooa  years  !  It  ca-lls  to 
our  minds  the  battles  recorded  of  Cyrus,  Se- 
miramis,  and  other  eaftern  fovereigns,  in  which 
we  only  know  that  they  led  an  aftonifhing 
number  of  millions  to  the  field,  and,  almoft 
all,  funk  together  into  one  undiftinguifhed 
flate  of  oblivion.  Nor  fliould  this  obfervation 
carry  with  it  a  fatire  upon  the  inactivity  of 
mankind  in  general ;  for  many,  no  doubt,  who 
have  not,  to  ufe  Lord  Verulam's  expreflion, 
furvived  the  weathers  of  time,  employed  them- 
felves  in  a  courfe  of  laudable  induftry,  and 
ufed  ftrenuous  endeavours  not  to  wear  away 

their 
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their  lives  in  filence,  like  the  beafts  of  the 
field,  prone  to  the  earth,  and  fubfervient  only 
to  the  excitements  of  appetite  :  But  the  fmall 
returns  (if  I  may  ufc  a  modern  military  phrafe) 
of  good  and  ferviceable  men,  muft  not  only 
oe  owing  to  the  viciffitudes  of  human  affairs, 
and  the  devaftations  of  wars  ^  civil  and  reli- 
gious, but  alfo  to  the  arduous  difficulty  of 
ferving  mankind  by  public  condudl,  or  per- 
forming any  thing  in  the  arts  either  elegant 
or  ufeful,  and  fo  bequeathing  to  pofterity  a 
lading  legacy. 

To  the  number  of  thofe,  who  by  the  vigour 
of  their  talents,  and  the  vivacity  of  their  wit, 
feem  to  have  enlarged  the  bounds  prefcribed, 
in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Man,  and  gained  a  pafTport  to 
future  ages,  may  be  added  the  late  Henry 
Fielding,  whofe  works  will  be  admired, 
while  a  tafte  for  true  humour  remains  in  this 
country.  The  materials  of  his  own  monu- 
ment he  has  left  behind  him,  fcattered  indeed 
without  arrangement,  and  difperfed  about  the 
world  :  Thefe,  in  juftice  to  fo  eminent  an 
author,  Mr.  ivlillar  has  determined  to  collect 
together ;  that  the  Public  may  have,  in  one 
body,  a  good  and  valuable  edi':ion  of  writings, 
whofe  merit  is  fo  univerfaliy  acknowledged^ 

In  the  prcgrefs  of  this  defij^n,  It  naturally 

occurred,  that  our  author  would  be  followed 

by   the  fame  kind    of  curiofity,  Vv^hich  ever 

attends  on  thofe,  who  have  made  themfelves 

B  2  confpi- 
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conLfpIcuous  in  their  time  ;  which,  with  foli- 
citudc  and  an  attacliment  to  their  memories, 
loves  to  inform  itfelf  of  the  minuteft  circum- 
flances  relating  to  them,  where  they  were 
born,  of  what  ihiture  they  were,  of  what  tem- 
per of  mind,  what  difficulties  they  met  with 
in  life,  and  with  what  diljiofition  they  met 
thofe  difficulties,  whether  with  defpondency  or 
fortitude,  with  gaiety  or  rnorofenefs  ;  what  fort 
of  companions  they  were ;  with  other  anec- 
dotes of  the  fame  nature.  That  the  generality 
of  readers,  even  tliough  our  author's  memory 
is  ftill  recent  in  the  minds  of  many,  would 
cxpeel  to  be  gratified  in  thefe  particulars, 
was  a  very  obvious  remark ;  and  therefore 
it  w^as  jSei'olved  to  prefix  to  this  edition  an 
Eiiay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Henry 
Lidding. 

In  complying  with  this  ufual  demand  of  the 
curious,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  prefent 
writer  to  difturb  the  Manes  of  the  dead,  as  has 
been  pra<£lifed  by  certain  biographers  ;  to  in- 
fult  his  memory  with  an  unneceffary  detail  of 
his  diilrefles,  and  the  adiions  which,  relulted 
from  them  ;  to  infer  the  charadler  of  his  heart 
from  the  overflowings  of  fudden  and  momen- 
tary paffions  ;  to  tear  off  ungeneroufly  the 
fliroud  from  his  remains,  and  purliie  him 
with  a  cruelty  of  narrativ^e,  till. the  reader's 
fenfc  is  (hocked,  and  is  forced  to  exprefs  his 
horror,  like  Virgil's  jEneas,  when  he  meets, 
in  the  reg';ons  of  the  dead,  the  lliade  of  his 
mangled  friend  : 

7  Beiphohe 
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Deiphobe  armipotens,  genus  alio  a  fanguiue 

Teucri^ 
^lis  tarn  criiddcs  opiav'it  Jumere pcenas  ? 
Cii'i  taiitiim  de  te  licidi  ? 

It  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fufficient  for  the  reader's 
curiofity,  if  the  principal  features  of  h'S  mind 
are  here  delineated  ;  if  his  temper  is  fhewn, 
as  much  of  it,  at  leaft,  as  he  transfufed  into 
his  writings ;  if  fome  account  be  given  of  his 
family,  and  of  ^the  various  fituations  in  life 
which  his  fortune  allotted  him.  For  more 
than  this,  the  author  of  this  little  tract  has  de- 
termined not  to  ranfack ;  for  it  is  not  the  en- 
tire hiftory  of  the  man,  but  the  memoirs  of  an 
author,  which  he  propofes  to  offer  to  the  Public;, 

Henry  Fielding  w^is  born  at  Shaqiham 
Pai'k  in  Somerfstfliire,  near  Glaiionbury,  April 
22,  1707.  His  father,  Eidmund  Fielding, 
ferved  in  the  wars  under  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  arrived  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General,  at  the  latter  end  of  George  L,  or  the 
beginning  of  George  II.  He  was  grandfon  to 
an  earl  of  Denbigh  ;  nearly  related  to  the 
Duke  of  Kingfton,  and  many  other  noble  and 
refped:ab]e  families.  His  mother  was  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Gold,  the  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
fent  Sir  Henry  Gold,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer.  By  tliefe  his  parents  he  had  four 
fifters,  Catharine,  Urfula,  Sarah,  and  Beatnce  ; 
and  one  brother,  Edmund,  who  was  an  oflicer 
in  the  marine  fervice.  Sarah  Fielding,  his 
third  fifter,  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world, 
B  3  by 
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by  the  proofs  flie  has  given  of  a  Hvely  and  pe- 
netrating genius,  in  many  elegant  perfonn- 
ances,  particujarly  David  Simple,  and  the 
letters,  which  (lie  afterwards  pubiifiied,  be- 
tween the  characters  introduced  into  that 
work.  The  reader  will  fee  a  very  juft  criti- 
cifm  on  thefe  performances,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  volume  of  thefe  Works  ;  where,  though 
the  affedion  of  the  brother  appears,  yet  the  au- 
thor fhews  himfelf  the  friend  of  truth  as  well 
as  his  fiftcr.  Our  author's  mother  having 
paid  her  debt  to  nature,  Lieutenant-General 
Fielding  married  a  fecond  time,  and  the  iilue 
of  that  marriage  were  fix  fons,  George,  James, 
Charles,  John,  Y\^illiam,  and  Bafil,  all  dead, 
excepting  John,  who  is  at  prefent  in  tlie  com- 
miffion  of  the  peace  for  the  counties  of  Middle- 
fex,  Surry,  Eifex,  and  the  Liberties  of  Weft- 
minfter,  and  has  lately  been  raifed  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood  by  his  Majefly,  in 
reward  of  that  zeal  and  fpirited  affiduity,  with 
which  he  ferves  his  country,  as  a  public 
magiftrate. 

Hlnry  Fielding  received  the  firfl  ru- 
diments of  his  education  at  home,  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oliver,  to  Vv^hom,  we  may 
judge,  he  was  not  under  any  confiderable  ob- 
ligations, from  the  very  humorous  and  flriking 
portrait,  given  of  him  afterwards,  under  the 
name  of  parfoii  Trulliber,  in  yofeph  Andrews. 
From  Mr.  Oliver's  care,  our  author  was  re- 
moved to  FLton  School,  w^here  he  had  the 
advantage  of  being  early  known  to  many  of 
o  the 
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the  firft  people  in  the  kingdom,  namely  Lord 
Lyttelton,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams,  and  the  late  Mr.  Win- 
nington,  &c.  At  this  great  feminary  of  edu- 
cation, Henry  Fielding  gave  diftinguifhing 
proofs  of  ftrong  and  peculiar  parts  ;  and  when 
he  left  the  place,  he  was  faid  to  be  uncom- 
monly verfed  in  the  Greek  authors,  and  an 
early  mafter  of  the  Latin  clafTics  ;  for  both 
which  he  retained  a  ftrong  admiration  in  all 
the  fubfequent  paflages  of  his  life.  Thus  ac- 
complilhed,  he  went  from  Eton  to  Leyden, 
and  there  continued  to  fhew  an  eager  thirft 
for  knowledge,  and  to  ftudy  the  civilians  with 
a  remarkable  application  for  about  two  years, 
when,  remittances  failing,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  London,  not  then  quite  twentv  years 
old. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  an  excellent  courfe 
of  education  was  thus  interrupted  ;  as  there  is 
no  manner  of  doubt,  but,  with  fuch  excellent 
endowments  from  nature  as  he  certainly  pof- 
felTed,  he  might,  by  a  continuance  at  a  feat 
of  learning,  have  laid  in  a  much  ampler  ftore 
of  knowledge,  and  have  given  fuch  a  com- 
plete improvement  to  his  talents,  as  might 
afterwards  have  fhone  forth  with  ftill  greater 
hjftre  in  his  writings ;  not  to  mention  that, 
in  a  longer  and  more  regular  courfe  of  ftudy, 
he  might  have  imbibed  fuch  deep  impreftions 
of  an  early  virtue,  as  would  have  made  him 
lefs  acceflible  afterwards  to  thole  allurements 
of  pleafure,  w^hich,  though  they  could  not 
B  4  fupprefs 
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fupprefs  the  exertion  of  his  genius,    yet  re- 
tarded its  true  vigour,  and,  Hke  clouds  around 
the  fun,  made  it  feem  to  llruggle  with  oppo- 
fing  difficulties,    inftead    of  throwing  out  at 
once  a  warm,  an  equal,  and  an  intenfe  heat. 
At  this  period,  however,  our  author  had  pro- 
vided himfelf  with  a  fund  of  more  folid  learn- 
ing, than  ufually  is  the  portion   of  perfons  of 
his  age ;  and  his  mind  was  at  lead  fo  feafoned 
with   literature,  that,  amidft  his  wildeft  difli- 
pations  afterwards,  nothing  could  fubdue  the 
love  of  reading  which  he  had  fo  early  con- 
tradled.      It  appears,  from  a  preface  to  one  of 
his  plays,  that  he  had  conceived  an  early  in- 
clination for  dramatic  compofition ;    the  co- 
medy, called  Don  Quixote  in  England,  having 
made  part  of  his  literary  amufement  at  Ley- 
den  ;  though,  by  his  own  account,  it  fliould 
feem  that  what  he  executed  of  it  there,  was 
little  more  than  his  canvas  in  a  more  advanced 
age,    when    he    gave    it    to    the    ftage    with 
additional    ftrokes    of   humour,    and    higher 
colourings  than  his  inexperience  had  beftowed 
upon  it   at    firft.      The  play  contains  a  true 
vein  of  good  fenfe  and  fatire,  though  his  ufual 
hurry  in  the  production  of  his  pieces  did  not 
afford  him  leifure,  when  he  once  determined 
to  offer  it  to  the  Public,  to  give  it  all  the  dra- 
matic finifhings  requifite  in  a  complete  piece. 
Mr.   Fielding's   cafe  was   generally  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  poet  defcribed  by  Juvenal ; 
with  a  great  genius,  he  mufl  have  ftarved,  if 
he  had  not  fold  his  performance  to  a  favourite 
fidor. 

Efurlt^ 
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^aven. 


To  the  fame  motive  we  muft  afcribe  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  plays,  and  the  great  rapidity 
with  which  they  were  produced  ;  for  we  find 
that,  though  fuch  a  writer  as  Mr.  Congreve 
was  content,  in  his  whole  life,  to  produce  four 
comedies  and  one  tragedy,  yet  the  exigence  of 
our  author's  affairs  required  at  his  hand  no 
lefs  than  eight    entire    plays,    befides    fifteen 
farces,  or  pieces  of  a  fubordinate  nature.     It 
has  been  often  a  matter  of  w^onder  that  he, 
who  moft  undoubtedly  pofleffed  a  vein  of  true 
and  genuine  humour,  fhould  not  have  proved 
more  fuccelsful  in  his  theatrical  productions  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  fliould  not,  in  fome  legitimate 
comedy,  have  difcovered  the  future  father  of 
Joseph  Andrews,  Tom  Jones,  and  Ame- 
lia.    This,   how^ever,   from  what  has  been 
premifed,  feems  pretty  fairly  accounted  for ; 
but  yet,  for  the  real  caufe  of  this  inequality,  we 
muft  ftill   go  fomewhat  deeper  than  this  re- 
mark, which  lies  too  palpable  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  things.     The  enquiry  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  incurious  ;  and  it  fhall  be  purfued,  in  its 
due  place,  when  we  come  to  analyfe  his  ge- 
nius, and  determine  its  nature  and  quality. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years,  or  thereabout, 
Henry  Fielding  returned  from  Leyden  to 
London  ;  in  the  fulleft  vigour  of  conftitution, 
which  was  remarkably  ftrong,  and  patient  of 
fatigue  ;  ftill  unftiaken  by  excefles  of  pleafure, 
^nd  unconquered  by  midnight  watchings,  till 

frequent 
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frequent  returns  of  the  gout  attacked  him  with 
a  feverity  that  made  him,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  days,  a  melancholy  repentant  for  the 
too  free  indulgencies  of  his  youth  ;  and  drove 
him  at  length  to  Lifbon,  in  the  hopes  of  lin- 
gering a  little  longer  in  life.      From  the  ac- 
count of  his  voyage  to  that  place,  we  may  judge 
of  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  the  ftrenuous 
flow  of  his  fpirits,  which,  under  a  complica- 
tion of  infn-mities,  could  yet  prompt  him  to 
the  exercife  of  his  wit,  and  the  faliies  of  his 
imagination.     What  then  muft  have  been  the 
gaiety  and  quicknefs  of  his  fancy,  when  his 
ftrength  was  yet  unimpaired  by  illnefs,  and 
Vv^hen  young  in  life,    curiofity  was  eager  to 
know  the  world,  and  his  paffions  were  ready 
to  catch  at  every  hook  pleafure  had  baited  for 
them  ?  It  is  no  wonder  that,  thus  formed  and 
difpofed  for  enjoyment,  he  launched  wildly  into 
a  career  of  diffipation.     Though  under  age, 
he  found  himfelf  his  ov>m  mafter,  and  in  Lon- 
don :  Hoc  fofite  dcrivata  clades  !    F"rom  that 
fource  flowed  all  the  inconveniencies  that  at- 
tended him  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
life.      The  brilliancy  of  his  v;it,  the  vivacity 
of  his  humour,  and  his  high  relifh  of  focial 
enjoyment,  foon  brought  him  into  high  re- 
queft  with  the  men  of  tafte  and  literature,  and 
with  the  voluptuous  of  all  ranks  ;  to  the  for- 
mer he  Vv^as  ever  attentive,  and  gladly  embraced 
ail  opportunities  of  aflbciating  with  them  ;  if 
the  latter  often  enfnared  him,  and  won  from 
him  too  great  a  portion  of  his  time,  it  cannot 
be  wondered  at,  ccnfidering  the  greennefs  of 

his 
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his  years,  the  fenfibility  of  his  temper,  and 
the  warmth  of  his  imagination.  His  finances 
were  not  anfwerable  to  the  frequent  draughts 
made  upon  him  by  the  extravagance  which 
naturally  followed.  '  He  was  allowed  two 
hundied  pounds  a-ycar  by  his  father,  which, 
as  he  liirafelf  ufed  to  fay,  "  any  body  might 
pay  that  would.'* 

Thk  fafl  was.  General  Fielding,  with  very 
good  inclinations  to  fupport  his  fon  in  the 
handioiiieri  manner,  very  foon  found  it  im- 
pradicable  to  make  fuch  appointments  for 
him  as  he  could  have  wilhed.  He  had  mar- 
ried again  foon  after  the  death  of  our  author's 
mother,  and  had  {o  large  an  increafe  of  fa- 
mily, and  that  too  fo  quick,  that,  with  the 
necefTary  demands  of  his  ftation  for  a  gentee! 
and  fuitable  expence,  he  could  not  fpare  out 
of  his  income  any  confiderable  difburfements 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  eldeft  fon.  Of  this 
truth  Henry  Fielding  was  fenlible,  and  he  was 
therefore,  in  whatever  difficulties  he  might 
be  involved,  never  wanting  in  filial  piety, 
which,  his  neareft  relations  agree,  was  a  fiiin- 
ing  part  of  his  charadier.  By  difficulties  his 
refolution  vras  never  fubdued  ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, they  only  rouzed  him  to  ftruggle  through 
them  v.ith  a  peculiar  fpirit  and  magnanimity. 
When  he  advanced  a  little  more  in  life,  and 
his  commerce  with  mankind  became  enlarged, 
difappointments  were  obferved  by  his  ac- 
quaintance to  provoke  him  into  an  occafional 
peevifnnefs,    and    fevcrity  of   animadverfion. 

This, 
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This,  however,  had  not  a  tendency  to  emblttci^ 
his  mind,  or  to  give  a  tinge  to  his  general 
temper ;  wliich  was  remarkably  gay,  and  for 
the  moft  part  overflowing  iiuo  wit,  mirth,  and 
c:ood-humour.  As  he  difdained  alMittlenefs 
of  fpirit,  wherever  he  met  with  it  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  world,  his  indignation  was  apt 
to  rife ;  and  as  he  was  of  a  penetrating  dif- 
cernment,  he  could  always  dcvelope  felfiflinefs, 
mirtrurt,  pride,  avarice,  interefted  friendlhip, 
the  ungenerous,  and  the  unfeeHng  temper, 
however  plauhbly  difguifed  ;  and  as  he  could 
read  them  to  the  bottom,  fo  lie  could  likewife 
aflault  them  with  the  keeneft  flrokes  of  fpi- 
rited  and  manly  fatire.  Amongft  the  many 
line  traits'of  defcription  in  that  character,  which 
Tacitus  has  left  us  of  Agricola,  there  is 
a  veiy  delicate  touch,  which  occurs  to  me  at 
prefent,  and  feems  applicable  to  the  temper 
of  our  Author ;  his  reproof  was  fometimes 
thought  to  carry  with  it  a  degree  of  afperity  ; 
as  to  the  good  and  amiable  he  was  polite,  to 
the  unworthy  he  was  rather  harlh  ;  but  his 
anger  once  vented,  there  remained  no  trace  of 
it  J  from  his  fecrecy  and  filence  you  had  no- 
thing to  apprehend.  Jipud  qtiofdam  ncerbior 
in  ro7/%>iciis  narrabaiur ;  ut  bonis  comls^  ita  ad- 
verfus  malos  ijijuarndus^  Ccteriim  ex  iracundia 
nihil  fupererat :  fecretum  \^  fdentium  ejus  no7i 
timer es.  Difagreeable  imprelTions  never  con- 
tinued long  upon  his  mind  ;  his  imagina- 
tion was  fond  of  feizin^g  every  gay  profpe<51:, 
and,  in  his  worft  adveriities,  filled  him  with 
fanguine  hopes  of  a  better  iituation.  To 
obtain    this,     he    flattered    himfelf    that    he 

mould 
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ihould  find  his  relbjarces  in  his  wit  and  inven- 
tion ;  and  accordingly  he  commenced  a  writer 
for  the  ftage  in  the  year  1 727,  being  then 
about  twenty  years  of  age. 

His  firft  dramatic  piece  foon  after  adven- 
tured into  the  world,  and  was  called  Love  in 
fi^'veral  Mafques.  It  immediately  fucceeded  the 
Provoked  Hujhand^  a  play,  which,  as  our  Au- 
thor obferves,  for  the  continued  fpace  of  twenty- 
eight  nights,  received  as  great  and  as  juft  ap- 
plaufes,  as  ever  were  beftowed  on  the  Englifli 
ftage.  "  Tloefi^  fays  Mr.  Fielding,  ivere  diffi- 
culties^ isohich  feemed  rather  to  require  the  fupe- 
rior  force  of  a  Wycherley  or  a  Congreve^  tha?i  a 
raisj  and  unexperienced  pen  (for  J  believe  I  may 
boajl  that  none  ever  appeared  fo  early  zipo?i  the 
flage)^'  Notwithftanding  thefe  obftacles,  the 
play,  we  find,  was  favourably  received :  and, 
confidering  that  it  was  his  firft  attempt,  it 
had,  no  doubt,  the  marks  of  a  promifmg  ge- 
nius. His  fecond  play,  the  'Temple  Beauy  ap- 
peared the  year  after,  and  contains  a  great  deal 
of  fpirit  and  real  humour.  Perhaps,  in  thofe 
days,  when  audiences  were  in  the  sera  of  de- 
licate and  higher  comedy,  the  fuccefs  of  this 
piece  was  not  very  remarkable  ;  but  furely 
pieces  of  no  very  fuperior  merit  have  drawn 
crowded  houfes  within  our  own  memory,  and 
have  been  attended  with  a  brilliancy  of  fuc- 
cefs ;  not  but  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that 
the  picture  of  a  Temple  Rake,  lince  exhibited 
by  the  late  Dr.  Hoadly  in  the  Sufpicious  Huf- 
band,  has  more  of  what  the  Italians  call  For- 

TUXATO, 
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TUNATO,  than  can  be  allowed  to  the  carelefs 
and  hafty  pencil  of  Mr.  Ficldii^^.  It  would  lead 
a  great  way  from  the  intention  of  this  Eflay, 
fhould  we  attempt  to  analyfe  the  fcveral  dra- 
matic compoiitions  of  this  author  ;  and  indeed^ 
as  he  confefledly  did  not  attain  to  pre-emi- 
nence in  this  branch  of  writing,  at  leaft  was 
unequal  to  his  other  produdions,  it  may  be 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that,  from  the  year  1 72 7 
to  the  end  of  1736,  almoft  all  his  plays  and 
farces  were  written  ;  not  above  two  or  three 
having  appeared  fmce  that  time  ;  fo  that  he 
produced  about  eighteen  theatrical  perform- 
ances, plays  and  farces  included,  before  he  was 
quite  thirty  years  old.  No  feIe6lion  has  been 
made  of  thole  pieces  ;  but  they  are  all  prmted 
together  in  this  edition,  that  the  Public  might 
have  the  entire  theatre  of  Henry  Fielding.  For 
though  it  m.uft  be  acknowledged,  that  in  the 
whole  colledion  there  are  few  plays  likely  to 
make  any  confiderable  figure  on  the  ftage  here- 
after, yet  they  are  worthy  of  being  preferved, 
being  the  works  of  a  genius,  who,  in  his  wild- 
eft  and  moft  inaccurate  productions,  yet  occa- 
fionally  difplays  the  talent  of  a  mafter.  Though 
in  the  plan  of  his  pieces  he  is  not  always  re- 
gular, yet  is  he  often  happy  in  his  didion  and 
ftyle  ;  and,  in  every  groupe  that  he  has  exhibit- 
ed, there  are  to  be  feen  particular  delineations 
that  w^ill  amply  rccompenfe  the  attention  be- 
ftowed  upon  them.  The  comedy  of  the  Mifer^ 
which  he  has  moftly  taken  from  Moliere,  has 
maintained  its  ground  upon  the  ftage  ever  fmcc 
it  was  firft  performed,  and  has  the  value  of  a 

copy 
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copy  from  a  great  painter  by  an  eminent  hand« 
If  the  comedy  of  Pafquin  were  reftored  to  the 
ftage,  it  would  perhaps  be  a  more  favourite  en- 
tertainment with  our  audiences  than  the  much 
admired  Rebearfal ;  a  more  rational  one  it 
certainly  would  be,  as  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  better  underftood.  The  Rebearfal,  at  pre- 
fent,  feems  to  be  received  rather  from  prefcrip- 
tion  than  any  real  delight  it  affords  :  it  was 
the  work  of  a  noble  wit ;  and  the  object  of  its 
fatire  was  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  of  this 
nation,  the  imm.ortal  Dryden.  Thefe  two 
circumftances  gave  the  play  a  wonderful  eclat 
on  its  firft  appearance  ;  and  the  wit  and  hu- 
mour of  the  parodies  were  undoubtedly  very 
high-fiavoured.  But  has  it  not  loft  its  relifh 
at  prefent  ?  and  does  not  the  whole  appear  a 
wild  caricatura^  which  very  few  can  refer  to 
any  original  objeds  ?  However,  its  traditional 
fame  ftill  procures  for  it  a  fashionable  prejudice 
in  its  favour  ;  and  for  the  fake  of  having  the 
favourite  a«f^or,  who  performs  the  part  of 
Bayes,  continually  before  the  eye,  we  crowd 
to  it  ftill,  whenever  it  is  aded,  and  we  laugh, 
and  applaud,  and  roar,  and  "  wonder  with  a 
"  fooliili  face  of  praife."  What  Mr.  Dryden 
has  faid  concerning  this  celebrated  perform- 
ance, is  but  a  mild  judgment  from  one,  who 
might  have  ufed  more  exafperated  language. 
*■'  I  have  anfwered  not  the  Rebearfal,"  fays  he» 
*'  becaufe  I  knew  the  author  fat  to  himfelf, 
'*  when  he  drew  the  picture,  and  was  the 
"  very  Bayes  of  his  own  farce.  Becaufe  alfo  I 
"  know  that  my  betters  were  more  concerned 

"  than 
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"  than  I  was  in  that  fatire  ;  and,  laftly,  be- 

*'  caule  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Johnfon,  the  main 

*'  pillars   of   it,    were    two    fuch  languifhing 

"  gentlemen  in  their  converfation,  that  I  could 

*'  liken  them  to   nothing  but  their  own  re- 

"  lations,  thole  noble  characters  of  men  of  wit 

*'  and  plcafure  about  the  town." 


Biitfcnft^fnrv'rocd ivheu  merry jcfts  zvere pajl^ 
as  his  generous  rival  has  fung  fince  ;  and  Dry- 
den  is  now  the  admiration  of  his  country. 
The  Pafquin  of  Fielding  came  from. the  pen  of 
an  author  in  indigence  ;  or,  as  the  late  Colley 
Gibber  has  contumeliouily  called  him,  a  broken 
wit ;  and  therefore,  though  its  fuccefs  w^as  con- 
fiderable,  it  never  Ihone  forth  with  a  luftre 
equal  to  its  merit ;  and  yet  it  is  a  compofition 
that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  Athenian 
ftage,  when  the  Middle  Comedy,  under  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  made  ufe  of  fictitious 
names  to  fatirize  vice  and  folly,  however  dig- 
nitied  by  honours  and  employments.  But  the 
Middle  Comedy  did  not  flourifh  long  at  Athens; 
the  archnefs  of  its  aim,  and  the  poignancy  of 
its  fatire,  foon  became  ofFenfive  to  the  officers 
of  flate  ;  a  law  was  made  to  prohibit  thofe  ob- 
lique ftrokes  of  w^it,  and  the  Comic  Mufe  was 
reitrained  from  all  indulgences  of  perfonal 
fatire,  however  humorouily  drawn,  under  the 
appearance  of  imaginary  chara6ters.  The  fame 
fate  attended  the  ule  of  the  Middle  Comedy  in 
England ;  and  it  is  iiiid  that  the  wit  and  hu- 
mour of  our  modern  Arijiophanes^  Mr.  Field- 
ing, whofe  quarry,  in  fome  of  his  pieces,  par- 
ticularly 
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tlcularly  the  Rijiorical  Regljler^  was  higher 
game  than  in  prudence  he  fhould  have  chci'en, 
were  principal  inftruments  in  provoking  that 
law,  under  which  the  Britifh  theatre  has  groan- 
ed ever  lince.  But  the  minifter  was  fore,  and 
in  his  refentment  he  ftruck  too  deep  a  blow. 
Had  he  confidered  that,  by  the  bill,  which  af- 
terwards palTed  into  a  law,  he  was  entailing 
flavery  on  the  Mufes,  and  that  a  time  might 
come,  when  all  dramatic  genius  fhould  there- 
by be  led  a  vaffal  in  the  train  of  the  managers 
of  the  theatre,  to  be  gracioufly  foftered,  or 
haughtily  oppreffed,  according  to  their  caprice 
and  prejudice ;  perhaps,  then,  as  he  was  him- 
felf  of  a  large  and  comprehenfive  underftand- 
ing,  and  poffeifed,  befides,  the  virtues  of  hu- 
manity, he  might  have  been  contented  with 
milder  refiridlions,  and  not  have  made  the 
remedy  almoft  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  But 
licentioufnefs  was  to  be  retrenched,  and  liberty 
received  a  ftab  in  the  operation  :  luxuriant 
branches,  thatw^ere  extravagant  in  their  growth, 
were  to  be  lopped  away ;  and,  to  make  fhort 
work  of  it,  the  woodman,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  ap- 
plied his  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  tree, 
it  is  true,  is  not  quite  fallen  to  the  ground  ; 
but  it  is  grown  faplefs,  withered,  and  unpro- 
ductive''; its  annual  fruits  want  the  high  fla- 
vour, which  they  might  have  in  a  more  gene- 
rous nurfery;  no  wood-notes  wild  are  head 
from  its  branches,  and  it  is  exadly  in  the  ilate 
defcribed  by  Lucan  : 

Tritnco^  nonfrondihus^  efficit  umbranu 

Vol.  I.  C  But 
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But  it  may  be  afked,  are  the  players  to  be 
judges  of  the  king's  minifters  ?  Shall  grimace 
and  mim.ickry  attack  the  moft  exalted  charac- 
ters ?  and  muft  the  great  officers  of  ftate  be,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ad;ors,  exhibited  on  a  public 
ftage  ?  Why  no  : — except  in  a  coronation,  I 
think,  his  Majefty's  fervants  fliould  not  be 
made  ridiculous ;  and  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  this  buffooning  kind  of  humour  is  flrongly 
marked  by  a  learned  writer  *,  when  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  this  weapon,  in  the  diffolute 
*'  times  of  Charles  II.,  completed  the  ruin  of 
*'  the  befl  minifler  of  that  age.  The  hiflorians 
"  tell  us,  that  Chancellor  Hyde  was  brought 
"  into  his  Majefty's  contempt  by  this  court 
''  argument.  They  mimicked  his  walk  and 
*'  geiture,  with  a  fire-fliovel  and  bellows  for 
"  the  mace  and  purfe.  Thus,  it  being  the  re- 
"  prefentation,  and  not  the  obje6l  reprefented, 
"  wliich  flrikes  the  fancy,  vice  and  virtue  muft 
"  fall  indifferently  before  it." 

If  fuch  were  the  effeds  of  private  mimickry, 
public  drolls  would  undoubtedly  be  found  of 
more  pernicious  confequence.  Away  with 
them,  therefore  ;  they  are  illiberal,  they  are 
unworthy ;  let  licentioufnefs  be  banifhed  from 
the  theatres,  but  let  the  liberty  of  the  free- 
born  Mufe  be  immortal  !  The  true  idea  of  li- 
berty coniifts  in  the  free  and  unlimited  power 
of  doing  whatever  fhall  not  hijure  the  civil 
and  religious  inftitutions  of  the  ftate,  nor  be 
deemed  invalive  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
*  The  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes. 

our 
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our  fellow-fubje6ls ;  but  dramatic  authors  are 
fo  circumftanced  at  prefent,  that  this  invalu- 
able blelling  is  withdrawn  from  them  ;  the 
Mufes  are  enflaved  in  a  land  of  liberty ;  and 
this  at  leaf!  Ihould  excufe  the  poets  of  the  age 
for  not  rifnig  to  nobler  heights,  till  the  weight 
is  taken  oiT,  v/hich  now  deprefles  their  ftrongeft 
efforts.  It  muft  be  allowed  that,  in  retraining 
the  licentioafnefs  of  the  theatre,  our  legiilature 
very  wifely  imitated  the  good  fenfe  of  the 
Athenian  magiftracy,  who  by  law  interdidled 
the  freedoms  of  the  Middle  Comedy  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  had  alfo  imitated 
the  moderation  of  the  Greek  lawgivers,  who, 
when  they  refolved  to  give  a  check  to  indeco- 
rum, yet  left  a  free  and  unbounded  fcope  to 
the  NeiJD  Comedy^  which  confifced  in  agreeable 
and  lively  reprefentations  of  manners,  paffions, 
virtues,  vices,  and  follies,  from  the  general 
volume  of  Nature,  without  giving  to  any  part 
of  the  tranfcript  the  peculiar  marks  or  fingula- 
rities  of  any  individual.  Thus  poets  weie  on- 
ly hindered  from  being  libellers,  but  were  left 
in  full  pofleffion  of  ufeful  and  general  fatire, 
and  all  avenues  of  accefs  to  the  Public  w-ere 
generoufly  thrown  open  to  them.  As  we  have 
at  prefent  the  happinefs  of  living  in  a  reign, 
when  Majeily  condefcends  to  look  with  a  fa- 
vourable afpecl  on  the  liberal  arts,  many  are 
fanguine  enough  to  entertain  hopes  that  the 
Mufe  may  be  releafed  from  her  fetters,  and 
reftored  to  the  free  exercife  of  the  amiable  part 
of  her  province.  When  a  bee  has  been  de- 
prived of  its  noxious  fting,  it  may  be  Mdj 
C  2  permitted 
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permitted  to  rove  at  large  among  all  the  flow- 
ers of  a  garden  ;  and  it  will  he  no  inconfider- 
able  addition  to  the  luftre  of  the  crown,  if, 
with  an  Augustan  Reign  of  equity,  mo- 
deration, vitSiiory,  and  wifdom,  which  every 
Briton  promifes  himfelf,  tliere  be  alfo  revived 
an  Augustan  x'\ge  of  Letters. 

Though  the  foregoing  obfervations  may 
appear  digrefTive  from  the  main  defign  of  this 
Effay,  yet,  as  the  fubject  is  important,  and  took 
its  rife  in  a  great  meafm-e  fi'om  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Fielding,  to  advert  awhile  to  the  confe- 
quences  which  flowed  to  the  communiy  from 
his  actions,  cannot  be  deemed  altogether  im- 
pertinent. It  is  only  like  going  out  of  the  way 
a  little,  to  trace  a  rivulet  in  its  progrefs,  to 
mark  its  windings,  to  obferve  whether  it  be- 
llows fertility  on  the  neighbouring  meadows, 
and  then,  returning  to  the  ftraight  road,  to 
purliie  the  regular  track  of  the  journey. 

In  the  comedy  called  Rape  upon  Rape^  or. 
The  Coffee-houfe  PGlitidan^  we  have  an  admi- 
rable draught  of  a  charader  very  common  in 
this  country,  namely,  a  man  who  is  fmitten 
with  an  iniktiabie  thirft  for  news,  and  con- 
cei'ns  himfelf  more  about  the  balance  of  power 
than  of  his  books.  The  folly  of  thefe  ftatcf- 
men  out  of  place  is  there  exhibited  with  a 
mafterly  ridicule  ;  and  indeed,  in  all  the  plays 
of  cur  Author,  hov/ever  in  fome  refpeds  defi- 
cient, there  are  ftrokes  of  humour,  and  half- 
length  paintings,  not  excelled  by  fome  of  the 
2  ableft- 
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ableft    artifts.     The    farces    written    by   Mr, 
Fieldiiig  were  almoft  all  of  them  very  fuccefT- 
ful,  and  many  of  them  are  ftill  aded  every 
winter  with   a   continuance    of   approbation. 
They  were  generally  the  produd:ion  of  two  or 
three  mornings,  fo  great  was  his  facility  in 
writing  ;  and,  to  this  day,  they  bear  frequent 
repetition,  at  leaft  as  well  as  any  other  pieces 
of  the  kind.    It  need  not  be  obferved,  in  jufti- 
fication  of  their  being  preferved  in  this  collec- 
tion  of  more  important  works,  that  Farce  is 
deemed  by  our  befl:  critics  an  appendage  of 
the  theatre,  as  well  as  pieces  of  a  higher  nature. 
A  learned  and  excellent  critic*  has  given  it  a 
full  confideration,  in  his  Dijfertat'ion  o?i  the fe^ 
veral  Provinces  of  the  Dratna,  "  The  reprefent- 
"  ations,"  fays  he,  "  of  common  Nature  may 
"  either  be  taken  accurately,  fo  as  to  refle<^  a 
*'  faithful  and  cxaEi  image  of  their  original, 
"  which  alone  is  that  I  would  call  Comedy  ; 
"  or  they  may  be  forced  and  overcharged  above 
*'  the  fnnple  and  juft  proportions  of  Nature  ; 
**  as  when  the  exceffes  of  ^.feiv  are  given  for 
"  Jianding  charaders ;  when  not  the  Man  (in 
"  general)   but  the  pafion   is   defcribed  ;    or 
"  when,  in  the  draught  of  the  man,  the  lead- 
*'  ing  feature  is  extended  beyond  meafure  ; 
"  and,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  reprefentation  holds 
"  of  the  province  of  Farce." 

These  remarks,  from  the  pen  of  fo  accurate 
and  fenfible  a  writer,  will  evince  that  our  au- 
thor's farces  very  juftly  make  a  part  of  this 
*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hurd. 

C  3  edition. 
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edition.  The  mock  tragedy  of  Tom  Thumb 
is  replete  with  as  fine  parody  as,  perhaps,  has 
ever  been  written  •  the  Lottery,  the  In- 
triguing Chambermaid,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Unmasked,  befides  the  real  entertain- 
ment they  nftord,  had,  on  their  iirft  appearance, 
this  additional  merit,  that  ♦■hey  fcrved  to  make 
early  dilcoveriesof  that  true  comic  genius,  which 
wa.^  tlien  dawni  ig  forth  in  Mrs.  Clive ;  which 
has  fir.ce  unfolded  itielf  to  a  fulnefs  of  per- 
fection ;  and  continues  to  this  day  to  be  one  of 
the  truelt  ornaments  of  th.e  ftage.  As  this  ex- 
cellent adrefs  received  great  advantages  from 
the  opportunities  Mr.  Fielding's  pen  afforded 
her  ;  fo  he,  in  his  turn,  reaped  the  fruits  of 
fuccefs  from  her  abilities  ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  him  acknowledging  it,  in  a  very  handfome 
letter  addreifed  to  her,  and  prefixed  to  the 
Intriguing  Chambermaid  :  fuch  a  tefli- 
mony  of  her  merit,  as  it  conduced  to  advance 
her  progrefs,  fo  it  now  will  ferve  to  perpe- 
tuate her  fame  ;  being  enrolled  in  the  records 
of  a  genius,  whofe  works  will  be  long  admired  : 
*'  I  cannot  help  reflevling^  fays  our  Author,  that 
*'  the  town  has  one  obligation  to  me^  'who  made 
**  thejirjl  difcovery  of  your  great  capacity^  and 
'•  brou<^ht  you  earlier  forivard  on  the  theatre^ 
'-  than  the  ignorance  of  fome,  and  the  envy  of 
*'  others^  would hav-e  otherwife permitted.  Ifijall 
•'  not  here  dwell  on  any  thing  fo  well  known  as 
*'  your  theatrical  merit ;  ivhich  one  of  the  fnef 
''^  judges^  and  the  greatefl  man  of  his  age^  hath 
"  ack?iowkdged  to  exceed  in  humour  that  of  any 
*'  of  your  predeceffors  in  his  time^  If  this  re- 
mark 
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mark  was  true  thirty  years  ago,  it  may  be 
added,  to  her  honour,  that  fhe  hath  not  been 
eclipfed  by  any,  who  have  entered  into  the 
fervice  of  the  Comic  Mufe  fmce  that  time. 

As  this  Eflay  promifes  to  treat  of  the  genius, 
as  well  as  the  life,  of  Henry  Fielding,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  paufe  here,  for  an  enquiry 
into  his  talents ;  though  we  are  not  arrived  at 
that  period  of  his  life,  when  they  difplayed 
themfelves  in  their  full  warmth  and  fplendour. 
And  here  it  is  necelTary  to  caution  the  reader 
not  to  confine  his  idea  of  what  is  intended  by 
the  word  genius^  to  any  one  fmgle  faculty  of 
the  mind  ;  becaufe  it  is  obfervable  that  many 
miftakes  have  arilen,  even  among  writers  of 
penetrating  judgment,  and  well  verfed  in  criti- 
cal learning,  by  haftily  attaching  themfelves  to 
an  imperfect  notion  of  this  term,  fo  common 
in  literary  diflertations.  That  invention  is  the 
firft  great  leading  talent  of  a  poet,  has  been  a 
point  long  fince  determined ;  becaufe  it  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  that  he 
is  able  to  create,  and  be  as  it  were  a  Maker  ; 
which  is  implied  in  his  original  title,  given  to 
him  by  the  confent  of  Greece.  But  furely 
there  are  miany  other  powers  of  the  mind,  as 
fully  elTential  to  conftitute  a  fine  poet ;  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  give  the  true  charader 
of  any  author's  abilities,  it  fhould  feem  necef- 
fary  to  come  to  a  right  underilanding  of  what 
is  meant  by  Genius,  and  to  analyfe  and  ar- 
range its  feveral  qualities.  This  once  adjufted, 
it  might  prove  no  unpleafing  talk  to  examine 
C  4  what 
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what  are  the  fpecific  quaUties  of  any  poet  in 
particular  ;  to  point  out  the  talents  of  which  he 
feems  to  have  the  freeft  command,  or  in  the 
ufe  of  which  he  feems,  as  it  were,  to  be  left- 
handed.     In  this  plain,  fair-dealing  way,  the 
true  and  real  value  of  an  author  will  be  eafily 
afcertained;    whereas,   in  the  more   confmed 
method  of  inveftigation,  which  eftabliflies,  at 
the  outfet,  one  giant  quality,  and,  fniding  the 
object  of  the  enquiry  deficient  in  that,  imme- 
diately proceeds   to  undervalue   him  in   the 
whole,  there  feems  to  be  danger  of  not  trying 
his  caufe  upon  a  full  and  equitable  hearing. 
Thus,  I  think,  a  late  celebrated  poet  is  likely 
to  fuffer  an  unjull  fentencc,  from  a  gentleman 
who  has  already  obliged  the  Public  with  the 
firft  volume  of  an  Effay  on  his  Life  and  Ge- 
nius.   The  common  aflertion  which  has  been 
in  every  half-critic's  mouth,  namely,  that  Mr. 
Pope  had  little  invention,  and  therefore  has 
but  a  bad  claim  to  the  name  of  Poet,  feems  to 
be  unguardedly  adopted  in  the  very  beginning 
of  that  ingenious  and  entertaining  Work;  and, 
from  that  principle,  the  conclufion  will  pro- 
bably decide  againft  our  Engliih  Homen  From 
the  elegant,  and,  in  general,  true  fpirit  of  cri- 
ticifm,  which  the  Effayift  on  Mr.  Pope's  Life 
and  Writings  is  acknowledged  to  poffefs,  it  was 
reafonably  to  be  expeded,  that  he  would  have 
taken  a  comprehenfive  view  of  what  Inven- 
TiON  is,  and  then  examxined  how  far  the  want 
of  it  can  be  charged  upon  his  Author.  But,  in 
that  point,  does  he  not  feem  to  think  him  de- 
fencelefs,  when  he  alferts  that  it  is  upon  the 

merit 
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merit  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  that  he  will 
rank  as  a  poet  with  pofterity  ?    The  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  into  this  beautiful  poem,  Mr. 
Wharton  feems  to  think,  fhews  more  invention 
than  any  other  compofition  of  the  Twicken- 
ham Bard;  though,  even  in  this  point,  he  deals 
out  to  him  the  reputation  of  a  Maker  with 
a  fparing  and  a  thrifty  hand.     As  the  book  is 
near  me,  I  will  tranfcribe  his  words  :    "  It  is 
'*  in  this  compofition  Pope  principally  Jippears 
"  a  poet,  in  which  he  has  difplayed  more  ima- 
"  gination,  than  in  all  his  oiiher  works  taken 
*'  together :   It  fhould,  however,  be  remem- 
"  bered,  that  he  w^as  not  the  first  former 
"  and  creator  of  thofe  beautiful  machines,  the 
*'  Sylphs,  on  which  his  claim  to  imagination 
"  is  chiefly  founded.    He  found  them  exifting 
*'  ready  to  his  hand;  but  has  indeed  employed 
"  them  with  fmgular  judgment  and  artifice.'* 
But  furely,  in  the  ufe  made  of  the  Sylphs  and 
Gnomes^  and  the  various  employments  aiiigned 
to  thofe  imaginary  beings,  the  Britifh  Author  is 
as  much  a  Poet,  as  maniiefiily  a  Maker,  as 
the  great  Father  of  the  epic  fable.    Homer  in- 
vented not  the  gods  and  goddeffes,  which  he 
has  interwoven  in  his  immortal  Rhapfody.  He 
took  up  the  fyftem  of  theology  which  he  found 
received  in  Greece.     "  He  rofe,"  fays  Mr, 
Pope,  "  with  the  finefl:  turn  imaginable  for 
"  poetry ;  and,  defigning  to  inftrud  mankind 
*'  in  the  manner  for  which  he  was  moft  ad- 
"  apted,  made  ufe  of  the  miniftry  of  the  gods 
"  to  give  the  higheft  air  of  veneration  to  his 
"  writings.     Nor  was  it  his  bufmefs,  when 

"  he 
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he  undertook  the  province  of  a  poet  (not  of 
"  a  mere  pliilofopher)  to  be  the  lirlt  who 
**  fhould  diicard  that,  which  furnilhes  poetry 
**  with  its  mofl;  beautiful  appearance.  \Vh:.t- 
"  ever,  therefore,  he  might  think  of  his  gods,  he 
**  took  them  as  he  found  them  ;  he  brought 
"  them  into  adion,  according  to  the  notions 
'*  which  were  then  entertained,  and  in  fuch 
"  ftories  as  were  then  beheved."  In  the  fame 
manner,  the  Author  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock 
availed  himfelf  of  the  Roiicruhan  fyftem,  as 
he  found  it  fet  forth  in  a  French  book,  called, 
'*  Le  Comte  de  Gabalis/*  and  to  thofe 
ideal  beings  he  has  given  fuch  a  miniftry,  fuch 
interefis,  affedions,  and  employments,  as  car- 
ried with  them  fufhcient  poetical  probability, 
and  made  a  very  beautiful  machinery  in  his 
poem,  enlarging  the  main  SiCtion,  and  en- 
nobling the  tiities  which  it  celebrates ;  not  to 
mention  that  the  fuperintendency  of  thofe  ima- 
ginary agents,  was  as  new  in  poetry,  as  the 
Minljleria  Deorinn  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyfley. 
Perhaps,  if  the  matter  could  be  traced  with 
accuracy,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of 
learning,  the  various  fyftems  of  theology,  and 
all  the  dodrines,  opinions,  and  fables,  which 
exifled  in  Homer's  days,  could  be  attained,  we 
fhould  find  that  the  invention  of  the  Father  of 
epic  poetry,  did  not  fo  much  confift  in  creat- 
ing new  exiftences,  and  ftriking  out  new  ideas, 
as  in  making  a  poetic  ufe  of  the  fabulous  dei- 
ties, which  previoufly  exifted  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  mankind,  and  in  forming  new  com- 
binations of  thofe  ideas,  which  had  been  con- 
ceived 
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celved  before,  but  had  never  been  arranged  in 
thofe  complexities,  into  which  his  fancy  was 
able  to  dilpofe  them.  Thus  v/e  find  that  Ho- 
mer's celebrated  defcription  of  the  ftate  of  the 
dead,  is  an  abfolute  copy  of  the  rites,  cuftoms, 
and  ceremonies  obfei*ved  by  the  Egyptians  at 
their  funerals.  The  diftribution  of  rewards 
and  punifhments,  the  refidence  of  the  blefled 
in  the  Elyfian  fields,  and  the  fhadow^s  of  the 
deceafed,  correfpond  exadlly,  fays  Diodorus 
Siculus,  with  the  funerals  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  Grecian  Mercury  was  founded  upon  the 
cuftom  of  a  man's  delivering  a  dead  body  to  be 
conveyed  or  carried  by  another,  who  wore  a 
mafk  with  three  heads, referabling  the  fiction  of 
Cerberus.  The  Ocean  was  no  other  than  the 
Nile,  and  was  even  fo  called  by  the  Egyptians; 
the  gates  of  the  Sun,  meant  the  town  of  Helio- 
poHs  ;  and  the  manfions  of  the  happy,  the  de- 
lightful country  about  the  lake  Achenifi^,  near 
Memphis,  where  the  dead  were  depofited  in 
fubterraneous  vaults.  Many  other  circum- 
ftances  alfo  agree  with  the  folemnities  of 
Egypt,  as  they  were  prad:ifed  in  the  time  of 
Diodorus ;  as  the  boat  in  which  the  deceafed 
were  carried  ,  the  ferryman,  who  v/as  called 
Charon  in  the  language  of  the  country  ;  the 
temple  of  Hecate,  placed  by  the  poets  at  the 
entrance  of  the  infernal  regions  ;  the  gates  of 
Cocytus  and  Lethe,  Ihut  with  bars  of  brafs ;  and 
the  gates  of  Truth,  where  there  was  an  image 
of  Juftice.  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  were 
indeed  names  taken  from  Crete ;  but  the  ideas 
were  derived  from  the  Egyptian  cuftom  of 

fittins: 
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fitting  in  judgment  upon  the  Hfe,  manners,  and 
condud  of  the  dead,  before  they  were  allowed 
the  rites  of  fepulture.  And  even  ftrong  traces 
of  the  puniihment  of  Tityos^  'Tantalus^  and 
Sifyphus^  appear  in  the  antiquities  of  Egypt ; 
not  to  mention  that  the  allotment  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danaiis^  is  a  manifeft  allufion  to  the 
ceremony  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  priefts 
pouring  water  from  the  Nile  into  a  veffel  with 
holes  in  the  bottom,  at  a  city  not  far  from 
Memphis.  The  Greek  Traveller  and  Hiftorian 
enumerates  many  other  myftic  traditions,  fables, 
and  religious  ceremonies,  from  which  the  Poet 
inade  palpable  infertions  into  his  work  :  Sir 
John  Marfham  alfo,  elaborate  in  his  refearches 
into  antiquity,  has  pointed  out,  in  the  Canon 
JEgypt'iacus^  a  confiderable  number  of  thofe 
transfufions  from  the  cuftoms  and  theology  of 
Egypt.  But  it  would  lead  too  far  from  the 
fcope  of  this  Eflliy,  fliould  we  enter  into  a  de- 
tail of  thefe  matters  ;  the  curious  reader  may, 
if  he  pleafes,  fee  this  enquiry  purfued  with 
great  tafte  and  accuracy,  by  the  ingenious  Au- 
thor of  the  Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Homer  ;  who  makes  it  fufficicntly  evident, 
that  Egypt,  like  its  own  Nile  upon  the  adja- 
cent country,  overflowed  with  all  the  fertility 
of  fcience,  fable,  and  mythology,  to  enrich  the 
vaft  and  capacious  imagination  of  the  Grecian 
Bard.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  add  one 
obfervation  more  in  this  place,  namely,  that 
Homer  was  not  the  firfl:,  who  faw  that  the 
Afiatic  cuftoms,  manners,  and  learning  were 
capable  of  being  perpetuated  with  that  vene^ 

rable 
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rable  air,  with  which  they  have  come  down  to 
pofterity  ;  a  very  illuftrious  ornament  both  of 
the  republic  of  letters  and  the  church*,  in  a 
moil  admirable  diflertation  on  the  fixth  book 
of  the  ^neid,  has  obferved,  that  "  in  the  Mys- 
"  TERIES,  the  defer iption  of  the  paffage  into 
"  the  other  woi'ld  was  borrowed^'"'  by  the  Egyp- 
tians themfelves,  "  as  was  natural^  fi'om  the 
*'  circumftances  of  their  funeral  rites  :  and  it 
"  might  eafly  be  proved^  if  there  were  occafion^ 
"  that  they  tkeirfelves  transferred  thefe  reali- 
"  ties  into  the  i\iT0O2,  and  not  the  Greeks^  as 
"  hiter  writers  generally  imagined  The  fame 
learned  enquirer  into  antiquity  has  i-emarked, 
in  another  part  of  the  fame  tract,  that  if  ^'  an 
"  old  poem ^  under  the  name  of  Orpheus^  intitled^ 
"  A  Defcent  into  Hell,  had  been  noiv  extant,  it 
"  ivoidd,  perhaps,  have floewn  us,  that  no  more 
"  was  meant  than  Orpheus^ s  initiation.''''  Now 
as  it  is  a  fettled  point,  that  Orpheus  preceded 
Homer,  what  fhall  we  fay  of  that  invention, 
which  all  fucceeding  ages  have  agreed  to  call 
the  very  origin  and  fountain  of  poetry  ?  Shall 
w^e,  in  the  llyle  of  the  ancient  or  the  modern 
Zoilus,  iiiiberally  call  his  immortal  Rhapfodies 
mere  patch'Work  plundered  from  the  fopperies  of 
Egypt  P  Shall  we  not  rather  admire  and  ve- 
nerate the  vigour  of  that  mind,  vv^hich,  in  an 
age  of  general  darknefs  and  ignorance,  could, 
by  unabating  induftry,  by  indefatigable  travels, 
and  a  conftant  purfuit  of  knowledge,  fo  re- 
plenilh  itfelf  with  the  ftores  of  morality,  hif- 
tory,  politics,  geography,  fable,  and  theology, 
^  The  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes. 

as 
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as  to  import  them  all  into  Greece  from  the  va- 
rious Aliatic  climes  which  he  had  viiited,  and 
interweave  them  into  the  texture  of  two  poems, 
adorned  and  dignified  with  all  the  graces  of  the 
moR-  fruitful  imagination  ?  If  Homer  did  not 
originally  form  and  create  thofe  prodigious 
images  w^hich  abound  in  his  work ;  if  he  was 
not  the  Maker  of  many  of  thofe  fables,  par- 
ticularly the  Defcent  into  Hell,  which  man-^ 
kind  have  fo  much  admired,  he  at  leaft  found 
out  the  ufe  and  application  of  them  ;  the  com- 
bination of  thofe  ideas  w^as  his  owm  ;  the 
fcheme  was  his,  which  aflembled  them  all  into 
that  wonderful  union  :  in  other  words,  the  ge- 
neral fable  was  Homer's ;  and  it  required  no 
lefs  a  genius  to  give  uniformity  amidft  fuch 
an  exuberance  of  variety,  intricacy,  and  com- 
plication, with  fuch  a  noble  perfpicuity,  fuch 
a  confent  of  parts  fo  uniting,  as  the  painters 
exprefs  it,  into  harmony,  and  rifmg  gradually 
into  liich  a  wonderful  whole,  that,  as  Mr.  Pope 
exprefles  it,  //  JIdall  always  Jland  at  the  top  of 
thefubUme  charadler^  to  be  ga%ed  at  by  readers 
with  an  admiration  of  its  perfeBion^  and  by 
writers^  with  a  dtfpair  that  it  fjould  ever  be 
emulated  withfuccefs.  There  can  be  no  manner 
of  doubt,  but  Homer,  from  the  fecundity  of 
his  owm  fancy,  enriched  his  poetry  with  many 
noble  defcriptions  and  beautiful  epifodes,  which 
had  never  prefented  themfelves  to  any  of  his 
predecefTors  :  but  as  the  models  of  many  paf- 
fages  are  ftill  extant  in  the  records  of  antiqui^ 
ty,  it  mufl  be  allow^ed  that  he  poffefTed  two 
forts  of  invention  j  one,  primary  and  original, 

which 
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which  could  aflbciate  images  never  before  com- 
bined ;  the  other,  fecondary  and  fubordinate, 
which  could  find  out  for  thofe  ideas,  which 
had  been  aiTembled  before,  a  new  place,  a  new 
order,  and  arrangement,  with  new  embelliih- 
ments  of  the  mofr  harmonious  and  exalted 
language.  From  this  obfervation  arifes  the 
true  idea  of  Invention  ;  and  whether  a  poet 
is  hurried  away  into  the  defcription  of  a  ficti- 
tious battle,  or  a  grand  council  of  gods  or  men, 
or  employs  himfelf  in  giving^  poetic  colourings 
to  a  real  fyftem  of  Myjieries  (as  Virgil  has 
done  in  the  fixth  iEneid),  there  is  invention 
in  both  cafes  ;  and,  though  the  former  may 
aftonilli  more,  the  latter  will  always  have  its 
rational  admirers;  and,  from  fuch  a  commentary 
as  the  Bifliop  of  Glcuceiier's,  inftead  of  lofing 
from  its  influence,  will  appear  with  a  truer  and 
more  venerable  fublime,  than  when  it  was 
confidered  as  the  mere  vifionary  fcheme  of  a 
poetic  imagination.  Thus,  then,  we  fee  the 
two  provinces  of  Invention  ;  at  one  time  it 
IS  employed  in  opening  a  new  vein  of  thought ; 
at  another,  in  placing  ideas,  that  have  been 
pre-occupied,  in  a  new  light,  and  lending 
them  the  advantages  of  novelty,  by  the  force 
of  a  fublimer  didion,  or  the  turn  of  delicate 
compofition.  There  is  a  poetic  touch,  that 
changes  whatever  it  lights  upon  to  gold  ;  and 
furely  he,  who  calls  forth  from  any  object  in 
Nature,  or  any  image  of  the  mind,  appearances 
that  have  not  been  obferved  before,  is  the  In- 
ventor, the  Maker  of  thofe  additional  beau- 
ties.   Thei;e  is  reafon  to  believe,  that,  of  what 

we 
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we  have  called  Primary,  or  Original  In- 
vention, there  has  not  been  fo  much  in  any 
one  poet  (not  even  excepting  Homer),  as  has 
been  generally  imagined  ;  and  indeed,  from 
the  many  fine  defcriptions  in  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyfley,  which  can  fairly  be  proved  to  be 
copies,  but  the  copies  of  a  mafter-poet,  there 
feems  room  to  think,  that  of  the  fecond  fort  he 
held  a  very  confiderable  portion.  Nor  iliould 
this  remark  be  thought  derogatory  from  the 
high  charader  of  the  bard,  becaufe  it  only 
tends  to  fhew  that  he  availed  himfelf  of  all  the 
knowledge,  religion,  and  mythology,  that  in 
his  time  were  fcattered  over  the  different  re- 
gions of  Afia  and  Greece.  What  is  here  af- 
lerted  concerning  Homer,  may  alfo  with  truth 
be  afferted  of  Mn  Pope.  Determining  to  ac- 
quire the  exalted  character  of  a  Poet,  he  en- 
riched his  mind  with  all  the  knowledge  that 
fubfilted  in  his  time  ;  all  that  could  be  furnilh- 
ed  by  the  valuable  remains  of  antiquity;  all  the 
improvements  in  fcience,  which  modern  appli- 
cation has  brought  to  light ;  the  pure  morality 
and  fublime  theology,  which  Revelation  has 
delivered  down  to  us ;  together  with  the  various 
lyftems  of  philofophy,  which  fpeculative  men 
have  formed  :  and  of  all  thefe  he  has  made  as 
noble  a  ufe,  as  a  fine  imagination  could  fug- 
geft.  The  fcheme  of  thought,  which  intro- 
duces his  acquired  ideas  into  any  of  his  poems, 
was  furely  his  ov^n  ;  the  Virtue  and  Venus 
of  Order,  which  he  has  given  to  them,  was 
his  own  ;  the  apt  allufion  which  illuftrates,  the 
metaphor  which  raifes  his  language  into  dig- 
nity^ 
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nity,  the  general  fplendour  of  his  didion,  the 
harmony  of  his  numbers,  and,  in  fliort,  the 
poetic  turn  of  his  pieces,  were  all  his  own  ; 
and  all  thefe,  furely,  were  the  work  of  Inven* 
TiON.  And,  as  this  Invention  glows  equally 
through  all  his  poetry,  it  is  not  eafy  to  con- 
ceive upon  what  principle  it  can  be  faid,  that, 
upon  the  hngle  ftrength  of  the   Rape  of  the 
Lock,  he  will  rank  as  a  poet  with  pofterity. 
Can  it  be  faid  that  Invention  folely  confifls 
in  defcribing  imaginary  beings  ?  or  that,  where 
there  is  not  what  the  critics  call  a  Fable,  that 
is  to  fay,  an  unity  of  adiion,  with  all  the  va- 
rious perplexities  and  incidents  which  retard  \ 
or  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  that  action,  to-                          1 
gether  with  a  proper  degree  of  marvellous  ma-  \ 
chinery.  Invention  mud  be  profcribed,  and 
declared  to  have  no  hand  in  the  work  ?    Even  I 
in  this  way  of  reafoning,  the  Dunciad  will  [ 
be  an  everlafting  inflance  of  Mr  Pope's  In-  II 
VENTION,  and  will,  perhaps,  conftitute  him  a  f 
poet,  in  a  degree  fuperior  to  the  Rape  of  the                          \ 
Lock^  however  exquifite  it  be  in  its  kind.    But                          j 
thefe  two  pieces  (if  we  except  the  latter  part  of  { 
the  fourth  Dunciad,  which  is  in  its  fubjed:  im-  ! 
portant,  and  in  its  execution  fublime)  feem  to  | 
be  but  the  fportive  exercife  of  the  poet's  fan- 
cy ;  or,  as  he  himfelf,  talking  of  the  Batracho-  \ 
myomachia,  has  expreffed  it,  they  are  **  a  beau- 
"  tiful  raillery,  in  which  a  great  writer  might  i 
*'  delight  to  unbend  himfelf;  an  inftance  of 
*'  that  agreeable  trifling,  which  generally  ac-                          1; 
"  companies  the  character  of  a  rich  imagina-  [ 
"  tion  ;  like  a  vein  oimercivry  running  mingled 
Vol.  L                 D                        *'  with                       'l 
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"  with  a  muie  of  gold,^"*  The  Effay  on  Man 
will  always  ftand  at  the  top  of  the.  fnblime  cha- 
raBer :  a  noble  work,  indeed,  where  we  find 
the  thorny  reafonings  of  philofophy  blooming 
and  {hooting  forth  into  all  the  flowers  of  po- 
etry ;  firet  ct  rubus  a/per  amomum  !  To  give  to 
a  fubjedt  of  this  kind  fuch  beautiful  embellifh- 
ments,  required,  in  Lord  Shaftfbury's  language, 
a  Miifc-like  apprehoifion  ;  and  I  cannot  fee  why 
the  treating  of  cjfcntial  truths  in  a  poetic  man- 
ner, fhould  not  be  allowed  as  cogent  an  in- 
ftance  of  Invention,  as  the  ornamented  dif- 
play  of  an  Egyptian  theology.  The  Georgics 
would  have  gained  Virgil  the  name  of  Poet, 
though  the  JEncid\\cidi.  never  been  written ;  and 
Mr.  Pope  muft  ever  be  confidered  by  pofterity 
as  a  Christian  Lucretius.  It  was,  per- 
haps, harder  to  give  a  poetic  air  and  grace  to 
the  following  ideas,  than  to  defcribe  the  ima- 
ginary beings  of  the  Roficrucian  philofophy, 
or  the  fabulous  deities  of  Greece. 

Say  what  the  ufe,  Vv^ere  finer  optics  given, 
T'  infpect  a  mire,  not  comprehend  the  heaven  ? 
The  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er, 
To  fmart  and  agonize  at  ev'ry  pore  ? 
Or,  quick  effluvia  darting  thro'  the  brain. 
Die  of  a  rofe  in  aromatic  pain  ? 
If  nature  thunder'd  in  his  op'ning  ears. 
And  ftunn'd  him  with  the  mufic   of  the 
fpheres,  [him  ftill 

How  w^ould  he  v^^ifh  that  heaven  had  left 
The  whifp'ring  zephyr,  and  the  purling  rill ! 

An 
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An  entire  piece,  written  in  this  true  vein  of 
poetry,  requires  as  fine  an  imagination  to  give 
grace,  elegance,  and  harmony  to  the  compo- 
fition,  as  any  other  fiibjed  vt^hatever  ;  and 
though  fable,  including  various  incidents,  paf- 
fions,  and  characters,  be  wanting,  yet  he,  who 
forms  a  plan  fuch  as  the  nature  of  his  materials 
require,  and,  in  a  barren  field,  finds  the  moft 
beautiful  flowers  to  adorn  his  defign,  can  ne- 
ver, in  reafon,  be  charged  with  a  want  of  In- 
vention. The  three  great  primary  branches 
of  compofition  are  finely  united  in  the  writings 
of  Pope  ;  the  imagination  is  delighted^  the 
pafiions  are  awakened,  and  reafon  receives  con- 
vidtion  ;  there  is  poetry  to  charm,  rhetoric  to 
perfuade,  and  argum.ent  to  demonftrate  :  and, 
perhaps,  if  Empedocles^  whom  Ariftotle  pro- 
nounces 2, phvfiologijl  rather  than  a  poet^  had 
been  thus  excellent  in  the  graces  of  ftyle,  the 
great  critic  would  have  pafled  upon  him  a  lefs 
fevere  fentence. 

It  may  be  obferved  by  the  reader,  that,  in 
purfuing  the  foregoing  train  of  reflections, 
fight  has  been  loft  of  Henry  Fielding  :  but 
it  never  was  intended,  in  this  little  tradt,  to 
obferve  the  rules  of  ftrid  biography.  Befides^ 
men  of  genius,  like  the  arts  they  pradife,  have 
a  connedion  with  each  other,  and  are  in  a 
manner  linked  together  by  certain  ties  of  affi- 
nity: habent  qiwddam  commime  vhiadum^  Eff 
quafi  cognatione  quadam  inter  fc  conilnentur. 
Moreover,  it  was  expedient,  for  the  true  de- 
lineation of  an  eminent  writer's  character,  to 
E^  3  remove 
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remove  difficulties  out  of  the  way,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  terms  of  art  which  critics  make  ufe 
of.  And  thus  having  Ihewn  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  Invention,  we  may  now  arrive  at 
a  jufter  idea  of  what  is  meant,  when  we  talk 
of  an  author's  Genius. 

He  may  he  truly  faid  to  he  a  Genius,  who 
pofleffes  the  leading  faculties  of  the  mind  in 
their  vigour,  and  can  exercifc  them  with 
warmth  and  fpirit  upon  whatever  fuhject  he 
chufes.  The  imagination  (in  order  to  form  a 
writer  of  eminence)  muft,  in  particular,  he 
very  quick  and  fufceptible,  or,  as  a  fine  poet 
has  exprefled  it,  it  muft  be  fedlugly  alive  all 
otr^  that  it  may  receive  the  flrongeft  impref- 
fions  either  from  the  objeds  of  Nature,  the 
works  of  art,  or  the  adions  and  manners  of 
men  ;  for  it  is  in  proportion  as  this  power  of 
the  mind  is  wrought  upon,  that  the  author 
feels  in  his  own  breaft  thofe  fine  fcniations, 
which  it  is  his  hufinefs  to  impart  to  others, 
and  that  he  is  able  to  defcribe  things  in  fo 
lively  a  manner,  as  to  make  them,  as  it  were, 
prefent  to  us,  and  of  confequence  to  give  what 
turn  he  pleafes  to  our  affedtions.  The  Judg- 
ment alfo  muft  be  clear  and  llrong,  that  the 
proper  parts  of  a  ftory  or  defcrlption  may  be 
felei^ed,  that  the  difpofition  of  the  various 
members  of  a  work  may  be  fuch,  as  to  give  a 
lucid  order  to  the  whole,  and  that  fuch  ex- 
prefTion  may  be  made  ufe  of,  as  fliall  not  only 
ferve  to  convey  the  intended  ideas,  but  fhall 
convey  them  forciblv,  and  with  that  decorum 

of 
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of  ftyle,  which  the  art  of  compofition  reqiures  ; 
Co  that  fimpliclty  fliall  not  he  impoveriihed  into 
meannefs,  nor  dignity  he  incumbered  with  a 
load  of  hnery,  and  affeded  ornament.  Inven- 
tion muft  alfo  concur,  that  new  fcenery  may 
be  opened  to  the  fancy,  or,  at  leaft,  that  new 
lights  may  be  thrown  upon  the  profpeds  of 
Nature  ;  that  the  fphere  of  our  ideas  may  be 
enlarged,  or  a  new  aflembiage  may  be  formed 
of  them,  either  in  the  way  of  fable  or  illuftra- 
tion ;  fo  that,  if  the  author  does  not  difclofe 
original  traces  of  thinking,  by  prefenting  to  us 
objeds  unfeen  before,  he  may  at  leaft  delight 
by  the  novelty  of  their  combination,  and  the 
points  of  vievv'  in  which  he  offers  them.  The 
power  of  the  mind,  moreover,  which  exerts 
itfelf  in  what  Mn  Locke  calls  the  affociation 
of  ideas,  muft  be  quick,  vigorous,  and  warm, 
becaufe  it  is  from  thence  that  language  receives 
its  animated  figures,  its  bold  tranllation  of 
phrafes  from  one  idea  to  another,  the  Ve?'bmn 
ardetis^  the  glowing  metaphorical  cxpreffion, 
which  conftitutes  the  richnefs  and  boldnefs  of 
his  imager}'' ;  and  from  thence  likewife  fprings 
the  readinefs  of  ennobling  a  fentiment  or  de- 
fcription  with  the  pomp  of  fublime  compari- 
fon,  or  ftriking  it  deeper  on  the  mind  by  the 
aptnefs  of  witty  allufion.  Perhaps,  w^hat  we 
call  genius,  might  be  ftill  more  minutely  ana- 
lyfed ;  but  thefe  are  its  principal  efficient  qua- 
lities ;  and  in  proportion  as  thefe,  or  any  of 
thefe,  fhall  be  found  deficient  in  an  author,  fo 
many  degrees  fhall  he  be  removed  from  the 
firfl  rank  and  character  of  a  writer.  To  bring 
D  3  thefe 
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thefe  remarks  home  to  the  late  Mr.  Fielding, 
an  eftimate  of  him  may  be  jiiftly  formed,  by 
enquiring  how  far  thefe  various  talents  may  be 
attributed  to  him ;  or,  if  he  failed  in  any,  what 
that  faculty  was,  and  what  difcount  he  muft 
fuffer  for  it.  But  tho'  it  will  appear,  perhaps, 
that,  when  he  attained  that  period  of  life,  in 
which  his  mind  was  come  to  its  full  growth, 
he  enjoyed  every  one  of  thefe  qualifications,  in 
great  ftrength  and  vigour ;  yet,  in  order  to  give 
the  true  charader  of  his  talents,  to  mark  the 
dilllnguifliing  fpecific  qualities  of  his  genius, 
we  muft  look  into  the  temper  of  the  man,  and 
fee  what  biafs  it  gave  to  his  imderftanding  ; 
for  when  abihties  are  poffefied  in  an  eminent 
degree  by  feveral  men,  it  is  the  peculiarity  of 
habit  that  muft  difcriminate  them  from  each 
Other. 

A  LOVE  of  imitation  very  foon  prevailed  in 
Mr.  Fielding's  mind.  By  Imitation,  the  reader 
will  not  underlland  that  illegitimate  kind,  which 
confifts  in  mimicking  fingularities  of  perlon, 
feature,  voice,  or  manner ;  but  that  higher 
fpecies  of  reprefentation,  which  delights  in  juft 
and  faithful  copies  of  human  life.  So  early  as 
when  he  was  at  Leyden,  a  propenlity  this  way 
began  to  exert  its  emotions ;  and  even  made 
fome  efforts  towards  a  comedy,  in  the  fketch  of 
Don  Quixote  in  England.  When  he  left  that 
place,  and  fettled  in  London,  a  variety  of  cha- 
racters could  not  fail  to  attrad:  his  notice,  and 
of  courfe  to  ftrengthen  his  favourite  inclination. 
It  has  been  already  obferved  in  this  ElTay,  that 
^  diftrefs 
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diftrefs  and  difappolntments  betrayed  him  into 
occafional  fits  of  peeviilmefs  and  fatiric  hu- 
mour. The  eagernefs  of  creditors,  and  the 
fallacy  of  dilTembling  friends,  would  for  a  while 
four  his  temper ;  his  feelings  were  acute,  and 
naturally  fixed  his  attention  to  thofe  objeds 
from  whence  his  uneafinefs  fprung  ;  of  courfe 
he  became,  very  early  in  life,  an  obfcrver  of 
men  and  manners.  Shrewd  and  piercing  in 
his  difcernment,  he  faw  the  latent  fources  of 
human  actions,  and  he  could  trace  ^Lhe  various 
incongruities  of  conduct  arifing  from  them. 
As  the  ftudy  of  Man  is  delightful  in  itfelf, 
affording  a  variety  of  difcoveries,  and  particu- 
larly interefting  to  the  heart,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  Ihould  feel  delight  from  it ;  and  what 
we  delight  in  foon  grows  into  an  habit.  The 
various  ruling  paffions  of  men,  their  foibles, 
their  oddities,  and  their  humours,  engaged  his 
attention  ;  and,  from  thefe  principles,  he  loved 
to  account  for  the  confequences  which  appeared 
in  their  behaviour.  The  inconfiftences  that 
flow  from  vanity,  from  affectation,  from  hypo- 
crify,  from  pretended  friendfiiip,  and,  in  fhort, 
all  the  diffonant  qualities,  which  are  often 
whimfically  blended  together  by  the  folly  of 
men,  could  not  fail  to  ftrike  a  perfon  who 
had  fo  fine  a  fenfe  of  ridicule.  A  quick  percep-, 
tion  in  this  way,  perhaps,  affords  as  much  real 
pleafure  as  the  exercife  of  any  other  faculty  of 
the  mind  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the 
Ridiculous  is  predominant  through  all  our  Au- 
thor's writings ;  and  he  never  feems  fo  happy, 
as  when -he  is  developing  a  chara($ier  made 
P  4  up 
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up  of  motley  and  i-epugnant  properties,  and 
fhewsyou  a  man,  of  fpecious  pretences,  turning 
out,  in  the  end,  the  very  reverfe  of  what  he 
M'ould  appear.  To  fearch  out  and  to  defcribe 
objeds  of  this  kind,  feems  to  have  been  the 
favourite  bent  of  Mr.  Fielding's  mind,  as  in- 
deed it  was  of  TheophraftuK,  Moliere,  and 
others  ;  like  a  vortex  it  drew  in  all  his  facul- 
ties, w^hich  were  fo  happily  employed  in  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  manners,  that,  upon  the  v/hole, 
he  muft  be  pronounced  an  admirable  Comic 
Genius, 

When  I  call  our  Author  a  Comic  Genius, 
I  w^ould  be  underfiood  in  the  largell  accepta- 
tion of  the  phrafe  ;  implying  humorous  and 
pleafant  imitation  of  men  and  manners,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  the  way  of  fabulous  narration,  or 
dramatic  compofition.  In  the  former  fpecies 
of  writing,  lay  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Fielding  : 
but,  in  dramatic  imitation,  he  muft  be  allowed 
to  fall  fhort  of  the  great  mafters  in  that  art ; 
paid  how  this  hath  happened  to  a  Comic  Ge- 
nius, to  one  eminently  pofTelled  of  the  talents 
requifite  in  the  humorous  provinces  of  the 
drama,  will  appear,  at  the  firft  blufh  of  the 
queftion,  fomething  unaccountable.  But  feveral 
caufes  concurred  to  produce  this  effed-.  In 
the  firft  place,  without  a  tindure  of  delicacy 
running  through  an  entire  piece,  and  giving  to 
good  fenfe  an  air  of  urbanity  and  politenefs, 
it  appears  to  me  that  no  comedy  will  ever  be 
of  that  kind,  which,  Horace  fays,  will  be  par- 
ticularly dcfiredj  and  feen,  will  be  advertifed 

again. 
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again.  I  know  that  the  hifluence  of  a  favour- 
ite performer  may,  for  a  time,  uphold  a  mid- 
dling produdion  ;  hut,  when  a  Wi/ks  leaves  the 
ftage,  even  a  Sir  Harry  W'tlda'ir  will  be  thrown 
by  negled:ed.  The  idea  of  delicacy  in  writing, 
I  lind  fo  well  explained  in  an  ingenious  eifay 
on  that  fubjeft,  now  on  the  table  before  me, 
that  I  lliall  tranfcribe  the  pafTage,  "  Beli- 
"  cacy^''  fays  this  polite  author,  ^^isgoodfenfe; 
"  but  good  fc7ife  refined',  which  produces  a?i  in- 
"  violable  attachmcjit  to  decorum^  and  f audit y 
"  as  ivell  as  elega?ice  of  manners^  with  a  clear 
"  difcer7ime7it  and  warTn  fcnfibility  of  whatever 
"  is  piire^  regular^  and  polite  ;  and^  at  thefune 
"  time^  an  abhorrence  of  whatever  is  grofs^  rujiic^ 
"  or  impure ;  of  unnatural^  effeminate^  and  ovc}-" 
*'  wrought  ornaments  of  every  kind.  It  is,  i?i 
^'  fhort^  the  Graceful  and  the  Beautiful^  added  to 
"  thejuf  and  the  Good."*'  By  fnatching  the  grace 
here  defined  and  defcribed,  the  late  Colly  Gib- 
ber has  been  able,  in  a  few  of  his  plays,  to  vie 
with,  and  almoft  outftrip,  the  greateft  wits  of 
this  country  ;  and,  by  not  adverting  to  this  em- 
bellifhment,  this  liberal  air  of  expreffion,  if  I 
may  fo  call  it,  Mr.  Fielding,  with  ftrong  ob- 
fervation  upon  life,  and  excellent  difcernment 
of  the  Humorous  and  the  Ridiculous;  in  fhort, 
with  a  great  Comic  Genius,  has  been  rather 
unfuccefsful  in  Comedy.  There  feems  to  me 
little  or  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that  this  want  of 
refinement,  which  we  here  complain  of,  was 
principally  owing  to  the  woundings  which 
every  frefh  difappointment  gave  him,  before  he 
was  yet  well  difciplined  in  the  fchool  of  life, 

and 
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and  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men  ;  for,  in  a 
more  advanced  period,  when  he  did  not  write 
recentibus  odi'is^  with  his  uneafmefs  juft  begin- 
ning to  fefter,  but  with  a  calmer  and  more 
difpaffionaie  temper,  we  perceive  him  giving 
all  the  graces  of  defcription  to  incidents  and 
paffions,  which,  in  his  youth,  he  would  liavc 
dafhed  out  with  a  rougher  hand.  An  ingenious 
writer*,  to  wliom  we  have  already  referred, 
has  pafled  a  judgment  upon  Ben  yo??fo?i^  which, 
though  Fielding  did  not  attain  the  fame  dra- 
matic eminence,  may  be  julily  applied  to  him  : 
**  His  taflc  for  ridicule  was  ftrong,  but  in- 
"  delicate  ;  which  made  him  not  over-curiou-; 
"  in  the  choice  of  his  topics.  And,  laftly, 
*'  his /?)'/<?  in  pidluring  his  charadters,  though 
*'  mafteriy,  was  without  that  elegance  of  hand, 
"  which  is  required  to  correct  and  allay  the 
**  force  of  fo  bold  a  colouring.  Thus  the  biafs 
"  of  his  nature  leading  him  to  Plautus,  rather 
"  than  Terence,  for  his  model,  it  is  not  to  be 
"  wondered,  that  his  wit  is  too  frequently 
"  cauftic,  his  raillery  coarfe,  and  his  humour 
"  exceffive."  Perhaps  the  afperity  of  Fielding's 
mufe  was  not  a  little  encouraged  by  the  prac- 
tice of  two  great  wits,  v/ho  had  fallen  into  the 
fame  vein  before  him ;  I  mean  Wycherley  and 
Cofip'cve^  who  were,  in  general,  painters  of 
harfh  features,  attached  more  to  fubjeds  of  de- 
formity than  grace;  whofe  drawings  of  women 
are  ever  a  fort  of  Harlot's  Progrefs^  and  whofe 
men,  for  the  moft  part,  lay  violent  hands  upon 
deeds  and  fettlements,  and  generally  deferve 
*  Mr.  Kurd. 

informa" 
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informations  in  the  King's  Bench.    Thefe  two 
celebrated  writers  were  not  fond  of  copying 
the  amiable  part  of  human  life  ;  they  had  not 
learned  the  fecret  af  giving  the  fofter  graces  of 
compofition  to  their  tablature,  by  contrafting 
the  Fair  and  Beautiful,  in  characters  and  man- 
ners, to  the  Vicious  and  Irregular,  and  thereby 
rendering  their  pieces  more  exact  imitations  of 
Nature.    By  making  Congreve  his  model,  it  is 
no  wonder  that   our  Author  contracted  this 
vicious  turn,  and  became  faulty  in  that  part 
of  his    art,    which  the    painters   would    call 
Design.  In  his  ftyle,  he  derived  an  error  from 
the  fame  fource  :  he  fometimes  forgot  that  hu- 
mour and  ridicule  were  the  two  principal  in- 
gredients of  comedy  ;   and,  like  his  mafter,  he 
frequently  aimed  at  decorations  of  wit,  which 
do  not  appear  to  make  part  of  the  ground^  but 
feem  rather  to  be  embroidered  upon  it.   It  has 
been  obferved  *,   that  the  plays  of  Congreve. 
appear  not  to  be  legitimate  comedies^   but  Jiri?igs 
of  repartees  and  f allies  of  tvit^  the  moflpoignajit 
and  polite^  indeed^  but  unnatural  and  ill-placed » 
If  we  except  the  Old  Batchelor^  Forefght^  and 
Sir  Sampfon  Legend^   there  will  hardly,  per- 
haps, be  found  a  character  in  this  lively  writer 
exempt  from  this  general  cenfure.     The  fre- 
quent furprizes  of  allufion,  and  the  quicknefs 
and   vivacity  of  thofe  fudden   turns,    which 
abound  in  Mr.  Congreve,  breaking  out  where 
you  leaft  expedted  them,  as  if  a  train  of  wit 
had  been  laid  all  around,  put  one  in  mind  of 
thofe  fire-works  in  a  water-piece,  which  ufed 
*  3ee  the  Adventurer. 

formerly 
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formerly  to  be  played  off  at  Cupcrs  Gardens ; 
no  fooner  one  tube,  charged  with  powder, 
raifed  itfelf  above  the  furface,  and  vented  itielf 
in  various  forms  and  evolutions  of  hre,  but 
inftantly  another  and  another  was  lighted  up ; 
and  the  pleafure  of  the  fpedtators  arofe  from 
feeing  fecret  artificial  mines  blazing  out  of  an 
element,  in  Vvhich  fuch  a  machinery  could  not 
be  expeded.  The  fame  kind  of  entertainment 
our  Author  aimed  at  too  frequently  in  his  co- 
medies ;  and  as  in  this  he  bore  a  limilitude  to 
Wycherlcy  and  Cojigrevc^  fo  he  alio  frequently 
relembled  them  in  the  indelicacy,  and  fome- 
times  the  downright  obfcenity,  of  his  raillery  ; 
a  vice  introduced,  or  at  leaft  pampered,  by  the 
wits  of  Charles  11. ;  the  dregs  of  it,  till  very 
lately,  not  being  quite  purged  away.  There  is 
another  circumllance  refpedting  the  drama,  in 
which  Fielding  %  judgment  feems  to  have  fail- 
ed him  :  the  llrength  of  his  genius  certainly 
lay  in  fabulous  narration,  and  he  did  not  fuf- 
iiciently  confider  that  fome  incidents  of  a  ftory, 
which,  when  related,  may  be  worked  up  into 
a  deal  of  pleafantry  and  humour,  are  apt,  when 
thrown  into  atStion,  to  excite  fenfations  in- 
compatible with  humour  and  ridicule.  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  that,  if  he  had  refolved  to  fhape 
the  bufmefs  and  charad:ers  of  his  laft  comedy 
(The  Wedding  Day)  into  the  form  of  a  novel, 
there  is  not  one  fcene  in  the  piece,  which,  in 
his  hands,  would  not  have  been  very  fufcepti- 
ble  of  ornament ;  but,  as  they  are  arranged  at 
prefent  in  dramatic  order,  there  are  few  of 
them  from  which  the  tafte  and  good  fenfe  of 

an 
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an  audience  ought  not,  with  propriety,  to  re- 
volt. When  Virgii  is  preparing  the  cataftrophe 
of  his  Z)/r/o,  the  critics  have  never  objecled  to 
him,  that  he  defcribes  the  nurfe,  v/ith  a  mo- 
therly and  officious  care,  tottering  along  the 
apartments : 

I//a  gradiim  fiudlo  cekrahat  mini. 


But  woe  to  the  tragic  poet,  that  fhould  offer 
to  prefent  the  fame  circumftance  to  the  eye  of 
an  audience  !  The  Tom  Jones  of  our  Author, 
and  the  Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sage,  ftill  continue  to 
yield  univerfal  delight  to  their  refpective  read- 
ers ;  but  two  late  attempts  to  dramatize  them., 
if  I  may  fo  call  it,  have  demonftrated  that  the 
eharaders  and  incidents  of  thofe  applauded 
performances,  which,  when  figured  to  us  by  the 
imagination  only,  are  found  i'o  agreeable  and 
interefting,  lofe  much  of  their  comic  force  and 
beauty,  when  they  are  attempted  to  be  real- 
ifed  to  us  on  the  ftage.  There  are  objeds  and 
parts  of  Nature,  w^hich  the  rules  of  compofition 
will  allow  to  be  defcribed,  but  not  actually  to 
be  produced  on  the  fcene  ;  becaufe  they  are 
attended  with  fome  concomitant  circumftances, 
which,  in  the  narrative,  are  overlooked,  but, 
when  fhewn  to  view,  prefs  too  hardly  on  the 
mind,  and  become  indelicate. 

Segn'ius  irritant  animos  demijfa per  aiirem 
iluem  qua  flint  oculis  fuhjedtajidelibus,  ^  qua 
Ipfefihi  traditfpeEtator. 

To 
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To  thefe  caiifes  of  our  Author's  failure  in- 
the  province  of  the  drama,  may  be  added  that 
fovereign  contempt  he  always  entertained  for 
the  underftandings  of  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him,  that  a  parti- 
cular fcene  was  dangerous,  on  account  of  its 
coarlenefs,  or  becaule  it  retarded  the  general 
bufmefs  with  feeble  eftbrts  of  v/it ;  he  doubted 
the  difcernment  of  his  auditors,  and  fo  thought 
himfelf  fecured  by  their  flupidity,  if  not  by  his 
own  humour  and  vivacity.  A  very  remarkable 
inftance  of  this  difpofition  appeared,  when  the 
comedy  of  the  Wedding  Day  was  put  into  re- 
hearfal.^  An  ador,  who  was  principally  con- 
cerned in  the  piece,  and,  though  young,  was 
then,  by  the  advantage  of  happy  requifites,  an 
early  favourite  of  the  Public,  told  Mr.  Fielding 
he  was  apprehenfive  that  the  audience  would 
make  free  with  him  in  a  paricular  pafllige  ; 
adding,  that  a  repulfe  might  fo  flurry  his  fpi- 
rits  as  to  difconcert  him  for  the  reft  of  the  night, 
and  therefore  begged  that  it  might  be  omitted! 
"  No,  d — mn  'em"  replied  the  bard,  "  if  the 
"  fcene  is  not  a  good  one,  let  them  find  that 
"  out."  Accordingly  the  play  was  brought 
on  without  alteration,  and,  juft  as  had  been 
forefeen,  the  difapprol^ation  of  the  houfe  was 
provoked  at  the  paffage  before  objeded  to; 
and  the  performer,  alarmed  and  uneafy  at  the 
hifles  he  had  met  with,  retired  into  the  green- 
room, where  the  author  was  indulging  his 
-genius,  and  folacing  hlmfelf  with  a  bottle  of 
champaign.  He  had  by  this  time  drank  pretty 
plentifully ;   and  cocking  his  eye  at  the  ador, 

while 
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while  ftreams  of  tobacco  trickled  down  from 
the  corner  of  his  mouth,  "  What's  the  matter^ 
Garrick  f  fays  he,  ivhat  are  they  hijfuig  iww  f 
Why  the  fcene  that  I  begged  you  to  retrench  ; 
I  knew  ir  would  not  do  ;  and  they  have  fo 
frightened  me,  that  I  fnall  not  be  able  to  col- 
led: myfelf  again  the  whole  night.  Oh  !  d — mn 
V;/2,  replies  the  author,  they  have  found  it 
vut^  have  they  f — " 

If  we  add  to  the  foregoing  remarks  an  ob- 
fervation  of  his  own,  namely,  that  he  left  ofF 
writing  for  the  ftage,  when  he  ought  to  have 
begun ;  and,  together  with  this,  confider  his 
extreme  hurry  and  difpatch  ;  we  fhall  be  able 
fully  to  account  for  his  not  bearing  a  more  dif- 
tlnguilhed  place  in  the  rank  of  dramatic  wri- 
ters. It  is  apparent  that,  in  the  frame  and  con- 
ftitution  of  his  genius,  there  w^as  no  defed:,  but 
fome  faculty  or  other  was  fuffered  to  lie  dor- 
mant, and  the  reft  of  courfe  were  exerted  with 
lefs  efficacy  :  at  one  tim.e  we  fee  his  wit  fuper- 
feding  all  his  other  talents  ;  at  another,  his  in- 
vention runs  riot,  and  multiplies  incidents, and 
charadiers  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  all  the 
received  laws  of  the  drama.  Generally  his  judg- 
ment w^as  very  little  confulted.  And,  indeed, 
how  could  it  be  otherwife  ?  When  he  had 
contradted  to  bring  on  a  play,  or  a  farce,  it  is 
well  known,  by  many  of  his  friends  now  living, 
that  he  would  go  home^'ather  late  from  a  ta- 
vern, and  would,  the  next  morning,  deliver  a 
fcene  to  the  players,  written  upon  the  papers 

which 
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which  had  wrapped  the  tobacco,  in  which  he 
fo  much  delighted. 

Notwithstanding  the  inaccuracies, 
which  have  arifen  from  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, there  is  not  a  play,  in  the  whole 
colledtion,  which  is  not  remarkable  for  fome 
degree  of  merit,  very  flriking  in  its  kind  ;  in 
general,  there  prevails  a  fine  idea  of  charadtcr  ; 
occafionally,  we  fee  the  true  Comic,  both  of 
fituation  and  fentiment ;  and  always  we  iuid  a 
ftrong  knowledge  of  life,  delivered  indeed  with 
a  cauflic  wit,  but  often  zefted  with  line  infu- 
fions  of  the  Ridiculous :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  plays  and  farces  of  our  Author  are  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  general  edition  of  his 
works  ;  and  the  reader,  who  perufes  them 
attentively,  will  not  only  carry  away  with  him 
many  ufcful  difcoveries  of  the  foibles,  affeda- 
tions,  and  humours  of  mankind,  but  will  alfo 
agree  with  me,  that  inferior  produdions  are 
now  fuccefsful  upon  the  flage. 

As  it  was  the  lot  of  Henry  Fielding  to  write 
always  with  a  view  to  profit,  it  cannot  but 
mortify  a  benevolent  mind,  to  perceive,  from 
our  Author's  own  account  (for  he  is  generally 
honeft  enough  to  tell  the  reception  his  pieces 
met  with),  that  he  derived  but  fmall  aids  towards 
his  fubfiftence  from  the  treafurer  of  the  play- 
houfe.  One  of  his  farces  he  has  printed,  as  it 
was  damned 2X  the  theatre-royal  in  Drury-lane ; 
and,  that  he  might  htmore  generous  to  his  etiemies 
than  they  %vere  ivillin^  to  be  to  h'wiy  he  informs 

them, 
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them,  in  the  general  preface  to  his  Mifcei'anies; 
that  for  the  Wedd'mg  Day^  though  aded  fix 
nights,  his  profits  from  the  houfe  did  not  ex- 
teed  fifty  pounds.  A  fate  not  much  better  at- 
tended him  in  his  earlier  produdions  ;  but  the 
feverity  of  the  Public,  and  the  malice  of  his 
enemieSj  met  with  a  noble  alleviation  from  the 
patronage  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  John 
Duke  of  Argyle,  the  late  Duke  of  Roxborough, 
and  many  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  rank  and 
character ;  among  whom  may  be  numbered 
the  prefent  Lord  Lyttelton,  whofe  friendfhip 
to  oar  Author  foftened  the  rigour  of  his  mif- 
fortunes^  \v'hile  he  lived,  and  exerted  itfelf 
towards  his  memory'",  when  he  was  no  morej 
by  taking  pains  to  clear  up  imputations  of  ± 
particular  kind,  which  had  been  thrown  out 
againft  his  character. 

Mr.  Fielding  had  hot  been  long  a  writet 
for  the  ftage,  when  he  married  Mifs  Crad- 
dock,  a  beauty  from  Salifbury.  About  that 
timCj  his  mother  dying,  a  moderate  eftate,  at 
Stower  in  Dorfetiliire,  devolved  to  him.  To 
that  place  he  retired  with  his  wife,  on  whoiii 
he  doated,  with  a  refolution  to  bid  adieu  to  all 
the  follies  and  intemperances  to  which  he 
had  addidled  himfelf  in  the  career  of  a  tovvrn- 
life.  But  unfortunately  a  kind  of  family-pride 
here  gained  an  afcendant  over  him. ;  and  he  i, 

began  immediately  to  vie  in  fplendour  with 
the  neighbouring  country  'fquires.     With  ari  I 

eftate  not  much  above  two  hundred  pounds  I 

a-year,  and  his  wife's  fortune,  which  did  not  1 

Vol.  I,  E  exceed 
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exceed  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  he  encumber- 
ed himfelf  with  a  large  retinue  of  fervants,  all 
clad  in  coftly  yellow  liveries.     For  their  maf- 
ter's  honour,  thcfe  people  could  not  defcend 
fo  low  as  to  be  careful  in  their  apparel,  but, 
in  a  month  or  two,  were  unfit  to  be  feen  ;  the 
'fquire's  dignity  required  that  they  fliould  be 
new-equipped  ;  and  his  chief  pleafure  confift- 
ing  in  ibciety  and  convivial  mirth,  hofpitality 
threw  open  his  doors,  and,  in  lefs  than  three 
years,  entertainments,  hounds,  and  horfes,  en- 
tirely devoured  a  little  patrimony,  which,  had 
it  been  managed  with  oeconomy,  might  have 
fecured  to  him  a  ftate  of  independence  for  the 
reft  of  his  life ;    and,  w4th  independence,  a 
thing  ftill  more  valuable,  a  character  free  from 
thofe  interpretations,    which    the   feverity  of 
mankind  generally  puts  upon  the  adions  of  a 
man,  whofe  imprudences  have  led  him  into 
difficulties  :  for,  when  once  it  is  the  falliion 
to  condemn  a  chara6ter  in  the  grofs,  few  are 
willing  to  diftinguifh  between  the  impulfes  of 
necefTity,    and  the  inclinations  of  the  heart, 
Senfible  of  the  difagreeable  fituation  he  had 
now  reduced  himfelf  to,  our  Author  immedi- 
ately determined  to  exert  his  beft  endeavours 
to  recover,   what  he   had  wantonly  thrown 
away,  a  decent  competence  ;  and,  being  then 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  betook  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  law.    The  friendlhips  he  met 
with  in  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  and,  indeed, 
through  the  remainder  of  his  life,  from  the 
gentlemen  of  that  profcffion  in  general,  and 
particularly  from  fome,  who  have  fnice  rifen 

to 
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to  be  the  firll  ornaments  of  the  law,  will  for 
ever  do  honour  to  his  memory.  His  applica- 
tion, while  he  was  a  ftudent  in  the  Temple, 
was  remarkably  intenfe  ;  and  though  it  hap- 
pened that  the  early  tafte  he  had  taken  of  plea- 
sure would  occafionally  return  upon  him,  and 
confpire  with  his  fpirits  and  vivacity  to  carry 
him  into  the  wild  enjoyments  of  the  town,  yet 
it  was  particular  in  him,  that,  amidft  all  his 
diffipations,  nothing  could  fupprefs  the  thirft  he 
had  for  knowledge,  and  the  delight  he  felt  ia 
reading ;  and  this  prevailed  in  him  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  he  has  been  frequently  known,  by 
his  intimates,  to  retire  late  at  night  from  a  ta- 
vern to  his  chambers,  and  there  read,  and  make 
extracts  from,  the  moft  abftrule  authors,  for 
feveral  hours  before  he  went  to  bed  ;  fo  power- 
ful were  the  vigour  of  his  conllirution  and  the 
activity  of  his  mind.  A  parody  on  what  Fa- 
ter cuius  fays  of  Sc'ipio  might  juftly  be  applied 
to  Henry  Fielding  :  always  over  a  focial  bottle 
or  a  book,  he  enured  his  body  to  the  dangers 
of  intemperance,  and  exercifed  his  mind  with 
ftudies  :  femperque  inter  arma  acjludia  verfatus^ 
aut  corpus  periculis^  aut  anhnmn  difclplinis  cxer- 
cult.  After  the  cuftom.ary  time  of  probation 
at  the  Temple,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
was  allowed  to  have  carried  with  him  to  Weft- 
minfter  Hall  no  incompetent  fhare  of  learn- 
ing. He  attended  with  pundual  afTiduity  both 
in  term-time  and  on  the  Weftern  circuit,  as 
long  as  his  health  permitted  him  ;  but  the 
gout  foon  began  to  make  fuch  aflaults  upon 
him,  as  rendered  it  impoffible  for  him  to  be  as 
E  2  conflant 
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Conftant  at  the  bar  as  the  laborioufnefs  of  his 
profeffion  required  :  he  could  only  now  follow 
the  law  by  fnatches,  at  fuch  intervals  as  were 
free  from  indifpofition ;  which  could  not  but 
be  a  difpiriting  circumlhmce,  as  he  faw  him- 
felf  at  once  difabled  from  ever  rifmg  to  the 
eminence  he  aipired  to.  Hov/ever,  under  the 
feverities  of  pain  and  want,  he  ftill  puriued 
his  refearches  with  an  eagernefs  of  curlolity 
peculiar  to  him  ;  and  though  it  is  wittily 
remarked  by  Wycherley,  that  Apollo  and  Lit- 
tleton  feldom  meet  in  the  fame  brain,  yet  Mr. 
Fielding  is  allowed  to  have  acquired  a  refpect- 
able  iliare  of  jurifprudence,  and,  in  fome  par- 
ticular branches,  he  is  faid  to  have  arifen  to  a 
great  degree  of  eminence  ;  more  efpecially  in 
crown-law,  as  may  be  judged  from  his  leaving 
two  volumes  in  folio  upon  that  fubject.  This 
work  ilill  remains  unpublifhcd  in  the  hands  of 
his  brother,  Sir  John  Fielding  j  and  by  him  I 
am  informed,  that  it  is.  deemed  perfect  in  fome 
parts.  It  will  ferve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
great  force  and  vigour  of  his  mind,,  if  we  con- 
fider  him  purfuing  fo  arduous  a  lludy,  under  the 
exigences  of  family  diftrefs  ;  with  a  wife  and 
children,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  looking  up 
to  him  for  fubfiftence  ;  with  a  body  lacerated 
by  the  acuteft  pains  ;  and  with  a  mind  diftra6t- 
ed  by  a  thoufand  avocations ;  and  obliged,  for 
immediate  fupply,  to  produce,  almoft  extem- 
pore, a  play,  a  farce,  a  pamphlet,  or  a  newf- 
paper,  A  large  number  of  fugitive  political 
tracts,  which  had  their  value  w^hen  the  inci- 
dents were  actually  pafhng  on  the  great  fcene 

of 
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of  bufinefs,  came  from  his  pen  :  the  periodical 
paper,  called  the  Champion,  owing  its  chief 
iupport  to  his  abilities  ;  and  tho'  his  eflays,  in 
that  colledion,  cannot  now  be  fo  afcertained,  as 
to  perpetuate  them  in  this  edition  of  his  works, 
yet  the  reputation  arifing  to  him,  at  the  time 
of  pubhcation,  was  not  inconfiderable.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  wrote  much  poetry : 
with  fuch  talents  as  he  pofleired,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  he  was  unqualified  to  acquit  him- 
felf  handfomely  in  that  art ;  but  correct  verii- 
fication  probably  required  more  pains  and  time 
than  his  exigences  would  allow.  In  the  pre- 
face to  his  Mifcellanies,  he  tells  us,  that  his 
poetical  pieces  were  moftly  written  when  he 
was  very  young,  and  were  produdlions  of  the 
heart  rather  than  of  the  head.  He  adds,  that 
this  branch  of  writing  is  what  he  very  little 
pretended  to,  and  was  very  little  his  purfuit. 
Accordingly,  out  of  this  edition,  w^hich  is  in- 
tended to  coniift  entirely  of  pieces  more  highly 
finifhed  than  works  of  mere  amulement  ge- 
nerally are,  his  vcrfes  are  all  difcarded  :  but,  as 
a  fpecimen  of  his  ability  in  this  way,  it  is  judged 
proper  to  preferve,  in  this  EiTay  on  his  Life 
and  Genius,  one  fhort  piece,  which  the  reader 
will  not  find  unentertaining. 


Aa 
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An      EPISTLE 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Walpol£. 

WHILE  at  the  helm  of  flate  you  ride. 
Our  nation's  envy  and  its  pride ; 
While  foreign  courts  with  wonder  gaze, 
And  curfe  thofe  councils  which  they  praife ; 
Would  you  not  wonder,  Sir,  to  view 
Your  bard  a  greater  man  than  you  ? 
Which  that  he  is,  you  cannot  doubt, 
When  you  have  read  the  fequcl  out. 

You  know,  great  Sir,  that  ancient  fellow^s, 
Philofophers,  and  luch  folks,  tell  us, 
No  great  analogy  between 
Greatnefs  and  happinefs  is  feen. 
If  then,  as  it  might  follow  ftraight, 
Wretched  to  be,  is  to  be  great ; 
Forbid  it,  Gods,  that  you  lliould  try 
What  'tis  to  be  fo  great  as  I  ! 

The  family,  that  dines  the  lateft. 
Is  in  our  ftreet  efteem'd  the  greateft ; 
But  lateft  hours  muft  furely  fall 
Tore  him,  who  never  dines  at  all. 

Your  taRe  in  architect,  you  knciv, 
Hath  been  admir'd  by  friend  and  foe  j 
But  can  your  earthly  domes  compare 
With  all  my  caftles — in  the  air  ? 
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We're  often  taught,  it  doth  behove  us 
To  think  thofe  greater,  who  're  above  us  ; 
Another  inftance  of  my  glory, 
Who  Uve  above  you,  twice  two  ftory ; 
And  from  my  garret  can  look  down 
On  the  whole  ftreet  of  Arlmgton^, 

Greatness  by  poets  ftill  is  painted 
With  many  followers  acquainted  : 
This  too  doth  in  my  favour  fpeak  ; 
Tour  levee  is  but  twice  a  week ; 
From  mine  I  can  exclude  but  one  day, 
My  door  is  quiet  on  a  Sunday. 

Nor,  in  the  manner  of  attendance, 
Doth  your  great  bard  claim  lefs  afcendance. 
Familiar  you  to  admiration 
May  be  approach'd  by  all  the  nation  ; 
While  I,  like  the  Mogul  in  Indo^ 
Am  never  feen  but  at  my  wdndow. 
If  with  my  greatnefs  you're  offended, 
The  fault  is  eafily  amended  ; 
For  I'll  come  down,  with  wond'rous  eafe. 
Into  whatever //<2f^  you  pleafe. 

I'm  not  ambitious  ;  little  matters 
Will  ferve  us  great,  but  humble  creatures. 
Suppofe  a  Secretary  o'  this  ifle, 
Jufl  to  be  doing  with  a  while ; 
Admiral,  gen'ral,  judge,  or  bifhop  : 
Or  I  can  foreign  treaties  dilh  up. 
If  the  good  genius  of  the  nation 
Should  call  me  to  negociation, 

*  Where  Sir  Robert  lived. 

E  4  r^can 
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^iifcan  and  French  are  in  my  head, 
Latin  I  write,  and  Greek — i  read. 

If  you  IhoLild  aik,  what  pleafes  beft  ? 
To  get  the  moft,  and  do  the  leafh 
What  fitted  for  ? — You  know,  I'm  fure  ; 
Em  fitted  for — — ^.  fine-cure. 

This  piece,  it  appears,  was  written  in  the  year 
I  ^30  ;  and  it  fhews  at  once  our  Author's  early 
acquaintance  with  diftrefs,  and  the  firmnefs  of 
mind,  which  he  fupported  under  it.  Of  his 
other  works  (I  mean  l^uch  as  were  written  be- 
fore his  genius  was  come  to  its  full  growth)  an 
account  will  naturally  be  expeded  in  this  place ; 
an<^  fortunately  he  has  fpoken  of  them  himfelf^ 
in  the  difcourfe  prefixed  to  his  iVlifcellanies 
(which  i$  not  reprinted  in  the  body  of  this 
edition),  in  terms  fo  modeft  and  fenfible,  that  I 
am  fure  the  reader  will  difpenfe  with  any  olhei: 
criticifm  or  analyfis  of  themo 

"  The  EfTay  on  Converfation,"  fays  Mr. 
Fielding,  "  was  defigned  to  ridicule  out  of 
fociety  one  of  the  moft  pernicious  evils  which 
attends  it,  vi'z.  pampering  the  grofs  appetites 
of  fi^.lfifhnefs  and  ill-nature,  -vYith  the  fhame 
and  difquietude  of  others  ;  whereas  true  good^ 
breeding  confifts  in  contributing  to  the  fatif- 
fadion  ar\d  happinefs  of  all  about  us." 

"  The  EfTay  on  the  Knowledge  of  the  Cha^ 
raBers  of  Men  expofes  a  fecond  great  evil, 
^namely,  hypocrify ;  the  banc  of  a>i  virtue,  mo- 
rality, 
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Tality,  and  goodnefs  ;  and  may  ferve  to  arm  the 
honeft,  iinderigning,  open-hearted  man,  who  is 
generally  the  prey  of  this  monfter,  againfl  it.'* 

The  y our ney  from  this  World  to  the  Next^ 
It  fhould  feem,  provoked  the  dull,  fhort- 
fighted,  and  malignant  enemies  of  our  Author 
to  charge  him  with  an  intention  to  fubvert  the 
fettled  notions  of  mankind,  in  philoibphy  and 
religion  :  for  he  alTures  us,  in  form,  that  he 
did  not  intend,  in  this  allegorical  piece,  "  to 
*'  oppofe  any-  prevailing  fyftem,  or  to  erech  a 
"  new  one  of  his  own.  With  greater  juftice,'* 
-he  adds,  "  that  he  might  be  arraigned  of  igno- 
*'  ranee,  for  having,  in  the  relation  which  he 
*'  has  put  into  the  mouth  oi  Julian^  whom 
"  they  call  the  Apoftate,  done  many  violences  ; 

"  to  hiftory,  and   mixed  truth  and  falfehcod  \ 

•*'  with  much  freedom.     But  he  profeiTed  fie-  ![ 

■^'  tion  ;  and  though  he  chofe  forae  facts  out  of  '! 

^'  hiftory,  to  embellifh  his  work,  and  fix  a 
"  chronology  to  it,  he  has  not,  however,  con-  [ 

"  fined  himfelf  to  nice  exadnefs,  having  often  ; 

"  ante-dated,   and  fometimes  poft-dated,   the  ij 

^'  matter  which  he  found  in  the  Spanifh  hif-  . 

^'  tory,  and  tranfplantcd  into  his  work.'*  The 
reader  will  find  a  great  deal  of  true  humour  in 
many  pafi^ages  of  this  produdk^n  ;  and  the 
furprize  with  which  he  has  made  Mr.  Addifon 
hear  of  the  Ekuftn'um  Myfter'ies^  in  the  fixth 
^uieid,  is  a  well-turned  compliment  to  the 
learned  author,  who  has,  with  fo  much  ele- 
gance and  ability,  traced  out  the  analogy  be- 
tween 
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tween  Virgil's  fyftem   and  thofe  memorable 

rites. 


With  regard  to  the  Hiftory  of  yonathan 
Wildy  his  defign,  he  tells  us,  was  not  *'  to 
*'  enter  the  lifts  with  that  excellent  hiftorian, 
"  w^ho,  from  authentic  papers  and  records,  &c. 
"  hath  given  fo  fatisfadory  an  account  of  this 
"  great  man  ;  nor  yet  to  contend  with  the 
"  memoirs  of  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  which 
''  generally  contain  a  more  particular  relation 
*'  of  what  the  heroes  are  to  fuffer  in  the  next 
"  world,  than  of  what  they  did  in  this.  1  he 
"  Hiftory  of  Jonathan  Wild  is  rather  a  narra- 
*'  tive  of  fuch  actions,  as  he  might  have  per- 
*'  formed,  or  would,  or  fhould  have  perform- 
*'  ed,  than  what  he  really  did  ;  and  may,  in 
"  reality,  as  well  fuit  any  other  fuch  great  man, 
"  as  the  perfon  himfelf,  whofe  name  it  bears. 
*'  As  it  is  not  a  very  faithful  portrait  of  Jojia- 
"  than  Wild,  fo  neither  is  it  intended  to  re- 
"  prefent  the  features  of  any  other  perfon ; 
"  roguery,  and  not  a  rogue,  is  the  fubjedt ; 
**  fo  that  any  particular  application  will  be 
*'  unfair  in  the  reader,  efpeciaiiy  if  he  knows 
"  much  of  the  great  world;  fmce  he  muft  then 
"  be  acquainted  with  more  than  one,  on  whom 
*'  he  can  fix  the  refemblance." 

Our  Author  proceeds  to  give  a  further  ac- 
count of  this  w^ork,  in  a  ftrain  which  fhews, 
however  converfant  he  might  be  in  the  cha- 
raders  of  men,  that  he  did  not  fuffer  a  gloomy 
mifanthropy  to  take  fuch  pofleffion  of  him,  as 

to 
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to  make  him  entertain  depreciating  ideas  of 
mankind  in  general,  without  exceptions  in 
favour  of  a  great  part  of  the  fpecies.  Though 
the  pnfTage  be  long,  I  fhall  here  tranfcribe  it, 
as  it  will  prove  fubfervient  to  two  purpofes :  it 
will  throw  a  proper  light  upon  the  Hiftory  of 
yonathan  Wild )  and  it  will  do  honour  to  Mr- 
Fielding's  fentiments.  "  I  folemnly  proteft," 
fays  he,  "  that  I  do  by  no  means  intend,  in  the 
"  character  of  my  hero,  to  reprefent  human 
*'  nature  in  general.  Such  infinuations  muft 
"  be  attended  with  very  dreadful  conclufions  ; 
"  nor  do  I  fee  any  other  tendency  they  can 
"  naturally  have,  but  to  encourage  and  foothe 
"  men  in  their  villanies,  and  to  make  every 
"  well-difpofed  man  difclaim  his  own  fpecies, 
"  and  curfe  the  hour  of  his  birth  into  fuch 
"  a  fociety.  For  my  part,  I  underftand  thofe 
'*  writers,  who  defcribe  human  nature  in  this 
''  depraved  charader,  as  fpeaking  only  of  fuch 
"  perfons  as  Wild  and  his  gang ;  and,  I  think, 
''  it  may  be  juftly  inferred,  that  they  do  not 
^'  find  in  their  own  bofoms  any  deviation  from 
''  the  general  rule.  Indeed  it  would  be  an 
''  infufferable  vanity  in  them,  to  conceive 
''  themfelves  as  the  only  exception  to  it.  But 
■*  without  confidering  Newgate  as  no  other 
•'  than  human  nature  with  its  mafk  off,  which 
''  fome  very  fliamelefs  writers  have  done,  I 
'^  think  we  may  be  excufed  for  fufpeding,  that 
''  the  fplendid  palaces  of  the  great  are  often 
•'  no  other  than  Newgate  with  the  mafk  on  ; 
''  nor  do  I  know  any  thing  which  can  rajife 
"*  an  honeft  man's  indignation  higher,  than 

"  that 
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*''  that  the  fame  morals  fhould  be  in  one  place 
*'  attended  with  all  imaginable  mifery  and 
"  infamy,  and,  in  the  other,  with  the  higheft 
"  luxury  and  honour.  Let  any  impartial  man 
**  in  his  fenfes  be  aflced,  for  which  of  thefe 
*'  two  places  a  compofition  of  cruelty,  hifl:, 
*'  avarice,  rapine,  infolcncc,  hypocrify,  fraud, 
"  and  treachery,  is  beft  fitted  ?  Surely  his 
*'  anfwer  muft  be  certain  and  immediate;  and 
"  yet  I  am  afraid  all  thefe  ingredients,  gloffed 
**  over  with  wealth  and  a  title,  have  been 
*'  treated  with  the  higheft  refpedl  and  vcne- 
*'  ration  in  the  one,  while  one  or  two  of  them 
*'  have  been  condemned  to  the  gallows  in  the 
"  other.  If  there  are,  then,  any  men  of  fuch 
*•  morals,  who  dare  call  themfelves  great,  and 
are  fo  reputed,  or  called,  at  leaft,  by  the 
deceived  multitude,  furely  a  little  private 
cenfure  by  the  few,  is  a  very  moderate  tax 
for  them  to  pay,  provided  no  more  was  to  be 
"  demanded  :  but,  however  the  glare  of  riches 
*'  and  aw^e  of  title  may  dazzle  and  terrify  the 
vulgar;  nay,  hov/ever  hypocrify  may  deceive 
^'  the  more  difcerning,  there  is  Itill  a  judge  in 
every  man's  breaft,  Vv'hich  none  can  cheat 
or  corrupt,  though  perhaps  it  is  the  only 
uncorrupt  thing  about  him.  And  yet,  in- 
flexible and  honeft  as  this  judge  is  (how- 
ever polluted  the  bench  be  on  which  he  fits) 
no  man  can,  in  my  opinion,  enjoy  any  ap- 
plaufe,  which  is  not  adjudged  to  be  his  due. 
Nothing  feems  to  me  more  prepofterous, 
than  that,  while  the  way  to  true  honour  lies 
fo  open  aiid  plain,  men  fhould  feek  falfe,  by 

"  fuch 
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*'  fuch  perverfe  and  rugged  paths ;  that,  while 

"  it  is  (o  eafy,  and  fafe,  and  truly  honourable 

*'  to  be  good,  men  fnould  wade  through  dif- 

"  iiculty,  and  danger,  and  real  infamy,  to  be 

''  great,  or,  to  ufe  a  fynonynious  word,  villains. 

"  Nor  hath  gcodnefs  leis  advantage,   in  the 

"  article  of  pleafure,  than  of  honour,  over  this 

"  kind    of  greatnefs.       The    fame   righteous 

"  judge  always  annexes  a  bitter  anxiety  to  the 

*'  purchafes   of   guilt,    whilft  it  adds  double 

"  fweetnefs  to  the  enjoyments  of  innocence  and 

"  virtue  ;  for  fear,  v/nich,  all  the  wife  agree, 

"  is  the  moft  wretched  of  human  evils,    is, 

"  in  fome  degree,  always  attending  the  for- 

"  mer,  and  never  can,  in  any  manner,  moleft 

"  the  happinefs  of  the  latter.       This  is  the 

"  dodrine  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  in- 

*'  culcate  in  this  hiflory ;  confining  myfelf,  at  ' 

*'  the  fame  time,  within  the  rules  of  proba-  | 

*'  bility  :    for,  except  in  one  chapter,  which  | 

"  is  meant  as  a  burlefque  on  the  extravagant  ; 

"  accounts  of  travellers,  I  believe  I  have  not  j 

"  exceeded  it.  And  though,  perhaps,  it  fome-  i 

"  times  happens,  contrary  to  the  inftances  I  I 

"  have  given,  that  the  villaiTx  fucceeds  in  his  ■! 

*'  purfuit,   and  acquires  fome  tranfitory,  im- 

"  perfed:  honour  or  pleafure  to  himielf  for 

"  his  iniquity ;  yet,  I  belive,  he  oftener  (hares  '' 

"  the  fate  of  jonaiha?!  Wild^  and  fuffers  the 

"  punifliment,  without  obtaining  the  reward. 

*'  As  I  believe  it  is  not  eafy  to  teach  a  more 

"  ufeful  leffon  than  this,  if  I  have  been  able 

"  to  add  the  Pleafant  to  it,  I  mJght  flatter  my- 
"  felf  with  having  carried  every  point.     Bu?, 

"  perhaps. 
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perhaps,  fome  apology  may  be  required  of 
me,  for  having  ufed  the  word  greatnefs^  to 
which  the  world  has  annexed  fuch  ho- 
nourable ideas,  in  fo  difgraceful  and  con- 
temptuous a  light.  Now  if  the  fad:  be, 
that  the  greatnefs,  which  is  commonly 
worfhipped,  is  really  of  that  kind  which  I 
have  here  reprefented,  the  fault  feems  ra- 
ther to  lie  in  thofe,  who  have  afcribed  to  it 
thofe  honours,  to  which  it  hath  not,  in 
reality,  the  leail  claim.  The  truth,  I  appre- 
hend, is,  we  often  confound  the  ideas  of 
goodnefs  and  greatnefs  together,  or  rather 
include  the  former  in  our  idea  of  the  latter. 
If  this  be  fo,  it  is  furely  a  great  error,  and 
no  lefs  than  a  miftake  of  the  capacity  for  the 
will.  In  reality,  no  qualities  can  be  more 
diftincfl :  for  as  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
that  benevolence,  honour,  honefty,  and  cha- 
rity, make  a  good  man  ;  and  that  parts  and 
courage  are  the  efficient  qualities  of  a  great 
man ;  fo  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  the  in- 
gredients which  compofe  the  former  of  thefe 
characters,  bear  no  analogy  to,  nor  depend- 
ence on,  thofe  which  conftitute  the  latter. 
A  man  may  therefore  be  gi'eat,  without 
being  good,  or  good,  without  being  great. 
However,  though  the  one  bear  no  neceflary 
dependence  on  the  other,  neither  is  there 
any  abfolute  repugnancy  among  them,  which- 
may  totally  prevent  their  union ;  fo  that 
they  may,  though  not  of  neceffity,  aflemble 
in  the  fame  mind,  as  they  actually  did,  and 
all  in  the  higheil  degree,  in  thofe  of  Socrates: 
9  *^  and 
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"  and  Brutus ;  and,  perhaps,  in  fome  among 
"  us.  I  at  leaft  know  one,  to  whom  Nature 
**  could  have  added  no  one  great  or  good  qua- 
"  Ilty,  more  than  flie  hath  beftowed  on  him. 
"  Here  then  appear  three  diftin(Sl  characters  ; 
"  the  great,  the  goo^/,  and  the  g^r at  and  good, 
**  The  laft  of  thefe  is  the  true  SubUme  in  hu- 
"  man  nature  ;  that  elevation,  by  which  the 
"  foul  of  man,  raifmg  and  extending  itfelf 
*'  above  the  order  of  this  creation,  and  bright- 
''  ened  with  a  certain  ray  of  divinity,  looks 
*'  down  on  the  condition  of  mortals.  This  is 
"  indeed  a  glorious  objedt,  on  which  we  can 
*'  never  gaze  with  too  much  praife  and  ad- 
"  miration.  A  perfect  work !  the  Iliad  of 
"  Nature !  ravifhing  and  aftonifliing,  and  which 
"  at  once  fills  us  with  love,  with  wonder,  and 
"  delight.  The  fecond  falls  greatly  fliort  of 
"  this  perfedion,  and  yet  hath  its  merit.  Our 
"  wonder  ceafes  ;  our  delight  is  leflened  ;  but 
*'  our  love  remains  :  of  which  paffion  goodnefs 
"  hath  always  appeared  to  me  the  only  true 
"  and  proper  objed:.  On  this  head,  it  may 
*'  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  I  do  not  con- 
"  ceive  my  good  man  to  be  abfolutely  a  fool 
"  or  a  coward  ;  but  that  he  often  partakes  too 
"  little  of  parts  or  courage,  to  have  any  pre- 
''  tenlion  to  greatnefs.  Now  as  to  that  great- 
"  nefs,  which  is  totally  devoid  of  goodnefs, 
*'  it  feems  to  me  in  nature  to  refemble  the 
*'  falfe  fubl'ime  in  poetry  ;  where  hombajl  is, 
"  by  the  ignorant  and  ill-judging  vulgar, 
*'  often  miftaken  for  foiid  wit  and  eloquence, 
"  whUft  it  is  in  effed  the  very  reverfe.     Thus 

"  pride 
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*'  pride,  oftentation,   inlblence,   cruelty,    and 

"  every  kind  of  villany,  are  often  conllrued 

*'  into  true  greatnefs  of  mind,  in  which  w^ 

*'  always  include  an  idea  of  goodnefs.     Thii? 

"  bomhaft  greatnefs^  then,  is  the  charader  I  in- 

"  tend  to  expofe ;  and  the  more  this  prevails 

"  in,  and  deceives  the  world,  taking  to  itfelf 

"  not  only  riches  and  power,  but  often  ho- 

"  nour,  or  at  leafi:  the  iliadow  of  it,  the  more 

*'  necelTary  it  is  to  ftrip  the  monfter  of  theie 

*'  falfe  colours,  and  fhew  it  in  its  native  de- 

"  forraity  ;  for,  by  fuffering  vice  to  poilefs  the 

"  reward  of  virtue,  we  do  a  double  injury  to 

*'  fociety,    by  encouraging   the  former,    and 

"  taking  away  the  chief  incentive  to  the  lat- 

"  ter.     Nay,  though  it  is,  I  believe,  impoP 

"  fible  to  give  vice  a  true  relifh  of  honour  and 

*'  glory,  or,  tho'  we  give  it  riches  and  power, 

"  to  give  it  the  enjoyment  of  them  ;   yet  it 

"  contaminates  the  food  it  cannot  tafte ;   and 

"  fullies  the  robe,  which  neither  fits  nor  be- 

"  comes  it,  till  virtue  difdains  them  both." 

Thus  hath  our  Author  developed  the  defign, 
with  which  he  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  yoiiatbait 
Wild;  a  noble  purpofe,  furely,  and  of  the  hlgheft 
importance  to  fociety.  A  latire  like  this,  v/hich 
at  once  ftrips  off  the  fpurious  ornaments  of 
liypocrify,  and  fhews  the  genuine  beauty  of 
the  moral  character,  will  be  always  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  who  dehres  to  rife 
wifer  or  better  from  the  book  he  perufcs  ;  not 
to  mention  that  this  performance  hath,  in  many 
places,  fuch  feafonings  of  humour,  that  it  can*- 
7  ^^'" 
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hot  fail  to  be  a  very  high  entertainment  to  all, 
who  have  a  tafte  for  exhibitions  of  the  Abliird 
and  Ridiculous  in  human  life.  But  though  the 
merit  of  the  Life  of  Jonathan  Wild  be  very 
conliderable,  yet  it  mult  be  allow^ed  to  be  very 
fhort  of  that  higher  order  of  compofition,  v^^hich 
our  Author  attained  in  his  other  pieces  of  in- 
vention. Hitherto  he  feems  but  preluding,  as 
it  vsrere,  to  fome  great  work,  in  which  all  the 
component  parts  of  his  genius  v/ere  to  be  {tt.xv 
in  their  full  and  vigorous  exertion  ;  in  which 
his  imagination  was  to  ftrike  us  by  the  mofl 
lively  and  juft  colouring,  his  wit  to  enliven  by 
the  happieft  allufions,  his  invention  to  enrich 
with  the  greateft  variety  of  charader  and  in^ 
cident,  and  hh  judgment  to  charm,  not  only  by 
the  propriety  and  grace  of  particular  parts, 
but  by  the  order,  harmony,  and  congruity  of 
the  whole:  to  this  high  excellence  he  made 
ftrong  approaches  in  the  Jofeph  Andrews ;  and 
in  the  Tom  Jones  he  has  fairly  bore  away  the 
palm. 

In  the  progrefs  of  Henry  Fielding's  talents, 
there  feems  to  have  been  three  remarkable  pe- 
riods; one,  when  his  genius  broke  forth  at  once, 
with  an  effulgence  fuperior  to  all  the  rays  of 
light  it  had  before  emitted,  like  the  fun  in  his 
morning  glory,  without  the  ardour  and  the 
blaze  which  afterwards  attend  him ;  the  fecond, 
when  it  was  difplayed  with  colleded  force,  and 
a  fulnefs  of  perfedion,  like  the  fun  in  meri- 
dian majefty,  with  all  his  higheft  warmth  and 
fplendour ;  and  the  third,  when  the  fam.e  genius. 

Vol.  I,  F  grown 
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grown  more  cool  and  temperate,  ftill  continued 
to  cheer  and  enliven,  but  fliewed,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  it  was  tending  to  its  decline ;  like 
the  lame  fun,  abating  from  his  ardour,  but  ftill 
gilding  the  weftern  hemifphere. 

To  thefe  three  epochas  of  our  Author's  ge- 
nius, the  reader  will  be  before-hand  with  me 
in  obferving,  that  there  is  an  exadt  correfpond- 
ency  in  the  yofeph  Aridre'ws^  'Tom  yo?ies^  and 
Amelia,  Jofcph  Andrews,  as  the  prefiice  to 
the  work  informs  us,  was  intended  for  an  imi- 
tation of  the  ftyle  and  manner  oi Cervantes:  and 
how  delightfully  he  has  copied  the  humour, 
the  gravity,  and  the  fine  ridicule  of  his  mafter, 
they  can  witnefs,  who  are  acquainted  with  both 
writers.  The  truth  is,  Fielding,  in  this  per- 
formance, was  employed  in  the  very  province 
for  which  his  talents  were  peculiarly  and  hap- 
pily formed  ;  namely,  the  fabulous  narration 
of  fome  imagined  adion,  w^hich  did  occur,  or 
might  probably  have  occurred,  in  human  life. 
Nothing  could  be  more  happily  conceived  than 
the  character  of  Parfon  Adams  for  the  prin- 
cipal perfonage  of  the  work ;  the  humanity, 
and  benevolence  of  afFedion,  the  goodnefs  of 
heart,  and  the  zeal  for  virtue,  which  come 
from  him  upon  all  occafions,  attach  us  to  Mr. 
Adams  in  the  m.oft  endearing  manner  ;  his 
excellent  talents,  his  erudition,  and  his  real 
acquirements  of  knowledge  in  claffical  anti- 
quity, and  the  liicrcd  writings,  together  with 
his  honefty,  command  our  efteem  and  refpedt ; 
while  his  iimphcity  and  innocence  in  the  ways 

of 
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of  men,  provoke  our  fmlles  by  the  contraft  they 
bear  to  his  real  intelle6l:ual  character,  and  con- 
duce to  make  him  in  the  higheft  manner  the 
objed  of  mirth,  v/ithout  degrading  him  in 
our  eftimation,  by  the  many  ridiculous  em- 
barraffments  to  which  they  every  now  and  then 
make  him  Uable  ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
that  habitual  abfence  of  m.ind,  which  is  his 
predominant  foible,  and  which  never  fails  to 
give  a  tinge  to  vv^hatever  he  is  about,  makes 
the  honeft  clergyman  almoft  a  rival  of  the  re- 
nowned Don  ^dxote ;  the  adventures  he  is  led 
into,  in  confequence  of  this  infirmity,  aflum- 
ing  fomething  of  the  romantic  air  which  ac- 
companies the  knight-errant,  and  the  circum- 
ftances  of  his  forgetfulnefs,  tending  as  ftrongly 
to  excite  our  laughter,  as  the  miftakes  of  the 
Spanifh  hero.  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that,  when 
Don  Quixote  miftakes  the  barber's  bafon  for 
Mamhrino\  helmet,  no  reader  ever  found  the 
fituation  more  ridiculous  and  truly  comic  than 
Parfon  Adams's  travelling  to  London  to  fell  a 
/*et  of  fermons,  and  2iCtU2i\\jf flapping  his  fingers^ 
and  fak'mg  tivo  or  three  tur?is  round  the  room  in 
extofy^  when  introduced  to  a  bookfeller  in  or- 
der to  make  an  immediate  bargain  ;  and  then 
immediately  after,  not  being  able  to  find  thofe 
fame  fermons,  when  he  exclaims,  "  I  profefs, 
I  believe  I  left  them  behind  me."  There  are 
many  touches  in  the  conduct  of  this  charadter, 
which  occafion  the  moft  exquifite  merriment ; 
and  I  believe  it  will  not  be  found  too  bold  an 
aflertion,  if  we  fay  that  the  celebrated  character 
of  an  abfeut  man,  by  La  Bruyere,  is  extremely 
F  2  fliort 
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fhort  of  that  true  and  juft  refemblance  to  Na- 
ture, with  which  our  Author  has  deUneated  the 
features  of  Adams :  the  former  indeed  is  car- 
ried to  an  agreeable  extravagance,  but  the  lat- 
ter has  the  fine  lights  and  fhades  of  probabi- 
lity. It  will  not  be  improper  l>ere  to  men- 
tion, that  the  reverend  Mr.  Young,  a  learned 
and  much  efteemed  friend  of  Mr.  Fielding's, 
fat  for  this  picture.  Mr.  Young  was  remark- 
able for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  authors,  and  had  as  paffionate  a  vene- 
ration for  jEfchylus  as  Parfon  Adams  ;  the 
overflowings  of  his  benevolence  were  as  ftrong, 
and  his  fits  of  reverie  were  as  frequent,  and 
occurred  too  upon  the  moft  interefting  occa- 
lions.  Of  this  laft  obfervation  a  fingular  in- 
ftance  is  given  by  a  gentleman  who  ferved, 
during  the  lafl:  war,  in  Flanders,  in  the  very 
fame  regiment  to  which  Mr.  Young  was  chap- 
lain. On  a  fine  fummer's  evening,  he  thought 
proper  to  indulge  himfelf  in  his  love  of  a  fo- 
litary  walk  ;  and  accordingly  he  fallied  forth 
from  his  tent :  the  beauties  of  the  hemifphere, 
and  the  landfcape  round  him,  prefTedv/armly  on 
his  imagination  ;  his  heart  overflowed  with  be- 
nevolence to  all  God's  creatures,  and  gratitude 
to  the  Supreme  Difpenfer  of  that  emanation  of 
glory,  which  covered  the  face  of  things.  It  is 
very  pofllble  that  a  paflTagc  in  his  dearly-be- 
loved JEfchylus  occurred  to  his  memory  on  this 
occafion,  and  feduced  his  thoughts  into  a  pro- 
found meditation.  Whatever  was  the  object 
of  his  refledions,  certain  it  is  that  fomething 
did  powerfully  feize  his  imagination,  fo  as  to 

preclude 
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preclude  all  attention  to  things  that  lay  imme- 
diately before  him ;   and,  in  that  deep  fit  of 
abfence,  Mr.  Young  proceeded  on  his  jour^ 
ney,  till  he  arrived  very  quietly  and  calmly  in 
the  enemy's  camp,  where  he  was,  with  diffi- 
culty, brought  to  a  recolledion  of  himfelf,  by 
the  repetition  of  ^li  va  la  P  from  the  foldiers 
upon  duty.     The  officer,   who  commanded, 
finding  that  he  had  ftrayed  thither  in  the  un- 
defigning  fimplicity  of  his  heart,  and  feeing  an 
innate  goodnefs  in  his  prifoner,  which  com- 
manded his  refpedl,  very  politely  gave  him 
leave  to  purfue  his  contemplations  home  again. 
Such  was  the  gentleman,  from  whom  the  idea 
of  Parfon  Adams  was  derived  ;  how  it  is  inter- 
woven into  the  Hiftory  of  Jofeph  Andrews,  and 
how  fuftained  with  unabating  pieafantry  to  the 
conclufion,  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  as  it  is 
fufficiently  felt  and  acknowledged.    The  whole 
work  indeed  abounds  with  lituations  of  the 
truly  comic  kind  ;  the  incidents  and  characters 
are  unfolded  with  fine  turns  of  furprize  ;  and 
it  is  among  the  few  works  of  invention,  pro- 
duced by  the  Englifh  writers,  which  will  al- 
ways continue  in  requeft.     But  ftill  it  is  but 
the  fun-rife  of  our  Author's  genius.  The  hint, 
it  feems,  w^as  fuggefted  to  him  by  the  fuccefs 
of  the  late  Mr.  Richardfo7i\  hiftory  of  Pamela 
Andrews :  Jofeph  is  here  reprefented  as  her 
brother,    and  he  boafts  the  fame  virtue  and 
continency  which  are  the  charaderiftics  of  his 
fifter.     In  the  plan  of  the  work,  Mr.  Fielding 
did  not  form  to  himfelf  a  circle  wide  enough 
for  the  abundance  of  his  imagination  j    the 
F  3  maia 
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main  action  was  too  trivial  and  unimportant 
to  admit  of  the  variety  of  charaders  and 
events  which  the  reader  generally  looks  for  in 
fuch  produdtions  :  the  attainment  of  perfedion 
in  thi-^,  kind  of  writing  was  in  referve  for  Mr. 
Fielding  in  a  future  work. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Jofeph  An- 
drew?, the  laft  comedy,  which  came  from  this 
Writer's  pen,  was  exhibited  on  the  ftage,  in- 
titled  The  Wcdd'mg  Day :  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  it  was  attended  w^ith  an  indif- 
ferent fhare  of  fuccefs.  The  law,  from  this 
time,  had  its  hot  and  cold  fits  with  him ;  he 
purfued  it  by  ftarts,  and  after  frequent  inter- 
miffions,  which  are  ever  flital  in  this  profef- 
fion,  in  v/hich  whoever  is  fituated,  is,  for  a 
long  time,  in  the  condition  of  the  boatman  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Georgics,  working  his  way  againft 
the  ftream  ;  and,  if  he  fliould  by  chance  remit 
from  his  labour,  he  is  rapidly  carried  back, 
^nd  lofes  from  the  progrefs  he  had  made ; 

. — .-r-fi  hrachia  forte  remifit^ 
Atqiieillumin  prcsccps  prono  rapitalveus  amnu 

'  Thefe  occafional  relaxations  of  induftry  Mr. 

Fielding  felt,  and  he  alfo  felt  the  inconvenien-^ 

ces  of  them  ;  which  was  the  more  fevere  upon 

him,  as  voluntary  and  wilful  negled  could  not 

be  charged  upon  him.     The  repeated  ihocks 

[,  of  illnQfs  difabled  him  from  being  as  affiduous 

y  an  attendant  at  the  bar,  as  his  own  inclination, 

li  ^nd  patience  of  the  moll  laborious  application, 

11  ""    ■  would 
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would  otherwife  have  made  him.  Befides  the 
demands  for  expence,  which  his  valetudinarian 
habit  of  body  conftantly  made  upon  him,  he 
had  likewife  a  family  to  maintain  ;  from  bufi- 
nefs  he  derived  little  or  no  fupplies,  and  his 
profpeds,  therefore,  grew  every  day  more 
gloomy  and  melancholy.  To  thefe  difcouraging 
circumftances,  if  we  add  the  infirmity  of  his 
wife,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  the  agonies 
he  felt  on  her  account,  the  meafure  of  his 
afflictions  will  be  well  nigh  full.  To  fee  her 
daily  languifning  and  wearing  away  before  his 
eyes,  was  too  much  for  a  man  of  his  ftrong 
fenfations  ;  the  fortitude  of  mind,  with  which 
he  met  all  the  other  calamities  of  life,  de- 
ferted  him  on  this  mofl:  trying  occafion  ;  and 
her  death,  which  happened  about  this  time, 
brought  on  fuch  a  vehemence  of  grief,  that  his 
friends  began  to  think  him  in  danger  of  lofing 
his  reafon.  When  the  firft  emotions  of  his 
forrow  were  abated,  philofophy  adminiftercd 
her  aid  ;  his  refolution  returned,  and  he  began 
again  to  ftruggle  with  his  fortune.  He  en- 
ga^^ed  in  two  periodical  papers  fucceffively, 
with  a  laudable  and  fpirited  defign  of  render- 
ing fervice  to  his  country.  The  firft  of  thefe 
was  called  the  'True  Patriot ^  which  was  fet  on 
foot  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  was  con- 
ducive to  the  excitement  of  loyalty,  and  a  love 
for  the  conftitution  in  the  breafts  of  his  coun- 
trymen. A  project  of  the  fame  kind  had  been 
executed  in  the  year  17 15,  when  the  nation 
laboured  under  the  fame  difficulties,  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Addifon,  who  afterwards  rofe  to 
F  4  be 
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be  fecretary  of  ftate.  The  Freeholder^  by  that 
elegant  writer,  contains,  no  doubt,  many  fea- 
fonable  animadverfions,  and  a  delicate  vein  of 
wit  and  raillery :  but  it  may  be  pronounced 
with  fafety,  that  in  the  True  Patriot  there  was 
difplayed  a  folid  knowledge  of  the  Britifh  laws 
and  government,  together  with  occalional 
Tallies  of  humour,  w^hich  would  have  made  no 
inconiiderable  figure  in  the  political  compofi- 
tions  of  an  Addlfon  or  a  Siv'ift,  The  Jaca- 
hite  Journal  was  calculated  to  difcredit  the 
Ihattered  remains  of  an  unfuccefsful  party,  and 
by  a  well-applied  raillery  and  ridicule  to  bring 
the  fentiments  of  the  difaffecled  into  contempt, 
and  thereby  efface  them,  not  only  from  the 
converfation,  but  the  minds  of  men.  How 
excellently  he  fucceeded  in  this  defign,  may  be 
felt  by  the  reader,  if  he  will  be  at  the  fmall 
trouble  of  turning  over  the  leaves,  which  clofc 
the  fourth  volun^e  of  this  edition. 

Our  Author,  by  this  time,  attained  the  age 
of  forty-three  ;  and  being  inceffantly  purfued 
by  reiterated  attacks  of  the  gout,  he  was  wholly 
rendered  incapable  of  purfuing  the  bufmefs  of 
a  barriifer  any  longer.  He  was  obliged  there-r 
fore  to  accept  an  office,  which  feldom  fails  of 
being  hateful  to  the  populace,  and  of  courfe 
Uable  to  many  injurious  imputations,  namely, 
aii  aifling  magiftrate  in  the  commiflion  of  the 
peace  for  Middle.fe>,\  That  he  was  not  inat-^ 
t^ntive  to  the  calls  of  his  duty,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  laboured  to  be  an  ufeful  ci^ 
|izen,  is  evident  from  the  many  tra(^s  he  pub^ 
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lifhed,  relating  to  feveral  of  the  penal  laws, 
and  to  the  vices  and  mal-pradices  which  thofe 
laws  were  intended  to  reftrain.  Under  this 
head  will  be  found  feveral  valuable  pieces  ; 
particularly  a  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  de- 
livered at  Weftminiler,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1 749.  In  this  little  work,  the  hiftory  of  grand 
juries  from  their  origin,  and  the  wife  intention 
of  them  for  the  cognizance  of  abufe,  and  the 
fafety  of  the  fubje6t,  are  thought  to  be  traced 
with  no  fmall  fkill  and  accuracy.  The  pam- 
phlet on  the  E?icreafe  and  Caufe  of  Robberies^ 
has  been  held  in  high  eftimation  by  fome  emi- 
nent perfons  who  have  adminiftered  juftice  in 
Weftminfter  Hall,  and  ftill  continue  to  ferve 
their  country  in  a  legiilative  capacity.  It  has 
been  already  obferved,  that  he  left  behind  him 
two  volumes  of  Crown  Law  ;  and  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  mention,  in  this  place,  a  pam- 
phlet, intitled,  A  Propofal  for  the  Mainte- 
nance of  the  Poor ;  which,  though  it  is  not  re- 
printed in  this  colledion,  not  being  deemed  of 
a  colour  with  works  of  invention  and  genius, 
yet  it  does  honour  to  our  Author  as  a  magif- 
trate ;  as  it  could  not  be  produced  without  in- 
tenfe  application,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
fervice  of  the  community. 

Amidst  thefe  fevere  exercifes  of  his  un- 
derftanding,  and  all  the  laborious  duties  of  his 
office,  his  invention  could  not  lie  ftill ;  but  he 
found  leifure  to  amule  himfelf,  and  afterwards 
the  world,  with  the  Hiftory  of  Tom  Jones, 
And  now  w^e  are  arrived  at  the  fecond  grand 

^poch 
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epoch  of  Mr.  Fielding's  genius,  when  all  his 
faculties  were  in  perfedl  unifon,  and  confpired 
to  produce  a  complete  work.  If  we  confider 
I'om  Jones  in  the  fame  light  in  which  the 
ablcfl:  critics  have  examined  the  ///W,  the 
jEne'uf,  and  the  Paradlfc  Loji^  namely,  with  a 
view  to  the  fable,  the  manners,  the  fentiments, 
and  the  ftyle,  we  fhall  find  it  Handing  the  teft 
of  the  fevered  criticifm,  and  indeed  bearing 
away  the  envied  praife  of  a  complete  perform- 
ance. In  the  firft  place,  the  adion  has  that 
unity,  which  is  the  boaft  of  the  great  models 
of  compoiition ;  it  turns  upon  a  iingle  event, 
attended  with  many  circumftances,  and  many 
fubordinate  incidents,  which  feem,  in  the  pro- 
grcfs  of  the  work,  to  perplex,  to  entangle,  and 
to  involve  the  whole  in  difficulties,  and  lead 
on  the  reader's  imagination,  with  an  eagernefs 
of  curiofity,  through  fccnes  of  prodigious  vari- 
ety, till  at  length  the  different  intricacies  and 
complications  of  the  fable  are  explained,  after 
the  fame  gradual  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  worked  up  to  a  crilis :  incident  arifes  out 
of  incident ;  the  feeds  of  every  thing  that 
fhoots  up  are  laid  with  a  judicious  hand  ;  and 
whatever  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ftory, 
feems  naturally  to  grow  out  of  thofe  paffages 
which  preceded ;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
bufinefs,  with  great  propriety  and  probability, 
works  itfelf  up  into  various  embarraffments,  and 
then  afterwards,  by  a  regular  feries  oi"* events, 
clears  itfelf  from  all  impediments,  and  brings 
itfelf  inevitably  to  a  conclufion  ;  like  a  river, 
which,  in  its  progrefs,  foams  amongft  frag- 
ments 
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ments  of  rocks,  and  for  a  while  feems  pent  up 
by  unfurmountable  oppofitions  ;  then  angrily 
dalhes  for  a  while,  then  plunges  under  ground 
into  caverns,  and  runs  a  fubterraneous  courfe, 
till  at  length  it  breaks  out  again,  meanders 
round  the  country,  and  with  a  clear,  placid 
ftream  flows  gently  into  the  Ocean.  By  this 
artful  management,  our  Author  has  given  us 
the  perfection  of  fable  ;  which,  as  the  writers 
upon  the  fubje<£l  have  juftly  obferved,  confifts 
in  fuch  obftacles  to  retard  the  final  iffue  of  the 
whole,  as  fhall  at  leaft,  in  their  confequences, 
accelerate  the  cataftrophe,  and  bring  it  evi- 
dently and  neceflarily  to  that  period  only, 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  arife  from 
it ;  fo  that  the  adion  could  not  remain  in  fuf- 
penfe  any  longer,,  but  muft  naturally  clofe  and 
determine  itfelf.  It  may  be  proper  to  add, 
that  no  fable  whatever  affords,  in  its  folution, 
fuch  artful  ilates  of  fufpenfe,  fuch  beautiful 
turns  of  furprife,  fuch  unexpeded  incidents, 
and  fuch  fudden  difcoveries,  fometimes  appa- 
rently embarraffing,  but  always  promifmg  the 
cataftrophe,  and  eventually  promoting  the 
completion  of  the  whole.  V'lda^  the  celebrat- 
ed critic  of  Italy,  has  tranfmitted  down  to  us, 
in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  a  very  beautiful  idea  of  a 
well-concerted  fable,  when  he  reprefents  the 
reader  of  it  in  the  fituation  of  a  traveller  to  a 
diftant  town,  who,  when  he  perceives  but  a 
faint  fhadowy  glimmering  of  its  walls,  its 
fpires,  and  its  edifices,  purfues  his  journey  with 
more  alacrity,  than  when  he  cannot  fee  any 
appearances  to  notify  the  place  to  which  he  is 

tending, 
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tending,  but  is  obliged  to  purfue  a  melancholy 
and  forlorn  road,  through  a  depth  of  vallies, 
without  any  objedt  to  flatter  or  to  raife  his 
expectation. 

Hand  aliter^  longlnqua  petit  qui  forte  viator 
Mcenia^  fi  pofitas  altis  in  collibiis  arces 
Nunc  etiam  duhias  oculis  videt,  incipit  tdtro 
Latior  ire  viam^  placidumque  tirgere  labor  em  ^ 
ihiam  cum  nufqiiam  ullce  ccrnuntur  quas  adit 

arces, 
Obfcurum  fed  iter  tendit  convalUbus  imis» 

In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  thus  regular 
and  uniform,  what  a  variety  of  humorous 
fcenes  of  life,  of  defcriptions,  and  charaders, 
has  our  Author  found  means  to  incorporate 
with  the  principal  adion  ;  and  this  too,  with- 
out diftrading  the  reader's  attention  with  ob- 
jects foreign  to  his  fubjed,  or  weakening  the 
general  intereft  by  a  multiplicity  of  epifodical 
events  ?  Still  obferving  the  grand  effential  rule 
of  unity  in  the  defign,  I  believe  no  author  has 
introduced  a  greater  diverfity  of  charaders,  or 
difplayed  them  more  fully,  or  in  more  various 
attitudes.  Allivorthy  is  the  moft  amiable  pic- 
ture in  the  world  of  a  man  who  does  honour 
to  his  fpecies :  in  his  own  heart  he  finds  con- 
Itant  propenfities  to  the  moft  benevolent  and 
generous  adions,  and  his  underftanding  con- 
duds  him  with  difcretion  in  the  performance 
of  whatever  his  goodnefs  fuggefts  to  him.  And 
though  it  is  apparent  that  the  author  laboured 
this  portrait  con  amorc^  and  meant  to  offer  it  to 

mankind 
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mankind  as  a  juft  object  of  imitation,  he  has 
foberly  reftrained  himfelf  within  the  bounds 
of  probability,  nay,  it  may  be  faid,  of  ftrid: 
truth  ;  as,  in  the  general  opinion,  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  copied  here  the  features  of  a 
worthy  character  ftill  in  being.  Nothing  can 
be  more  entertaining  than  Western  ;  his 
niftic  manners,  his  natural  undifciplined  ho- 
nefty,  his  half-enlightened  underftanding,  with 
the  felf-pleafing  fhrewdnefs  which  accompa- 
nies it,  and  the  bias  of  his  mind  to  miflaken 
politics,  are  all  delineated  with  precifion  and 
fine  humour.  The  fillers  of  thofe  two  gentle- 
men are  aptly  introduced,  and  give  rife  to 
many  agreeable  fcenes.  '\tom  Jones  will  at  all 
times  be  a  fine  leffon  to  young  men  of  good 
tendencies  to  virtue,  who  yet  fuffer  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  their  paffions  to  hurry  them  away. 
Thwackum  and  Square  are  excellently  oppofed 
to  each  other  ;  the  former  is  a  well-drawn 
pidure  of  a  divine^  who  is  neglectful  of  the 
moral  part  of  his  character,  and  oftentatioufly 
talks  of  religion  and  grace  ;  the  latter  is  a  ftrong 
ridicule  of  thofe,  who  have  high  ideas  of  the 
dignity  of  our  nature,  and  of  the  native  beauty 
of  virtue,  v/ithout  owning  any  obligations  of 
conduct  from  religion.  But  grace,  without 
practical  goodnefs,  and  the  moral  fitnefs  of 
•things,  are  fhewn,  with  a  fine  vein  of  ridicule, 
to  be  but  weak  principles  of  adion.  In  fhort, 
all  the  charaders  down  to  Partridge,  and  even 
to  a  maid  or  an  hoftler  at  an  inn,  are  drawn 
with  truth  and  humour :  and  indeed  they 
abound  fo  much,  and  are  fo  often  brought  for- 
ward in  a  dramatic  manner,  that  eveiy  thing 

may 
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may  be  faid  to  be  here  in  adion ;  every  thhig 
has  Manners  ;  and  the  very  manners  which 
belong  to  it  in  human  Hfe.  They  look,  they 
ad,  they  fpeak  to  our  imaginations,  juR;  as  they 
appear  to  us  in  the  world.  The  Sentiments 
which  they  utter,  are  peculiarly  annexed  to 
their  habits,  paflions,  and  ideas ;  which  is 
what  poetical  propriety  requires  ;  and,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Author,  it  muft  be  faid,  that, 
whenever  he  addrelTes  us  in  perfon,  he  is  al- 
ways in  the  interefls  of  virtue  and  religion, 
and  infpires,  in  a  ftrain  of  moral  refledion,  a 
true  love  of  goodnefs  and  honour,  with  a  juil. 
deteftation  of  impofture,  hypocrify,  and  all 
fpecious  pretences  to  uprightnefs. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  province  of  the 
Comic  Mufe,  that  requires  fo  great  a  variety  of 
ftyle,  as  this  kind  of  defcription  of  men  and 
manners,  in  which  Mr.  Fielding  fo  much  de- 
lighted. The  laws  of  the  mock-epic,  in  which 
this  fpecies  of  writing  is  properly  included, 
demand,  that,  when  trivial  things  are  to  be 
reprefented  with  a  burlefque  air,  the  language 
fhould  be  raifed  into  a  fort  of  tumour  of  dig- 
nity, that,  by  the  contraft  between  the  ideas  and 
the  pomp  in  which  they  are  exhibited,  they 
mav  appear  the  more  ridiculous  to  our  ima- 
ginations. Of  our  Author's  talent  in  this  v/ay, 
there  are  inftances  in  almoft  every  chapter; 
and  were  we  to  aihgn  a  particular  example,- 
we  fhould  refer  to  the  relation  of  a  battle  in 
the  Home-ricanjlyle,  On  the  other  hand,  when 
matters,  in  appearance,  of  higher  mom.ent, 
but,  in  reality,  attended  with  incongruous  cir- 
4  cum  fiances, 
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ciimftances,  are  to  be  fet  forth  in  the  garb  of 
ridicule,  which  they  deferve,  it  is  neceflary 
that  the  language  fliould  be  proportion  ably 
lowered,  and  that  the  metaphors  and  epithets 
made  ufe  of  be  transferred  from  things  of  a 
meaner  nature,  that  fo  the  falfe  importance  of 
the  objed:  defcribed  may  fail  into  a  gay  con- 
tempt. The  firll  fpecimen  of  this  manner 
that  occurs  to  me,  is  in  the  yofiathcm  Wild  : 
"  For  my  own  part,"  fays  he,  "  I  confeis  I 
"  look  on  this  death  of  hanging  to  be  as  pro- 
"  per  for  a  hero  as  any  other ;  and  I  folemnly 
"  declare,  that,  had  Alexander  the  Great  been 
"  hanged,  it  w^ould  not  in  the  lead  have  di- 
"  minilhed  my  refpe<3;  to  his  memory."  A 
better  example  of  what  is  here  intended  might, 
no  doubt,  be  chofen,  as  things  of  this  nature 
may  be  found  almoft  every  w^here  in  Tom 
Jones,  or  Jofeph  Andrews ;  but  the  quotation 
here  made  will  ferve  to  illuftrate,  and  that  is 
fufficient.  The  mock-epic  has  likewife  fre- 
quent occafion  for  the  graveft  irony,  for  florid 
defcription,  for  the  true  fublime,  for  the  pa- 
thetic, for  clear  and  perfpicuous  narrative,  for 
poignant  fatire,  and  generous  panegyric.  For 
all  thefe  different  modes  of  eloquence,  Mr. 
Fielding's  genius  was  moft  happily  versatile ; 
and  his  power  in  all  of  them  is  fo  confpicuous, 
that  he  may  juftly  be  faid  to  have  had  the  rare 
fkill,  required  by  Horace,  of  giving  to  each 
part  of  his  w^ork  its  true  and  proper  colouring, 

Servare  vices,  operiimqiie  colores. 

In  this  confifts  the  fpecific  quality  of  fine 
writing  5  and  thus,  our  Author  being  confeiT- 

edly 
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ediy  eminent  in  all  the  great  eflentials  of  com- 
poiition,  in  fable,  charader,  fentiment,  and 
elocution  ;  and  as  thefe  could  not  be  all  united 
in  fo  high  an  affemblage,  without  a  rich  in- 
vention, a  ilne  imagination,  an  enlightened 
judgment,  and  a  lively  wit,  we  may  fairly  here 
decide  his  character,  and  pronounce  him  the 
English  Cervantes. 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
To;72  Jones  we  find  our  Author  poffeffed  the 
fofter  graces  of  character-painting,  and  of  de- 
fcription  ;  many  fituations  and  fentiments  are 
touched  with  a  delicate  hand,  and  through- 
out the  work  he  feems  to  feel  as  much  delight 
in  defcribing  the  amiable  part  of  human  na- 
ture, as  in  his  early  days  he  had  in  exaggerat- 
ing the  ftrong  and  harfh  features  of  turpitude 
and  deformity.  .  This  circumftance  breathes 
an  air  of  philanthropy  through  his  work,  and 
renders  it  an  image  of  truths  as  the  Roman  Ora- 
tor calls  a  comedy.  And  hence  it  arofe,  from 
this  truth  of  character  which  prevails  in  Tom 
Jones,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  qualities 
of  the  writer,  above  fet  forth,  that  the  fuffrage 
of  the  moll  learned  critic*  of  this  nation  was 
given  to  our  Author,  when  he  fays,  "  Monf. 
"  de  Marivaux  in  France,  and  Mr.  Fielding 
*'  in  England,  ftand  the  foremoft  among  thofe, 
"  who  have  given  a  faithful  and  chafte  copy 
"  of  Ife  and  manners^  and,  by  enriching  their 
"  romance  with  the  beft  part  of  the  comic 
**  art,  may  be  faid  to  have  brought  it  to  per- 
"  fcCtion."  Such  a  favourable  decifion  from 
*  Dr.  Warburton, 
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fo  able  a  judge,  will  do  honour  to  Mr.  Fielding 
with  pofterity  ;  and  the  excellent  genius  of  the 
perfon,  with  whom  he  has  paralleled  him,  w^ill 
refled:  the  trueft  praife  on  the  author,  who 
was  capable  of  being  his  illuftrious  rival. 

Marivaux  poflefTed  rare  and  fine  talents  ; 
he  was  an  attentive  obferver  of  mankind,  and 
the  tranfcripts  he  made  from  thence  are  the 
image  of  truth.  At  his  reception  into  the 
French  Academy,  he  was  told,  in  an  elegant 
fpeech  made  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Se?ts^  "that 
the  celebrated  La  Bruyere  feemed  to  be  revived 
in  him,  and  to  retrace  with  his  pencil  thofe 
admirable  portraits  of  men  and  manners,  which 
formerly  unmafked  fo  many  charaders,  and 
expofed  their  vanity  and  affedation.  Mari- 
vaux  feems  never  fo  happy,  as  when  he  is 
reprobating  the  falfe  pretences  of  allumed 
charaders  :  the  diffimuiation  of  friends,  the 
policy  of  the  ambitious,  the  littlenefs  and  arro- 
gance of  the  great,  the  infolence  of  Vv^ealth, 
the  arts  of  the  courtezan,  the  impertinence  of 
foppery,  the  refined  foibles  of  the  fair  fex,  the 
diilipation  of  youth,  the  gravity  of  falfe  im- 
portance, the  fubtleties  of  hypocrify  and  ex- 
terior religion,  together  with  all  the  delicacies 
of  real  honour,  and  the  fentiments  of  true  vir- 
tue, are  delineated  by  him  in  a  lively  and  ftrik- 
ing  manner.  He  v/as  not  contented  merely  to 
copy  their  appearances ;  he  went  iWW  deeper, 
and  fearched  for  all  the  internal  movements  of 
their  paflions,  with  a  curiofity  that  is  always 
penetrating,  but  fometimes  appears  over-foli- 
citcus,  and,  as  the  critic  expreffes  it,  iiltro-  per- 
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fefhwi  tj-iibi.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  to  in^ 
iinuate,  that  he  exceeds  the  bounds  of  truth  ; 
but  occafionally  he  feems  to  rciine,  till  the 
traces  grow  minute  and  almoft  imperceptible. 
He  is  a  painter,  who  labours  his  portraits  with 
a  careful  and  a  fcrupulous  hand ;  he  attaches 
liimfelf  to  them  with  affedtion  ;  knows  not 
when  to  give  over,  ncfclvit  quod  bene  ccjfit^  rc- 
linquere^  but  continues  touching  and  retouch- 
ing, till  his  traits  become  fo  delicate,  that  they 
at  length  are  without  efficacy,  and  the  attention 
of  the  connoifleur  is  tired,  before  the  diligence 
of  the  artift  is  wearied.  But  this  rehnement 
of  M-ar'ivaux  is  apologized  for  by  the  remark 
of  the,  Ethic  Poet,  who  obferves  that  this  kind 
of  enquiry  is 

Like  following  life  thro*  infed:s  we  diiTecl ; 
We  lole  it  in  the  moment  we  detect. 

OYcr-curlous,- 
it  is  the  nature  of  the  fubje6l  that  allures  him  ; 
and,  in  general,  he  greatly  recompenfes  us  for 
the  unwillingnefs  he  flicws  to  quit  his  work,, 
by  the  valuable  illuftrations  he  gives  it,  and 
the  delicacy  with  which  he  marks  all  the  liner 
features  of  the  mind.  His  diction,  it  mull 
not  be  ditlembled,  is  fometimes,  but  not  often, 
far-fetched  and  ftrained  ;  and  it  was  even  ob- 
jected to  him  in  the  Ipeech,  already  mentioned, 
of  the  ArcbhiJJjop  of  Se?is^  that  his  choice  of 
words  was  not  always  pure  and  legitimate. 
Each  phrafe,  and  often  each  word,  is  a  fentence ;. 
but  he  was  apt  to  be  hazardous  and  daring  ia 
his  metaphors,  which  Vv^as  obferved  to  him, 

leil 
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left  his  example,  and  the  connivance  of  the 
Academy,  which  fits  in  a  kind  of  legiilative 
capacity  upon  works  of  tafte,  fliould  occafion 
a  vicious  imitation  of  the  particulars  in  which 
he  was  deemed  defedlive.    This  criticifm  Ma^ 
rivar/x  has  fomew^here  attempted  to  anfw^er,  by 
obferving,  that  he  always  writes  more  like  a 
man  than  an  author,  and  endeavours  to  con- 
vey his  ideas  to  his  readers  in  the  fame  light 
they  ftruck  his  own  imagination,  which  had 
great  fecundity,  v/armth,  and  vivacity.     The 
Fayfan  Piirvenu  feems  to  be  the  Jofiph  Aii^ 
drews  of  this  Author  ;   and  the  Mana?inc\  his 
higher  work,  or  his  Tom  jcnes.      The]/  are 
both,  in  a  very  exquifite  degree,  amufmg  and 
inftrudive.     They  are    not   written,    indeed, 
upsn  any  of  the  law^s  of  compofition  promulged 
by  Arijiotle^  and  expounded  by  his  followers  : 
his  romances  begin  regularly  w^ith  the  birth 
and  parentage  of   the  principal  perfoii,    and 
proceed  in  a  narrative  of  eventSj  including  in- 
deed great  variety,  and  artfully  raifing  and  fuf-^ 
pending  our  expectation  :   they  are  rather  to 
be  z?Xi^diJiclitious  bicgraphy^  than  a  comic  fable, 
confifting  of  a  beginnings  a  middle^  and  cnd^ 
where  one  principal'  action  is  offered  to  the 
imagination,  in  its  procefs  is  involved  in  dif- 
ficulties, and  rifes   gradually  into  tumult  and 
perplexity,   till,  in  a  manner  unexpected ^   it 
works  itfelf  clear,  and  comes,  by  natural  but 
unforefeen  incidents^  to  a  termination. 

In  this  laft-mentioned  particular^  Fielding 

boafts  a  manifeft  fuperiority  over  Marivaux. 

Uniformity  amidft  variety  is  jultly  allowed  in 

G  2  all 
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all  works  of  invention  to  be  the  prime  fource 
of  beauty,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
To7n  Jojies.  The  Author,  for  the  moft  part,  is 
more  readily  fatisfied  in  his  drawings  of  cha- 
rader  than  the  French  writer;  the  ilrong  fpe- 
cihc  qualities  of  his  perfonacres  he  fers  forth 
with  a  few  mafterly  ftroke?,  hut  the  nicer  and 
more  fuhtle  workings  of  the  mind  he  is  not  fo 
anxious  to  inveftigate  ;  when  the  pafhons  are 
agitated,  he  can  give  us  their  conflids,  and 
their  various  tranlitions,  but  he  does  not  al- 
ways point  out  the  fecret  caufe  that  fets  them 
in  motion,  or,  in  the  Poet's  language,  "  the 
fmall  pebble  that  ftirs  the  peaceful  lake." 
Fielding  was  more  attached  to  the  manners 
than  to  the  heart :  in  defcripiions  of  the  for- 
mer, he  is  admirable ;  in  unfolding  the  latter, 
he  is  not  equal  to  Marivaiix,  In  the  manage- 
ment of  his  ftory,  he  piques  and  awakens  cu- 
riofity  more  flrongly  than  his  rival  of  France ; 
Vvhen  he  interefts  and  excites  our  affections,  he 
fometimes  operates  more  by  the  force  of  fitua- 
tion,  than  by  the  tender  pathetic  of  fentiment, 
for  which  the  author  of  Marianne  is  remark- 
able ;  not  that  it  muft  be  imagined  that  Field- 
ing wanted  thefe  qualities  ;  we  have  already 
faid  the  reverfe  of  him  ;  but,  in  thefe  particu- 
lars, Mariva?{X  has  the  preference.  In  point 
of  ftyle,  he  is  more  unexceptionable  than  Ma- 
rivaiix^ the  critics  never  halving  objedled  to 
him,  that  his  figures  are  forced  or  unnatural ; 
and  in  humour  the  praife  of  pre-eminence  is 
entirely  his.  Marivaux  was  determined  to  have 
an  air  of  originality,  and  therefore  difdained 
to  form  himfelf  upon  any  eminent  mode  of 

preceding 
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preceding  writers  ;  FieUi7ig  confidered  the  rules 
of  compolition,  as  delivered  by  the  great  phi- 
lofophic  critic;  and  finding  that  Homer  had 
written  a  work,  intitled  Margites^  which  bore 
the  fame  relation  to  comedy^  that  the  Iliad  or 
Odyjfey  does  to  tragedy,  he  meditated  a  plan* 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  a  well-ar- 
ranged fable.  Were  the  Margites  ftill  extant, 
it  would  perhaps  be  found  to  have  the  fame 
proportion  to  this  work  of  our  Author,  as  the 
fublime  epic  has  to  the  Teiemaque  of  Fcnelon, 
This  was  a  noble  vehicle  for  humorous  de- 
fcription  ;  and,  to  enfure  his  fuccefs  in  it,  with  ^ 

great  judgment,  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  ftyle 
and^m.anner  of  Cervantes^  as  Virgil  had  before 
done  in  refped:  to  Homer,  To  this  excellent 
model,  he  added  all  the  advantages  he  could 
deduce  from  Scarron  and  Swift ;  few  or  no 
fprinklings  of  Rabelais  being  to  be  found  in 
him.  His  own  ftrong  difcernment  of  the 
foibles  of  mankind,  and  his  quick  fenfe  of  the 
ridiculous  being  thus  improved,  by  a  careful 
attention  to  the  works  of  the  great  mailers  of  j: 

their  art,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  has  been  able  j 

to  raife  himfelf  to  the  top  of  the  co?7iic  charatier^ 
to  be  admired  by  readers  with  the  moft  lively 
fenfations  of  mirth,  and  by  novel-writers  with 
a  defpair  that  he  Jljould  ever  he  emulated  with 
fuccefs. 

Thus  we  have  traced  our  Author  in  his  pro- 

greis,  to  the  time  when  the  vigour  of  his  mind 

was  in  its  full  growth  of  perfedion  ;  from  this 

period  it  funk,  but  by  liow  degrees,  into  a  de- 

*  Vide  the  Preface  to  Jofeph  Andrews. 

G  3  cline  : 
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cllne :  Amclf:!,  whicii  fucccedcd  Toin  joues  in 
about  four  years,  has  indeed  the  marks  of  ge- 
nius, but  of  a  genius  beginning  to  fall  into  its 
decay.  The  Author's  invention  in  this  per- 
formance docs  not  appear  to  have  loft  its  fer- 
tility; his  judgment,  too,  feems  as  ftrong  as 
ever  ;  but  the  warmth  of  imagination  is  abated ; 
and,  in  his  landfcapes  or  his  fcenes  of  life,  Mr. 
Fielding  is  no  longer  the  colourifthewas  before. 
The  perfonages  of  the  piece  delight  too  much 
in  narrative,  and  their  charad:ers  have  not  thofe 
touches  of  Angularity,  thofe  fpeciiic  differ- 
ences, which  are  fo  beautifully  marked  in  our 
Author's  former  w^orks :  of  courfe  the  humour^ 
which  confifts  in  happy  delineations  of  the 
caprices  and  predominant  foibles  of  the  human 
mind,  lofcs  here  its  high  flavour  and  relifh. 
And  yet  Amelia  holds  the  fame  proportion  to 
I'om  Joncs^  that  the  Odyjfey  of  Homer  bears, 
in  the  eftimation  of  Longinus^  to  the  Iliad.  A 
inie  vein  of  morality  runs  through  the  whole  ; 
many  of  the  fituations  are  affeding  and  tender ; 
the  fentiments  are  delicate  :  and,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  the  OdyJfcy^  the  moral  and  pathe- 
tic w^ork  of  Henry  Fielding  *. 

While  lie  was  planning  and  executing  this 
piece,  it  ihould  be  remembered,  that  he  was 
difa-aded  by  that  multiplicity  of  avocations, 
which  lurround  a  public  magiftrate ;   and  his 

*  It  is  p)-oper  the  reader  jhould  he  hiforyned^  that  Amelia, 
in  this  edition^  is  printed  fram  a  eopy  corrected  by  the  Author'' s 
own  hand.  The  exceptionable  pajjiiges.,  "which  inadvertency  had 
thrown  out.,  are  here  retrenched;  and  the  work.,  upon  the  whole, 
ivill  he  fomid  nearer  perfe^ion  than  it  was  in  its  original Jiate. 

confti- 
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conftltution,  now  greatly  impaired  and  en- 
feebled, was  labouring  under  attacks  of  the 
gout,  which  were,  of  courfe,  feverer  than  ever. 
Flowever,  the  a(flivity  of  his  mind  was  not  to 
be  fubdued.  One  literary  purfuit  was  no  fooner 
over,  than  frelli  game  arofe.  A  periodical 
paper,  under  the  title  of  The  Covcnt  Garden 
youniai^  by  Sir  Alexander  Draivccwfir^  Knight ^ 
and  Cenfor  General  of  Great  Britain^  was  im- 
mediately fet  on  foot.  It  was  publiftied  twice 
in  every  week,  vi%.  on  Tiicfday  and  Saturday^ 
and  conduced  fo  much  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  Public,  for  a  twelvemonth  together,  that  it 
wac  at  length  felt  with  a  general  regret,  that 
the  Author's  health  did  not  enable  him  to  per- 
fift  in  the  undertaking  any  longer.  There  are, 
in  that  colled:ion,  many  eflays  of  fuch  good 
fenfe  and  line  humour,  that  they  would  have 
been  admired  in  the  lucubrations  of  the  Tatler 
or  the  Spectator ;  and  the  reader  will  find  them 
carefully  feleded  and  preierved  in  this  edition. 
Soon  after  this  work  was  dropt,  our  Author's 
whole  frame  of  body  was  fo  entirely  fhattered 
by  continual  inroads  of  complicated  diforders, 
and  the  inceffant  fatigue  of  bufinefs  in  his 
office,  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  phyficians,  he 
was  obliged  to  fet  out  for  Lifbon,  to  try  if  there 
was  any  reftorative  quality  in  the  more  genial 
air  of  that  climate.  Even  in  this  diftreisful 
condition,  his  imagination  ftill  continued 
making  its  ftrongeft  efforts  to  difplay  itfelf ;  and 
the  laft  gleams  of  his  wit  and  humour  faintly 
fparkled  in  the  account  he  left  behind  him  of 
his  voyage  to  that  place.  In  this  his  lafc  fkctch, 
G  ^  he 
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he  puts  us  la  muid  of  a  perfon,  under  fen- 
tcncc  of  death,  jelling  on  the  fcaffold  ;  for  his 
ftrength  was  now  quite  exhaufled  ;  and,  in 
about  two  months  after  his  arrival  at  Li{bon, 
he  yielded  his  haft  breath,  in  the  year  1 754, 
and  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  behind  him  (for  he  married  a  fecond 
time)  a  wife,  and  four  children ;  three  of  which 
are  flill  living,  and  are  now  training  up  in  a 
handfome  courfe  of  education  under  the  care 
of  their  uncle,  with  the  aid  of  a  very  generous 
donation,  given  annually  by  Ralph  Allen,  Efq, 
for  that  purpofe.  An  inftance  of  humanity, 
which  the  reader  did  not  want  to  learn  of  him, 
whofe  life  is  a  conftant  effufion  of  munificence; 
but,  for  the  fake  of  the  writer,  whofe  v^orks 
have  afforded  fuch  exquifite  entertainment,  he 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  generous  patron 
of  the  father  is  now  the  tender  guardian  of  his 
orplians. 

Thus  was  clofcd  a  courfe  of  difappointment, 
diPtref?,  vexation,  infirmity,  and  ftudy  :  for 
with  each  of  thefe  his  life  was  varioufly  chec- 
quered,  and,  perhaps,  in  (Ironger  proportions 
than  has  been  the  lot  of  many.  Shall  we  now, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian  ritual,  frame 
a  public  accufation  againft  his  memory  ?  or 
fhall  we  rather  fuffer  him  to  pafs  by  quietly, 
and  reft  in  peace  among  the  departed  ?  The 
former  method  vv  ould  gratify  malevolence,  the 
more  efpccially.  if  wz  ftated  fads  with  aggra- 
vation, or  dilcclcmcd  them  a  little  by  mifre- 

prefentation. 
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prefentation,  and  then,  from  premifes  injuri- 
oufly  eftablifhed,  drew,  with  a  pretended  re- 
luctance, a  few  conclufions  to  the  utter  de- 
lirudion  of  his  moral  character.  But  the 
candid  reader  will  recollect  that  the  charge  of 
venality  never  ceafes  to  be  exhibited  agalnft 
abilities  in  diftrefs,  which  was  our  Author's  lot 
in  the  firft  part  of  his  life,  and  that  the  firft 
magiftrate  for  Weftminfter  is  ever  liable  to  im- 
putations ;  for  an  anfwer  to  which  v/e  refer  to 
a  pafiage  in  the  Voyage  to  Lijhon^.  and  a  note 
annexed  to  it.  Page  187,  Vol.  X.  "  A 
*'  predeceflbr  of  mine  ufed  to  boaft,  that  he 
*'  made  one  thoufand  pounds  a-year  in  his 
*'  office  :  but  how  he  did  this  (if  indeed  he  did 
"  it)  is  to  me  a  fecret.  His  clerk,  now  mine, 
"  told  me  I  had  more  bufmefs  than  he  had 
**  ever  known  there  ;  I  am  fure  I  had  as  much 
"  as  any  man  could  do.  The  truth  is,  the  fees 
"  are  fo  very  low,  when  any  are  due,  and  fo 
"  much  is  done  for  nothing,  that,  if  a  fingle 
"  juftice  of  peace  had  bufmeis  enough  to  em- 
"  ploy  twenty  clerks,  neither  he  nor  th?y 
"  would  get  much  by  their  labour.  7  he  Pub- 
"  lie  will  not  therefore,  I  hope,  think  I  be- 
"  tray  a  fecret,  when  I  inform  them,  that  T 
"  received  from  the  government  a  yearly  pen- 
"  fion  out  of  the  public  fervice- money  ;  which 
"  I  believe,  indeed,  would  have  been  larger, 
*'  had  my  great  patron  been  convinced  of  a  a 
"  error,  which  I  have  heard  him  utter  more 
"  than  once,  That  he  could  not  indt-ed  fay, 
**■  that  the  ading  as  a  princip.il  juftlce  oi  peace 
"  in  Weftminfter  was  on  all  accounts  very  dt- 

"  lirable. 
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*'  firable,  but  that  all  the  world  knew  it  was  a 
*'  very  lucrative  office.  Now  to  have  fhewn 
*'  him  plainly,  that  a  man  muft  be  a  rogue  to 
"  make  a  very  little  this  way,  and  that  he  could 
"  not  make  much  by  being  as  great  a  rogue 
"  as  he  could  be,  would  have  required  more 
*'  confidence  than,  I  believe,  he  had  in  me, 
*'  and  more  of  his  converfation  than  he  chofe 
"  to  allow  me  ;  I  therefore  refigned  the  office, 
"  and  the  flnlher  execution  of  my  plan,  to 
"  my  brother,  who  had  long  been  my  affiftant. 
*'  And  nov/,  left  the  cafe  between  me  and  the 
"  reader  fhould  be  the  fame  in  both  inftances, 
*'  as  it  was  between  mc  and  the  great  man,  I 
"  will  not  add  another  word  on  the  fubject." 
The  indignation  with  which  he  throws  the 
difhonour  from  him  will  plead  in  his  behalf 
with  every  candid  mind  ;  more  particularly, 
when  it  is  confidered  as  the  declaration  of  a 
dying  man.  It  will  therefore  be  the  more  hu- 
mane and  generous  office,  to  fet  down  to  the 
account  of  /lander  and  defamation  a  great  part 
of  that  abufe  which  was  difcharged  againft 
him  by  his  enemies,  in  his  life-time  ;  deducing, 
however,  from  the  whole  this  ufeful  lelTon, 
That  quick  and  warm  paffions  fhould  be  early 
con.trouled,  and  that  diffipation  and  extra- 
vagant pleafurcs  are  the  moft  dangerous  pal- 
liatives that  can  be  found  for  difappointments 
and  vexations  in  the  firft  ftages  of  life.  We 
have  feen  how  Mr.  Fielding  very  foon  fquan- 
dered  away  his  fmall  patrimony,  which,  with 
ccconomy,  might  have  procured  him  independ- 
ence ;  we  have  feen  how  he  ruined,  into  the 

bargain^ 
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bargain,  a  conftltutlon,  which,  in  its  original 
texture,  feemed  formed  to  lad  much  longer. 
When  illnefs  and  indigence  were  once  let  in 
upon  him,  he  no  longer  remained  the  mafter 
of  his  own  actions  ;  and  that  nice  delicacy  of 
condud,  which  alone  conftitutes  and  preferves 
a  character,  was  occafionally  obliged  to  give 
way.  When  he  was  not  under  the  immediate 
urgency  of  want,  they,  who  were  intimate 
with  him,  are  ready  to  aver  that  he  had  a  mind 
greatly  fuperior  to  any  thing  mean  or  little  ; 
w^hen  his  finances  vs^ere  exhaufled,  he  was  not 
the  moft  elegant  in  his  choice  of  the  means  to 
redrefs  himfelf,  and  he  would  inftantly  exhibit 
a  farce  or  a  puppet-fliew  in  the  Haymarket 
theatre,  which  was  wholly  inconfiftcnt  with 
the  prCfeffion  he  had  embarked  in.  But  his 
intimates  can  witnefs  how  much  his  pride 
fuffered,  when  he  was  forced  into  meafures 
of  this  kind  ;  no  man  having  a  jufter  fenfe  of 
propriety,  or  miore  honourable  ideas  of  the 
employment  of  an  author  and  a  fcholar. 

Henry  Fielding  was  in  ft;ture  rather 
riling  above  fix  feet ;  his  frame  of  body  large, 
and  remarkably  robuft,  till  the  gout  had  broke 
the  vigour  of  his  conftitutlon.  Confidering 
the  efteem  he  was  in  v.-ith  all  the  artifts,  it  is 
fomewhat  extraordinary  that  no  portrait  of  him 
had  ever  been  made.  He  had  often  promifed 
to  fit  to  his  friend  Hogarth,  for  whofe  good 
qualities  and  excellent  genius  he  always  en- 
tertained fo  high  an  efteem,  that  he  has  left  us 
in  his  writings  many  beautiful  memorials  of 

his 
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his  affedion :  unluckily,  however,  it  fo  fell 
out  that  no  ]/iifture  of  hinn  was  ever  drawn  ; 
but  yet,  as  if  it  was  intended  that  fome  traces 
of  his  countenance  fhould  be  perpetuated,  and 
that  too  by  the  very  artifl  whom  our  Author 
preferred  to  all  others,  after  Mr.  Hogarth  had 
long  laboured  to  try  if  he  could  bring  out  any 
iikenefs  of  him  from  images  exifting  in  his 
own  fancy,  and  juft  as  he  was  defpairing  of 
fuccefs,  for  want  of  fome  rule  to  go  by  in  the 
dimenlions  and  outlines  of  the  face,  fortune 
threw  the  grand  dcfidcratum  in  the  way.  A 
lady,  with  a  pair  of  iciifars,  had  cut  a  profile, 
"which  gave  the  diftances  and  proportions  of  his 
face  fufficiently  to  reilore  his  loft  ideas  of  him. 
Glad  of  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  laft  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  an  Author  whom  he 
admired,  Mr.  Hogarth  caught  at  this  outline 
xA\X\  pleafure,  and  worked  with  all  the  attach- 
ment of  friend lliip,  till  he  finilhed  that  excel- 
lent drawing,  which  ftands  at  the  head  of  this 
work,  and  recalls  to  all,  who  have  feen  the 
original,  a  correfponding  image  of  the  man. 

Had  the  writer  of  this  EfTay  the  happy 
power  of  delineation  which  diftinguiflies  the 
artift  juft  mentioned,  he  would  here  attempt 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Fielding's  mind  :  of  the  prin- 
cipal features,  fuch  as  they  appear  to  him,  he 
will  at  Icaft  endeavour  to  give  a  itetch,  how- 
ever imperfeQ.  His  paffions,  as  the  Poet 
exprcftes  it,  were  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er  : 
whatever  he  defired,  he  dehred  ardently ;  he 
was  alike  impatient  of  difappointment,  or  ill- 

ufage, 
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ufage,  and  the  fame  quicknefs  of  fenfibillty 
rendered  him  elate  in  profperity,  and  over- 
flowing with  gratitude  at  every  inftance  of 
friendfhip  or  generofity :  fteady  in  his  private 
attachments,  his  affedion  was  warm,  fmcere, 
and  vehement ;  in  his  refentments,  he  was 
manly,  but  temperate,  feldom  breaking  out 
in  his  writings  into  gratifications  of  ill-hu- 
mour, or  perfonal  fatire.  It  is  to  the  honour 
of  thole  whom  he  loved,  that  he  had  too 
much  penetration. to  be  deceived  in  their  cha- 
raders  ;  and  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  his 
enemies,  that  he  was  above  paffionate  attacks 
upon  them.  Open,  unbounded,  and  focial 
in  his  tem.per,  he  knew  no  love  of  money ; 
but,  inclining  to  excefs  even  in  his  very  vir- 
tues, he  puflied  his  contempt  of  avarice  into 
the  oppofite  extreme  of  imprudence  and  pro- 
digality. When  young  in  life  he  had  a  mo- 
derate efcate,  he  foon  fuffered  hofpitality  to 
devour  it ;  and  when  in  the  latter  end  of*  his 
days  he  had  an  income  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred a- year,  he  knew  no  ufe  of  money,  but 
to  keep  his  table  open  to  thofe  who  had  been 
his  friends  when  young,  and  had  impaired 
their  own  fortunes.  Though  difpofed  to  gal- 
lantry by  his  ftrong  animal  fpirits,  and  the 
vivacity  of  his  paffions,  he  vras  remarkable  for 
tendernefs  and  conftancy  to  his  v.dfe,  and  the 
ftrongeft  afFedion  for  his  children.  Of  fick- 
nefs  and  poverty  he  was  fingularly  patient ; 
and,  under  the  preilure  of  thofe  evils,  he  could 
quie  ly  read  Cicero  de  Co?ifolatio?ie ;  but  if  ei- 
ther of  them  threatened  his  wdfe,  he  was  im- 
i  petuous 
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pctiious  for  licr  relief:  and  thus  often  from 
his  virtues  arofe  his  imperfedtions.  A  fenie 
of  honour  he  had  as  lively  and  delicate  as  mod 
men,  but  fometimes  his  paflions  were  too 
turbulent  for  it,  or  rather  his  neceffities  were 
too  prefTmg  ;  in  all  cafes  where  delicacy  was 
departed  from,  his  friends  knew  how  his  own 
feelings  reprimanded  him.  The  interefls  of 
virtue  and  religion  he  never  betrayed  ;  the 
former  is  amiably  enforced  in  his  works  ;  and, 
for  the  defence  of  the  latter,  he  had  projected 
a  laborious  anfwer  to  the  poilhumous  philofo- 
phy  of  Bolingbroke  ;  and  the  preparation  he 
had  made  for  it  of  long  extradts  and  argu- 
ments from  the  fathers  and  the  moft  eminent 
writers  of  controverfy,  is  Hill  extant  in  the 
hands  of  his  brother.  Sir  John  Fielding.  In 
fliort,  our  Author  was  unhappy,  but  not  vi- 
cious in  his  nature ;  in  his  underflanding 
lively,  yet  folid  ;  rich  in  invention,  yet  a  lover 
of  real  fcience  ;  an  obferver  of  mankind,  yet 
a  fcholar  of  enlarged  reading  ;  a  fpirited  ene- 
my, yet  an  indefatigable  friend  ;  a  fatirift  of 
vice  and  evil  manners,  yet  a  lover  of  man- 
kind ;  an  ufeful  citizen,  a  poliflied  and  in- 
flrudiive  wit ;  and  a  magiilrate  zealous  for  the 
order  and  welfare  of  the  community  which  he 
ferved. 

Such  was  the  Man,  and  fuch  the  Author, 
whofe  works  we  now  offer  to  the  Public.  Of 
this  undertaking  we  fhall  only  fay,  that  the 
Proprietor  was  above  taking  advantage  of  the 
Author's  eftablifhed  reputation  to  enhance  the 
3  Pi'ice, 
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price,  but  fiudied  principally  to  fend  it  into 
the  world  at  as  cheap  a  purchafe  as  pcffible  ; 
and  the  Editor,  from  the  prodigious  number 
of  materials  before  him,  was  careful,  after 
communicating  w^ith  the  ableft  and  beil  of  the 
Author's  friends,  to  reprint  every  thing  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  this  edition  of  his  Works ; 
w^hich  is  intended,  and  no  doubt  will  prove, 
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Firft  aded  in  1727, 


Nee  Veneris  Pharetris  macer  eft,  nee  Lampade  fervet ; 
Inde  faees  ardent ;  veniunt  a  dote  fagitta?.     Jvv.  Sat.  6. 


Vol.  I.  H 


TO    THE 
Right  Honourable  the  Lady 

MART   WO  RTLEY 
MO  NTAGUE. 


MADAM, 

YOUR  Ladyfliip's known  goodnefs  gives 
my  prefumption  the  hopes  of  a  pardon, 
for  prefixing  to  this  flight  work  the  name  of 
a  Lady,  whofe  accurate  judgment  has  long 
been  the  glory  of  her  own  fex,  and  the  won- 
der of  ours :  efpecially,  fince  it  arofe  from  a 
vanity,  to  which  your  indulgence,  on  the  firft 
perufal  of  it,  gave  birth. 

I  WOULD  not  infinuate  to  the  world,  that 
this  play  paft  free  from  your  cenfure ;  fmce 
I  know  it  not  free  from  faults,  not  one  of 
which  efcaped  your  immediate  penetration. 
Immediate  indeed  !  for  your  judgment  keeps 
pace  with  your  eye,  and  you  comprehend 
almoft  fafter  than  others  overlook. 

This  is  a  perfedion  very  vifible  to  all  who 

are  admitted  to  the  honour  of  your  converfa- 

tion:    fmce,   from  thofe  fhort  intervals  you 

can  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  to  yourfelf,  amid 
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the  importunities  of  all  the  polite  admirers 
and  profefTors  of  wit  and  learning,  you  are 
capable  of  inftruding  the  pedant,  and  are  at 
once  a  living  confutation  of  thofe  morofe 
fchoolmen,  who  would  confmc  knowledge  to 
the  male  part  of  the  fpecies  ;  and  a  Ihining 
inftance  of  all  thofe  perfeftions  and  fofter 
graces,  which  Nature  has  confined  to  the 
female. 

But  I  offend  your  Ladyfliip,  whilft  I 
pleafe  myfelf  and  the  reader ;  therefore  I  fhall 
only  beg  your  leave  to  give  a  fancTtion  to  this 
Comedy,  by  informing  the  world,  that  its 
reprefcRtation  was  twice  honoured  with  your 
Ladyfhip's  prefence,  and  am,  with  the  great- 
eft  refped, 

MADAM, 

Your  Ladyfhip's  moft  obedient, 
mofs;  humble  fervant, 

HENRY    FIELDINa 
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T  Believe  few  plays  have  ever  adventured  into 
J.  the  world  under  greater  difadvantages  than 
this.  Firfl:,  as  it  fucceeded  a  comedy,  which, 
for  the  continued  fpace  of  twenty-eight  nights, 
received  as  great  (and  as  jufl)  applaufes,  as  were 
ever  beftowed  on  the  Engiifli  theatre.  And  fe- 
condly,  as  it  is  cotemporary  with  an  entertain- 
ment which  engrofles  the  whole  talk  and  admira- 
tion of  the  town. 

These  were  difficulties  which  feemed  rather 
to  require  the  fuperior  force  of  a  Wycherly, 
or  a  CoNGREVE,  than  of  a  raw  and  unexperienced 
pen  (for  I  believe  I  may  boaft  that  none  ever 
appeared  fo  early  on  the  (lage).  However,  fuch 
was  the  candour  of  the  audience,  the  play  was 
received  with  greater  fatisfadtion  than  I  fiiould 
have  promifed  myfelf  from  its  merit,  had  it 
even  preceded  the  Provok'd  Husband. 

But  after  having  returned  thanks  to  the  fpec- 
cators,  I  cannot  rell  till  1  have  been  in  fome  mea- 
fure  grateful  to  the  performers.  As  for  Mr. 
WiLKs  and  Mr.  Cibber,  I  cannot  fufiiciently 
acknowledge  their  civil  and  kind  behaviour, 
previous  to  its  reprefentation.  How  advantage- 
oufiy  both  they  and  the  other  perfonages  let  off 
H  3  their 
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their  refpe^live  parts  at  that  time,  has  been  fpoken 
of  by  much  politer  and  better  judges  than  my- 
felf. 

Lastly,  I  can  never  exprefs  my  grateful  fenfe 
of  the  good  nature  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  j  who> 
though  ihe  had  contrafled  a  flight  indifpofition 
by  her  violent  fatigue  in  the  part  of  Lady  Townly, 
was  prevailed  on  togracethatof  Lady  Matchless  j 
which  placed  her  in  a  light  fo  far  inferior  to  that 
which  Ihe  had  in  the  other.  Nor  do  I  owe  lefs 
to  her  excellent  judgment,  Ihewn  in  fome  cor- 
reflions,  which  I  fhall,  for  my  own  fake,  con- 
ceal. But  the  ravifliing  perfedtions  of  this  lady 
are  fo  much  the  admiration  of  every  eye,  and 
every  ear,  that  they  will  remain  fixed  in  the  me- 
mory of  many,  when  thefe  light  fcenes  Ihall  be 
forgotten. 


PROLOGUE. 

Occafioned  by   this   Comedy's    fucceeding  that 
of  the  Provok'd  Husband, 

Spoken  by  Mr.  Mills. 

/fS  when  a  Raphael'^  mafter-pece  has  heen^ 
By  the  afionijh^d  judge ^   with  rapture  feen  j 
Bhoud  fome  young  artijl  next  his  pi5iure  JhoWj 
He  /peaks  his  colours  faint y  his  fancy  low  ; 
Though  it  fome  beauties  has^  it  fill  muf  fall^ 
Compared  to  that,  which  has  excelled  in  alL 

So  when,  by  an  admiring,  ravifh'd  age, 
Afinifh'd  piece  is  plauded  on  the  ft  age. 
What  fate  y  alas!  muft  a  young  author  Jhare^ 
Who,  deaf  to  all  intreaties,  ventures  there  ? 
Tet,  too  too  certain  of  his  weaker  caufe. 
He  claims  nor  equal  merit  nor  applaufe. 
Compare  'em  not  t  fhould  favour  do  its  mofty 
He  owns,  by  the  comparifon,  he's  loft. 

Light,  airy  fcenes,  his  comic  mufe  difplays^ 
Far  from  the  bufkin's  higher  vein  he  fir  ays -y 
By  humour  only  catching  at  the  bays : 
Humour,  fill  free  from  an  indecent  flame, 
fVhich,fhouldit  raifeyour  mirth,  muft  raifeyoiirfloame  t^ 
Indecency's  the  bane  to  ridicule, 
And  only  charms  the  libertine  or  fool  i 
Nought  fhall  offend  the  fair  one's  ears  to-day. 
Which  they  might  blufh  to  hear,  or  blufh  to  fay^ 
No  private  character  thefe  fcenes  expofe. 
Our  bard  at  vice,  not  at  the  vicious,  throws^ 
If  any  by  his  pointed  arrows  fmart. 
Why  did  he  bear  the  mark  within  his  heart  ? 
Since  innocently,  thus,  to  pleafe  he  aimSy 
So?ne  merit,  furely,  the  intention  claims : 
With  candor,  critics,  to  his  caufe  attend  j 
Let  pity  to  his  lighter  errors  bend. 
Forgive,  at  leaft  ;  but,  if  you  can,  commend, 
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WiSEMORE, 

Merital. 

Malvil. 

Lord  Formal. 

Rattle. 

Sir  Positive  Trap. 

Sir  Apish  Simple. 


Mr.  Mills. 
Mr.  WiLKs. 
Mr.  Bridgwater, 
Mr.  Griffin, 
Mr.  Cibber. 
Mr.  Harper. 
Mr.  Miller. 
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Lady  Matchless. 

Vermilia. 
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Mrs.  Oldfield, 
Mrs.  Porter. 
Mrs.  Booth. 
Mrs.  Moor. 
Mrs.  Mills. 
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ACTL        SCENE     I. 

SCENE,    the   Piazza. 

MERITA  L,    MALVIL. 

M  E  R  I  T  A  L. 

•j^yfR.  Malvil,  good  morrow ;   I  thought  the 
X  T  J.  ^P^'"^'-  °^  Champagne  wou'd  have  length- 
en'd  your  repofe  this  morning. 

Malv.  No,  Sir,  the  fpirit  of  fomething  elfe 
difturbs  my  mind  too  much  :  an  unfortunate  lover 
and  repofe  are  as  oppofice  as  any  lover  and  fcnfe. 

Mer.  Malapert  fimile  !  What  is  there  in  life  ? 
what  joys,  what  tranfports,  which  flow  not  from 
the  fpring  of  love  ?  The  birth  of  love  is  the  birth 
of  happinefs,  nay  even  of  life  ;  to  breathe  without 
it  is  to  drag  on  a  dull  phlegmatick  infipid  being, 
and  ftruggle  imperfedl  in  the  womb  of  nature. 

Malv.  What  in  the  name  of  fuftian's  here  ? 

Mer.  Did  you  not  fee  the  lady  Matchlefs  h(t 
night  ?  what  ecftafies  did  fne  impart,  even  at  a 
diftance,  to  her  beholders ! 

I  Malv. 
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Malv.  a  beautiful,  rich,  young  widow  in  jj 
front  box,  makes  as  much  noife,  as  a  blazing  ftar. 
in  the  fky  j  draws  as  many  eyes  on  her,  and  is  as 
much  criticiled  on  in  the  polite  world,  as  the  other 
in  the  learned.  With  what  envious  glances  was 
fhe  attacked  by  the  whole  circle  of  belles  !  and 
what  amorous  ones  by  the  gentlemen  proprietors 
of  the  touper,  fnufF  box,  and  fword  knot ! 

Mer.  Nor  cou'd  all  this  elevate  her  to  the  leafl: 
pride  or  haughtinefs ;  but  Ihe  carried  it  with  an 
air  not  confcious  of  the  envy  and  adoration  flie 
contracled.  That  becoming  modefly  in  her  eyes! 
that  lovely,  eafy  fwectnefs  in  her  iinile  !  that  grace- 
fulnefs  in  her  mien  1  that  noblenefs,  without  affec- 
tation, in  her  looks!  in  fhort,  that  one  compleaC 
charm  in  herperfon  ! — Such  a  woman  as  this  does 
as  much  mifchief  amongft  the  men  of  fenfe  !  — 

Malv.  As  fome  beaus  do  amongft  the  women  of 
none.  Eur,  by  your  fpeaking  fo  feelingly,  I  fhould 
fufpeft  fome  mifchief  here.    Claps  Merital'j  breafi. 

Mer.  Why  that  fort  is  not  impregnable  to  the 
batteries  of  a  fair  eye ;  but  there  is  a  certain  beau- 
tiful, rich,  young  virgin  who  keeps  guard  there. 

Malv.  Ha  !  ihe  is  a  blazing  ilar  indeed  j  where 
does  fhe  live  ?  or  rather,  where  is  Ihe  worfliippcd  ? 
and  in  what  ftreet  is  her  temple  ? 

Mer.  I  have  defcribed  her,  and  fure  my  piflure 
is  not  fo  bad  as  to  require  its  name  under  it. 

Mal.  But  it  is  fo  good,  that  I  am  afraid  you 
hardly  took  nature  for  a  pattern. 

Mer.  Thou  art  always  endeavouring  to  be 
fatirical  on  the  ladies  :  pr'ythee  -defifl:  j  for  the 
name  of  an  ill-natured  wit  will  flightly  balance 
the  lofs  of  their  favour.  Who  wou'd  not  prefer  a 
dear  fmile  from  a  pretty  face 

Malv.  To  a  frown  from  an  ugly  one — But  have 
I  never  feen  this  inefrimable  ? 

Mer.  No,  Sir,  the  fun  has  never  feen  her  but  by 
peeping  through  a  window  j  fhe  is  kept  as  clofe  as  a 
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jealous  Spaniard  keeps  his  wife,  or  a  city  ufurer 
his  treafure  j  and  is  now  brought  to  town  to  be 
married  to  that  gay  knight.  Sir  Apifh  Simple. 
Malv.  You  have  a  rival  then, there's  one  difficulty, 
Mer.  Ay,  and  many  difficulties,  which,  in  love, 
are  fo  many  charms.  In  the  firfl  place,  the  young 
lady's  guardian.  Sir  Pofitive  Trap  by  name,  is  an 
old,  precife  knight,  made  up  of  avarice,  folly,  an 
ill  bred  furlinefs  of  temper,  and  an  odd,  fantaftic 
pride  built  on  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  into 
which  he  enrols  mod  of  the  great  men  he  ever 
heard  of.  The  next  is  his  lady,  who  is  his  abfo- 
lute  emprefs  ;  for  though  he  be  monftroufly  mo- 
rofe  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  he  is  as  foolifhly 
eafy  and  credulous  to  his  wife. 

Malv.  And  Ihe,  I  fuppofe,  is  as  eafy  to  the 
reft  of  the  world,  as  imperious  to  him. 

Mer.  Then  my  miftrefs  is  made  up  of  natural 
fpirit,  wit  and  fire  s  all  thefe  Ihe  has  improved  by 
an  intimate  converfation  with  plays,  poems,  ro- 
mances, and  fuch  gay  ftudies,  by  which  flie  has 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  polite  world 
without  ever  feeing  it,  and  turned  the  confine- 
ment of  her  perfon  into  the  enlargement  of  her 
mind.  Laftly,  my  rival, — but  his  chara6ler  you 
know  already.     And  thefe  are  my  obftacles, 

Malv.  But  what  objeClion  does  the  old  knight 
make  to  your  pretenfions  ? 

Mer.  Several.  My  eftate  is  too  fmall,  my 
father  was  no  baronet,  and  I  am no  fool. 

Malv.  Thofe  are  weighty  objedions,  I  muft 
confefs ;  to  evade  the  firft  you  muft  bribe  his 
lawyer,  to  conquer  the  fecond  purchafe  a  title— 
and  utterly  to  remove  the  laft,  plead  lover. 

Mer.  Kindly  advifed.  But  what  fuccefs  arc 
you  like  to  reap  from  that  plea  with  Vermilia  ? 

Malv.  Why  faith  !  our  affair  is  grown  dull  as  a 
chancery  fuit  j  but,  if  it  be  much  more  prolix,  my 
ftock  of  love  will  be  fo  far  exhaufted,  that  I  Ihall 

be 
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be  like  a  contcfted  heir,  who  fpends  his  eftate  in 
the  piirfuit  of  it,  and,  when  his  litigious  adverfary 
is  overthrown,  finds  his  poffeffions  reduced  to  a 
long  lawyer's  bill  for  more  than  he  is  able  to  pay. 

Mer.  But  then  your  fates  will  be  different,  the 
one  condemned  to  ftarve  in  a  prifon,  the  other  to 
furfeit  in  matrimony.  Tho',  by  what  1  fee,  you  are 
in  little  danger  of  bringing  matters  to  that  iffue, 

Mal.    Haft  thou   ft-en  ?    Come,    perhaps  you 
have  difcovered  what,  indeed,  her  late  coldnefs 
gives  me  reafon  to  fear. 
Mer.  What? 
Malv.  a  rival. 

Mer.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  vou  certainly  are  the  moft 
unfortunate  in  your  temper,  and  moft  an  enemy 
to  yourfelf,  of  any  man  m  the  world.  Be  affured. 
Jack,  that  if  after  what  has  pafied  between  you, 
fo  long  a  fcrvice,  and  fo  many  apparent  figns  of 
the  fincereft  paffion  on  your  fide,  and  fuch  a  ma- 
nifeft  reception  of  it  on  hers,  fne  jilts  you;  fhe 
yer  has  rid  you  of  the  greateft  peft  in  nature. 

Malv.  'S'death !  cou'd  I  reafon  thus  with  myfelf, 
I  might  think  fo,  but  I  love  her  above  my  reafon.  I 
fee  my  folly,  and  defpife  it,  and  yet  cannot  fhun  it. 
Mer.  Well,  you  are  the  firft  in  the  clafs  of 
romantic  lovers.  But,  for  my  part,  I  wou'd  as 
loon  turn  chymift  and  fearch  for  the  philofopher's 
ftone,  as  a  lover  to  run  headlong  before  an  Ignis 
Fatuus,  that  flies  the  fafher  the  more  it  is  purfued. 
Malv.  Thefe  are  the  known  fentiments  of  you 
light,  gay,  fluttering  fellows  j  who,  like  the  wea- 
ther-cock, never  fix  long  to  a  point,  till  you  are 
good  for  nothing. 

Mer.  And  you  platonic  lovers,  like  thecompafs, 
are  ever  pointing  to  the  fame  pole,  but  never  touch  it. 
Malv.  You  are  a  fort  of  fportfmen,  who  are 
always  hunting  in  a  park  of  coquets,  where  your 
fport  is  lb  plenty,  that  you  Hart  frefli  game  be- 
fore you  have  run  down  the  old, 

Mer.    , 
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Mer.  And  you  are  a  fort  of  anglers  ever  fifliing 
for  prudes,  who  cautioufly  fleal,  and  pamper  up 
their  vanity  with  your  baits,  but  never  fwallow 
the  hook. 

Malv.  But  haft  thou  then  difcovered  any  thing 
in  Vermilia's  conduft,  that ? 

Mer.  That  makes  me  confident  you  will  never 
gain  her,  fo  I  advife  you  to  raife  the  fiege;  for 
you  mufl  carry  that  garrifon  by  ftorm,  and,  I 
know,  you  have  not  fo  much  bravery  in  love — — 
Ha,  amazement !   is  not  that  Wifemore  ? 

SCENE     II. 

WISEMORE,  MERITAL,  MALVIL. 

WisEM.  Mr.  Merital,  Mr.  Malvil,  your  hum- 
ble fervantj  I  am  fortunate,  indeed,  at  my  firft 
arrival,   to  embrace  my  friends. 

Malv,  Dear  Wifemore,  a  thoufand  welcomes ; 
what  propitious  wind  has  drove  thee  to  town  ? 

WisEM.  No  wind  propitious  to  my  inclination. 
I  affure  ye,  gentlemen;  1  had  taken  leave  of  this 
place  long  ago,  its  vanities,  hurries,  and  fuper- 
iicial,  empty,   ill  digeiled  pieafures. 

Mer.  But  you  have  feen  your  error,  and,  like  a 
relenting  nun,  who  had  too  rafhly  taken  leave  of  the 
world,  art  returned  to  enjoy  thy  pieafures  again. 

WisEM.  No,  'tis  bufinels,  bufinefs,  gentlemen, 
that  drags  me  hither ;  my  pieafures  lie  another  way, 
a  way  little  known  to  you  gentlemen  of  the  town. 

Malv.  Not  fo  little  known  as  you  imagine, 
Ned,  nor  have  you  been  fuppofed  alone  thefe 
three  years  in  the  country.  'Tis  no  fecret  that 
you  have  had  the  converfation  of 

WisEM. The  wife,  the  learned,  the  virtuous. 

Books,  Sir,  have  been  moftly  my  companions,  a 
fociety  preferable  to  chat  of  this  age.  Who  wou'd 
converfe  with  fools  and  fops,  whilit  they  might 
enjoy  a  Cicero  or  an  EpivSletus,    a  Plato  or  an 

Ariaotle  ? 
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Ariflotle  ?  Who  would  wafte  his  afternoons  in  a. 
cofree-houfe,  or  at  a  tea-table,  to  be  entertained 
with  fcandal,  lies,  balls,  operas,  intrigues,  fa- 
lliions,  flattery,  nonfenfe,  and  that  fwarm  of  im- 
pertinences which  compofe  the  common  place 
chat  of  the  v/orld  ?  Who  would  bear  all  this,  did 
he  know  the  fweets  of  retirement  ? 

Mer.  Let  me  furvey  thee  a  little,  that  I  may 
be  certain  you  are  my  old  friend  metamorphofed, 
and  no  apparition. 

WisEM.  Look  ye,  Sirs,  of  all  places  in  the  world, 
my  fpiric  would  never  haunt  this.  London  is  to  me, 
what  the  country  is  to  a  gay,  giddy  girl,  pampered 
tjp  with  the  love  of  admirationj  or  a  young  heirjuft 
leapt  into  his  eftate  and  chariot.  It  is  a  miftrefs, 
whofe  imperfe6lions  I  have  difcovered,  and  caft 
off.  I  know  it  J  I  have  been  a  fpeclator  of  all  its 
fcenes.  I  have  feen  hypocrify  pafs  for  religion, 
madnefs  for  fenfe,  noife  and  fcurrility  for  wit,  and 
riches  for  the  whole  train  of  virtues.  Then  I  have 
feen  folly  beloved  for  its  youth  and  beauty,  and 
reverenced  for  its  age.  I  have  difcovered  knavery 
in  more  forms  than  ever  Proteus  had,  and  traced 
him  through  them  all,  'till  I  have  lodged  him  be- 
hind a  counter,  with  the  ftatute  of  bankruptcy  in 
his  hand,  and  a  pair  of  gilded  horns  in  his  pocket. 

^■='^-    I  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Malv.  5 

WisEM.  I  know  the  folly,  foppery,  and  childifh- 
nefs  of  your  diverfions 1  know  your  vices  too. 

M  ALV.  And  had  practifed  them  to  my  knowledge. 

W^iScM.  So  much  the  more  have  they  contracted 
my  hate.  Gons  1  If  I  do  not  get  out  of  this  vile 
town  in  three  days,  1  fhall  get  out  of  the  world  in 
four. 

Mer.  But  what  earned  bufinefs  has  drove  thee 
hither  now,  fo  much  againd  thy  will .? 

Malv.  He  is  married,  hiis  wife  has  drawn  him 
hither,  and  he  is  jealous, 

Mer, 
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Mer.  Or  are  you  in  law,  and  have  been  rid 
down  this  niorning  by  a  fat  ferjeant  or  folicitor? 

Malv.  He  has  been  writing  philofophy,  and 
is  come  to  town  to  publifh  it. 

WisEM.  I  have  been  ftudying  folly,  and  am 
conne  to  town  to  publifh  it.  I  know  that  title  will 
fell  any  produftions,  or  fome  of  your  modern 
poets,  who  hardly  merit  that  name  by  their  works, 
wou'd  merit  it  by  ftarving. 

Mer.  But  they  deal  not  fo  openly  with  the 
world,  for  they  promife  much  tho'  they  perform 
little.  Nay,  I've  fometimes  feen  treatifes  where 
the  author  has  put  all  his  wit  in  the  title  page. 

WisEM.  Why,  faith,  and  politic  enough ;  for 
few  readers  now  look  farther  than  the  title  page. 

Mer.  But  pr'ythee  what  is  this  errand  of  folly, 
as  you  are  pleafed  to  term  it  ? 

Wisem.  O  beyond  conception  j  I  Hiudder  with 
the  apprehenfion  of  its  being  known.  But  why 
do  I  fear  it  ?  folly  or  vice  muil  be  of  a  prodigious 
height  to  overtop  the  crowd  j  but  if  it  did,  the  tall, 
overgrown  monfter  would  be  admired,  and,  like 
other  monfters,  enrich  the  pofleffor.  I  fee  your 
women  have  gone  through  with  the  transform.a- 
tion  and  drefs  like  us,  nay,  they  frequent  cofiee- 
lioufes  too ;  I  was  frightned  from  one  jufi:  nov/  by 
two  girls  in  padUafuay  coats,  and  breeches. 
Malv.  Ka,  ha,  ha  i  thefe  were  two  beaus,  Ned. 
WisEAi.  So  much  the  greater  transformation,  for 
they  had,  apparently,  more  of  the  woman  than  the 
man  about  them.  But,  perhaps,  by  them  this 
amphibious  drefs  may  be  a  fignificant  calculation  j 
for  I  have  known  a  beau  with  every  thino-  of  a  wo- 
man but  the  fex,  and  nothing  of  a  man  befides  it. 
Malv.  They  will  efteem  you  for  that  affertion. 
^  Wisem.  Why  ay,  ic  may  recommend  them  to 
the  tea  tables.  For  the  natural  perfedions  of  our 
fex,  and  the  unnatural  acquifitions  of  her  own,muft 
be  a  rare  compound  to  make  a  woman's  idol. 

Mer, 
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Mer  §iire,  never  was  man  fo  altered  !  Do  not 
affect  fingularity  this  ways  for  in  town  vve  look 
on  none  to  be  fo  great  a  fool  as  a  philofophcr, 
and  there  is  no  fool  fo  out  of  faHiion. 

WisEM  A  certain  fign  fools  are  in  talhion. 
Philofophy  is  a  true  glafs,  which  {}iews  the  imper- 
fcclions  of  the  mind  as  plain  as  the  other  of  the 
body;  and  no  more  than  a  true  glafs,  can  be 
a^^reeable  to  a  town  conftitution. 
°Mer.  So,  here  comes  one  who  will  hit  your 
taile — 

SCENE    III. 
<ro  them,   RATTLE. 

Rattle.  Merital,  Malvil,  a  bufs,  dear  boys. 
Ha  1   hum  I  what  figure  is  that  ?         ^  .      ,     .  . 

Mer.  Mr.  Rattle,  pray  know  my  friend,  Mr. 
Wifemore.  ^.      _ 

Rattle.  That  I  will  gladly.  Sir,  I  am  your 
moft  obedient  humble  fervant.  Sir. 

WiSEM.  Sir,  I  am  very  m.uch  yours. 

Rattle.  Well,  I  know  you  will  be  witty  upon 
me,  but  fince  the  town  will  blab,  I  ^^^^  ^  P""^  .°"^ 
the  armour  of  affurance,  and  declare  bolaly,  that 
I  am  very,  very  deeply  in  love. 

Malv.  a  bold  declaration,  indeed  \  and  what 
may  require  fome  affurance  to  maintain,  fince  it  is 
ten' to  four,  thou  haft  never  fpoke  to  this  new 
miftrefs,  nay,   perhaps,   never  feen  more  of  her 

^^  Rattl^e.  Her*pi<^^ire  1  ha,  ha,  ha !  who  can  draw 
the  fun  in  its  meridian  glories  ?  Neither  painting, 
poetry,  nor  imagination  can  form  her  image,  bhe 
isYOUP-  and  blooming  as  the  fpring,gay  and  t.^em- 
ini  as  ?he  fummer,  ripe  and  rich  as  the  autumn. 

M  ^Lv  Thy  chymiftry  has  from  that  one  virtue 
extrlc^ed  ail  the  reft,  1  very  modeftly  ^^??^^ 
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Mer.  You  know,  Harry,  Malvil  allows  the  fcx 
ho  vircuT^s. 

Rattle.  That's  bccaufe  they  allow  him  no  fa- 
vours. But  to  exprefs  my  miftrels's  Worth,  in  a 
word,  and  prove  in  too— She  is  the  lady  Matchlefs. 

^  Mer.  But  what  hopes  can  you  have  of  fucteed- 
ing  againft  the  multitudes  which  fwarm  in  her 
drawing-room  ? 

Rattle.  Pugh  I  Tom,  you  know  I  have  fuc- 
ceeded  againft  greater  multitudes  before  now— . 
and  fhe  is  a  woman  of  excellent  fcnfc, 

WisEM.  You  fix  your  hopes  on  a  very  found 
foundation.  Sir;  for  a  woman  of  fen fe  will,  un- 
doubtedly, fet  a  juft  value  on  a  laced  coati  which 
qualification  is  undeniably  yours^ 

Rattle.  Sir,  as  I  take  it,  there  are  other  qua- 
lifications appertaining  to--^ — . 

WisEM.  But  none  preferable  in  the  eyes  of  fome 
women,  and  the  perfons  of  fome  men.  Sir. 

Rattle.  I  believe  fhe  will  find  ibme  preferable 
in  the  perfon  of  your  humble  fervanr,  Sir» 
^  Wisem.  Say  you  fo  !  then  know.  Sir,  I  am  your 
rival  there. 

Rattle.  Rival,  Sir!  and  do  you  think  to  fup- 
plant  me,  Sir.? 

WrsEM.  I  think  to  maintain  my  ground.  Sir. 
Mer.  And  is  this  the  folly  you  are  come  to 
town  to  publifii  ?  For  a  philolbpher  to  go  a  wi- 
dow-hunting, is  a  folly  with  a  vengeance. 
^  Wisem.  [.//^de.]  Am  I  become  a^jeft  ?  I  deferve 
It.  Why  did  I  come  hither,  but  to  be  laught  ac 
by  all  the  world  !  my  friends  will  deride  me  out 
of  love,  my  enemies  out  of  revenges  wife  m-a 
from  their  fcorn,  and  fools  from  their  triumph  to 
fee  me  become  as  great  a  fool  as  themfeives.  [To 
fkem.]  I  fee,  by  your  mirth,  gentlemen,  my  co  n- 
pany  grows  tedious,  fo  I'm  your  humble  ferva  it. 

"^^^•I*  I  SCENE 
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SCENE     IV. 
MERITAL,  MALVIL,  RATTLE, 

Mer.  Nay,  dear  Ned, 

Rattle.  What  queer  bundle  of  rufticity  Is  that  ? 

Mer.  a  man  of  admirable  fenfe,  I  allure  you. 
Your  hopes  in  the  widow  now  are  not  worth  much. 

Rattle.  Pugh  !  there's  a  rival  indeed  1  befides, 
I  am  fenfible  that  I  am  the  happy  he  whom  flie  has 
chofen  out  of  our  whole  fex.  She  is  ftark  mad  in 
love,  poor  foul  !  and  let  me  alone  when  I  have 
made  an  imprelTion.  I  tell  ye,  Sirs,  1  have  had 
opportunities,  I  have  had  encouragements,  I  have 
had  kifles  and  embraces,  lads ;  but,  mum.  Now 
if  you  tell  one  word,  devil  take  me,  if  ever  I  truft 
you  with  a  fecret  again. 

Malv.  You  will  pardon  me,  Harry  j  but  if  I 
believe  one  word  of  it,  may  I  never  know  a  fecret 
again. 

Rattle.  I  am  glad  of  that  j  myjoy  m.akes  m^e 
blab,  but  it  may  be  for  the  lady'5  honour  not  to 
have  it  beiiev'd. 

Malv.  Ay,  faith,  and  for  the  honour  of  her 
fenfe  too. 

Rattle.  I  pumped  Sir  Apifli,  as  you  defired  ; 
it  feems,  all  matters  are  agreed  on  with  the  old 
folks,  he  has  nothing  now  but  to  get  his  miflrefs's 
own  confent. 

Malv.  That's  only  a  form  ;  Mifs  fays  yes  now 
after  her  father,  as  readily  as  after  the  parlbn. 

Rattle.  Well,  well,  I  thank  fate  my  miftrefs 
is  at  her  own  difpofal. 

Mer.  And  you  did  not  tell  Sir  Apifii  I  was  his 
rival  ?  vou  can  keep  a  fecret  ? 

Rattle.  O  inviolably  to  ferve  a  friend,  and  pro- 
vided there  be  an  inrrigue  in  the  cafe.  Move  in- 
trigues fo  wellj  I  almoft  think  myfelf  the  fon  of  one. 

Ma'lv, 
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Malv.  And  topublifli  them  fo  well,  that  had  you 
been  fo  and  known  it,  your  fuppofed  father  wou'd 
have  known  his  bleffing,  and  the  world  his  title. 
Rattle.  But  why  fnou'd  you  think  I  can'c 
keepafecret?  Now,  upon  my  honour,  1  never 
pubiiih  any  one's  intrigues  but  my  own. 
^Malv.  And  your  chara^ler  is  fo  public,  that 
you  hurt  nobody's  name  but  your  own. 

Rattle.  Nay,  curfe  take  me,  if  I  am  afnamed 
of  bemg  publicly  known  to  have  an  affair  with  a 
iady,  at  all. 

Malv.  No?  but  you  fliould  be  aHiamed  of 
boafhng  of  affairs  with  ladies,  whom  it  is  known 
you  never  fpoke  to, 

Mer.  There  -you  are  too  hard  on  him,  for 
Rattle  has  aftairs. 

Rattle.  And  with  v/omen  of  rank. 

Malv.  Of  very  high  rank,  if  their  quality  be  as 
hjgh  as  their  lodgings  are. 

Rattle.  Pr'ythee,  Malvil,  leave  this  fatirical, 
ill-natur'd  way,  or,  upon  my  word,  we  pretty  fel- 
lows fhall  not  care  to  be  ken  in  your  company. 

Mer.  You  muft  excufe  him,  he  is  only  envious 
of  your  fuccefsj  and  as  the  frniles  of  a  miftrefs 
raife  your  gaiety,  fo  the  frowns  of  a  miftrefs  caufe 
his  fpleen. 

Rattle.  Do  they?  But  you  and  I,  Tom,  know 
better  :  for,  curfe  me,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the 
frowns  of  the  whole  fex  to  give  me  an  uneafy  mo- 
ment. Neither  do  I  value  their  frniles  at  a  pinch 
of  fnuff.    And  yet,  I  believe,  I  have  as  few  of  the 

nrit,  and  as  many  of  the  laft,  as . 

Mer.  How!  how!  not  value  the  widow's  frniles? 
Rattle.  .Hupnp.h  !,  they  are  golden  ones. 
.,.  Malv.  Here's,  a  rogue  >oul,d  per/uade  us  he 
IS  in  love,  and  a^l  the  charr?|s  he  can,  Hnd  in  his 
niHtir^ls  ar^  in  her  pocket.     .  ..".,'  ^ 

Rattle.  Agad,  and  that  opinion'  is  not  fingular.^ 

l.nave.known  a  fine  gentleman  marry  a  rich  heirefs' 

I  i  '  with 
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with  a  vaft  deal  of  pafTion,  and  bury  her  at  the 
month's  end  with  a  perfe6l  refignation. 

Malv.  Then  his  refignation  leems  to  me  much 
more  apparent  than  his  pafTion. 

Rattle.  You  fix  this  pafTion  on  the  wrong  ob- 
jefl ;  it  was  her  fortune  he  was  fo  violently  ena- 
mour'd  with,  and  had  that  been  demanded  of  him, 
agad,  he  would  have  had  no  more  refignation 
than  a  lawyer  to  refund  his  fee. 

Mer.  I  am  of  Rattle's  opinion  ;  for  if  this  was 
not  the  general  notion,  how  would  fome  celebrated 
toafts  maintain  their  eclat,  who,  confidered  out  of 
the  light  of  their  fortune,  have  no  more  charms 
than  beau  Grin  out  of  his  embroidery. 

Rattle.  Or  my  lady  Wrinkle  out  of  her  paint. 

Mer.  And  again,  others  be  neglected  who  have 
every  charm  but  wealth.  In  Ihort,  beauty  is  now 
confidered  as  a  qualification  only  for  a  miftrefs^ 
and  fortune  for  a  wife. 

Malv.  The  ladies  are  pretty  even  with  us,  for 
they  have  learnt  to  value  good  qualities  only  in  a 
gallant,  and  to  look  for  nothing  but  an  eftate  in  a 
hufband. 

Rattle.  Thefe  are  rare  fentiments  in  a  pla- 
tonick  lover. 

Mer.  Well  put.  How  can  a  man  love,  who 
feas  fo  ill  an  opinion  of  the  fex  ? 

Malv.  Merital,  you  are  always  touching  the 
wounds  of  your  friends,  which  are  too  tender  to 
endure  it. 

Mer.  Well,  gentlemen,  are  you  for  the  Mall 
this  morning  ? 

Rattle.  With  all  my  heart. 

Malv.  1  have  bufinefs,  but  will  meet  you  there. 

Rattle.  Gad,  that's  well  thought  on,  I  muft 
call  on  fome  ladies,  but  they  lie  in  our  way. 

Malv.  Ay,  your  ladies  commonly  lie  in  every 
body's  way. 

2  Mer. 
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Mer.  You  will  find  me  in  the  Mall,  or  at  St. 
James's. 

SCENE    V. 

MERITAL,    Lord  FORMAL. 

Mer.  Ha!  here's  a  fool  coming,  and  he  is 
unavoidable.  My  lord,  your  humble  fervant;  to 
fee  you  at  this  end  of  the  town  is  a  miracle,  at  fo 
early  an  hour. 

L.  Form,  Why,  pofitively,  Mr.  Merital,  this  is 
an  hour  wherein  I  fcldom  make  any  excurfions  far- 
ther than  my  drawing-room.  But,  being  a  day  of 
bufinefs,  I  have  rid  down  two  brace  of  chairmen 
this  morning.  I  have  been,  Sir,  at  three  milleners, 
two  perfumers,  my  bookfeller's,  and  a  fan-fhop. 

Mer.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !   a  very  tirefome  circuit. 

L.  Form  It  has  exagitated  my  complexion  to 
that  exorbitancy  of  Vermeille,  that  I  fhall  hardly 
reduce  it  to  any  tolerable  confiftency  under  a  fort- 
night's courfe  of  acids. 

Mer.  I  think,  my  lord,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  be  concerned  about  natural  colours,  now  we  are 
arrived  at  fuch  a  perfeftion  in  artificial. 

L.  Form.  Pardon  me.  We  have,  indeed, 
made  fome  progrefs  in  red,  but  for  your  pale  co- 
Jours,  they  muft  be  acquired  naturally  j  your  white 
waflies  will  not  fubdue  cherry  cheeks. 

Mer.  O  if  that  be  the  malady,  I  wou'd  pre- 
fcribe  to  the  gentlemen  a  courfe  of  rakery,  and  to 
the  ladies  a  courfe  of  vapours. 

L.  Form.  Well,  pofitively,  going  into  a  book- 
feller's (hop  is  to  me  the  laft  of  fatigues,  and  yet  it 
is  a  neceflTary  one :  for  fince  the  ladies  have  di- 
vided their  time  between  cards  and  reading,  a 
man,  to  be  agreeable  to  them,  muft  underftand 
fomething  of  books,  as  well  as  quadrille. 

Mer.  I  am  afraid,  if  this  humour  continue,  it 
I  3  will 
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will  be  as  neceiTary  in  the  education  of  a  pretty- 
gentleman  to  learn  to  read,  as  to  learn  to  dance. 

L.  Form.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  do.  By  going 
to  a  bookfeller's  (hop  once  a  month,  I  know  the 
titles  and  authors  of  all  the  new  books  :  fo  when  I 
name  one  in  company,  it  is,  you  know,  of  confe- 
quence  fuppofed  I  have  read  it;  immediately  fome 
lady  pronounces  fentence,  either  favourable,  or 
not,  according  as  the  fam.e  of  the  author  and  her 

ladyfl-jip'^s  cards  run  high  or  low, then  good 

manners  enrols  nie  in  her  opinion. 

Mer.  a  very  equitable  court  of  juftice  truly. 

L.  Form.  Reading,  Sir,  is  the  worft  thing  in 
the  world  for  the  eyes  3  I  once  gave  into  it,  and 
had  in  a  very  few  months  gone  through  aimofi:  a 
dozen  pages  in  CafT^indra.  But  I  found  it  vaitly 
impaired  the  luftre  of  my  eyes,     I  had.   Sir,  in 

that  fhort  time,  perfeclly  loft  the  direct  ogle 

But  I  lofe  time for  I'm  going  to  make  a  vifit 

jufl:  by a 1  prefume,  you  hear  that  I  in- 
tend fliortly  to  quarter  my  coat  of  arms. 

McR.The  world,  my  lo,  d,  is  rather  amazed  how 
my  lord  F'ormal  has  fu  long  withftood  fuch  tempt- 
ations. 

L.  Form.  Why  truly  I  have  had  as  many  tempt- 
ations as  any  man.  But  I  have  ever  laid  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  a  wife  fnou'd  be  very  rich.  Men 
"who  do  not  know  the  world  will  talk  of  virtue  and 
beauty.  Nov/,  in  my  opinion,  virtue  is  fo  fcarce, 
it  is  not  worth  the  looking  after  ;  and  beauty  fo 
common,  it  is  not  worth  the  keeping. 

Mer.  Do  you  think  a  fine  woman  fo  trifling  a 
poffefilon,  my  lord  ? 

L.  Form.  Why,  a  fine  v.'oman is  a  very  fine 

thing and  fo is  a  fine  houfe,  I  mean  to  en- 
tertain your  friends  with  :  for  they,  commonly, 
enjoy  both,  with  the  additional  pleafure  of  no- 
velty, whilft  they  pall  on  your  own  tafte, 

Mer. 
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McR.  This  from  you,  my  lord,  is  furprifing. 
Sure,  you  will  allow  fome  women  to  be  virtuous, 

L.  Form.  O  yes.  I  will  allov/  an  ugly  woman 
to  be  as  virtuous  as  ilie  pleafes,  juft  as  I  will  a  poor 
man  to  be  covetous.  But  beauty  in  the  hands  of  a 
virtuous  woman,  like  gold  in  thofe  of  a  mifer, 
prevents  the  circulation  of  trade. 

Mer.  It  is  rather  like  riches  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  prudent.  A  virtuous  woman  beftovv's  her  fa- 
vours on  the  deferving,  and  makes  them  a  real 
bleffing  to  the  man  who  enjoys  her;  whilfl:  tjie 
vicious  one,  like  a  fquandering  prodigal,  fcatters 
them  away  ;  and,  like  a  prodigal,  is  often  moft 
defpifed  by  thofe  to  whom  Ihe  has  been  moft  kind. 

L.  Form.  This  from  the  gay  Mr.  Merital  is, 
really,  very  furprifing, 

Mer.  Yes,  my  lord,  the  gay  Mr.  Merital  now 
ftands  candidate  for  a  hufband.  So  you  cannot 
wonder  that  I  wou'd  perfuade  the  ladies  of  my  good 
principles,  which  may  engage  fome  or  other  to 
chufe  me. 

L.  Form.  It  will  as  foon  engage  a  country  bo- 
rough to  chufe  you  parliament- man.  But  I  muft 
take  an  abrupt  leave.  For  the  fweetnefs  of  your 
converfation  has  perfumed  my  fenfcs  to  the  forget- 
fulnefs  of  an  affair,  which  being  of  confequential 
eflence,  obliges  me  to  allure  you  that  I  am  your 
humble  fervant, 

SCENE    VI.  ' 

MERITAL    alone. 

Prince  of  coxcombs !  'sdeath  !  'tis  in  the  mouths 
of  luch  fellows  as  thefe,  that  the  reputations  of  wo- 
men fuffer ;  for  women  are  like  books.  Malice  and 
envy  will  eafily  lead  you  to  the  detection  of  their 
faults  i  but  their  beauties  good  judgment  only  can 
I  4  difco- 
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difcover,  and  good-nature  relifh.     And  woman^ 
that  noble  volume  of  our  greatcft  happinefs, 

"Which  to  the  Wife  affords  a  rich  repafl:, 
Fools  only  cenfure  from  their  want  of  tafte, 


ACT     II.       SCENE     L 

SCENE,    Lady  M  a  t  c  h  l  b  s  sV  Houfa, 

Lady   MATCHLESS,   VERMILIA. 

Lady    Matchless. 

UPON  my  word,  Vermilia,  you  wrong  me, 
if  you  think  noife,  equipage,  or  flattery  give 
me  any  real  pleafure  j  it  is,  indeed,  a  pleafing  tri- 
umph for  a  prifoner  eloped,  lo  reflect  on  her  paft 
confinemenr,  and  prefent  freedom;  freed  from  that 

torment,  an  injurious  hufband  :  one  who but 

he  is  gone,  and,  I  hope,  to  heaven. 

Verm.  That's  a  generous  wifh,  my  dear;  and 
yet  I  believe  it  is  the  wi.1i  of  many  v;hofe  hufbands 
deferve  a  worfe  pkce. 

La.  Match.  You  mean,  during  the  life  of  a 
bad  hufband ;  but  thofe  prayers,  then^  flow  more 
from  feif-interefl:  than  generofity  j  for  who  wou'd 
not  wifli  her  fpoufe  in  heaven,  when  it  was  the 
only  way  to  deliver  herfcif  out  of  a  hell  ? 

Verm.  True,  indeed.  But  yours  are  the  ef- 
forts of  pure  good  nature  \  you  pray  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  your  tyrant,  now  you  are  delivered  out 
of  his  power. 

La.  Match.  Ah  !  poor  man  !  fince  I  can  fay 
nothing  to  his  advantage,  let  him  fleep  in  peace  5 
my  revenge  fliall  not  be  on  his  memory,  but  his 
fex  i  that  part  of  it  which  I  know  wou'd  follow 
his  example,  were  they  but  in  his  place. 

Verm, 
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Verm.  You  have  opportunities  enough  of  re- 
venge, and  objeds  enough  to  execute  it  upon ; 
for,  I  think,  you  have  as  many  flaves  in  your 
alTemblies,  as  the  French  king  in  his  galleys. 

La.  Match.  Why,  really,  I  fometimes  look 
on  my  drawing-room  as  a  little  parliament  of 
fools,  to  which  every  different  body  fends  its  rc- 
prcfcnratives.  Beaus  of  all  forts.  The  courtly  lord, 
who  addrefles  me  with  a  formal,  well-bred  difTi- 
mulation.  The  airy  Sir  Plume,  who  always  walks 
m  the  minuet-ftep,  and  converfes  in  recitativo. 

VfRM.  And  is  a  Narciflus  in  every  thing  but 
beauty. 

La.  Match.  Then  the  robuft  warrior,  who 
proceeds  by  way  of  florm  or  fiege.  The  lawyer, 
who  attacks  me  as  he  would  a  jury,  with  a  cringe, 
and  a  lie  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  The  cit,  who 
would  cheat  me  by  way  of  bargain  and  fale. 
And — your  fettling  country  efquire,  who  would 
put  my  life  into  half  his  eftate,  provided  I  wou*d 
put  his  whole  family's  into  all  mine. 

Verm.  There  is  a  more  dangerous,  tho*  a  more 
ridiculous  fool  than  any  of  thefe,  and  that  is  a 
fine  gentleman,  who  becomes  the  difguifc  of  a 
lover  worfe  than  any  you  have  named. 

La.  Match.  O,  ay ;  a  man  of  fenfc  afls  a 
lover,  juft  as  a  Dutchman  wou'd  a  harlequin. 
He  (tumbles  at  every  draw  we  throw  in  his  way, 
which  a  fop  wou'd  fkip  over  with  eafe. 

Ver.  But  pray,  my  dear,  what  defign  have  you 
in  view  from  all  thefe  lovers  ? 

La.  Match.  The  very  defign  nature  had  when 
Ihe  formed  them,  to  make  fools  of  them. 

Verm.  But  you  will  not  be  furprifcd,  if  I  ad- 
mire that  you  give  the  lead  encouragement  to  the 
fined  gentlemen. 

La.  Match.  Indeed,  I  approve  your  remark, 
W^hy,  it  proceeds  from  thisreafon;  thatoflovej, 
like  other  fevers,  is  only  dangerous  to  a  rich  con- 

ftitution, 
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flitucion,  and  therefore  I  am  cautious  of  giving  a 

oliltempcr  which  I  do  not  intend  to  cure for  I 

have  no  abfolute  intention  ever  to  marry  again. 

Verm.  Nor  abfolute  refolution  a^^aind  it,  I  dare 
fwear. 

La.  Match.  To  fay  the  truth,  I  cannot  pofi- 
tivcly  affirm  I  have :  nor,  if  I  had,  am  I  confident 
I  fliou'd  be  able  to  keep  it.  For  when  Sir  Wil- 
liam died,  I  made  a  fecret  refolurion  never  to 
run  a  fecond  hazard  :  but— a — at  the  year's  end, 
I  don't  know  how  — a — I  had  like  to  have  fallen 
into  the  fnare  again. 

Verm.  Weil,  and  by  what  lucky  chance  deli- 
vered ? 

La.  MATCH.The  very  night  beforeour  intended 
marriage,  I  fiew  away  to  London,  and  left  rny  poor 
difappointed  fwain  to  vent  his  palTion  to  the  wind. 

Verm.  O  what  a  profufion  was  there  of  fighs, 

vows,  prayers,  oaths,  tears,  andcurfesl Andfo 

you  are  fled  to  London  as  a  place  of  fecurity 
againft  love-debts  ?  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  cer- 
tainly a  v/oman  is  the  leaft  liable  to  play  the  fool 
here  j  perhaps  the  hurry  of  diverfions  and  com- 
pany keep  the  mind  in  too  perpetual  a  motion  to 
let  it  fix  on  one  objeft.  Whereas  in  the  country,  our 
ideas  are  more  fixed  and  more  romantick.  Courts 
and  cities  have  fev/  heroes  or  heroines  in  love. 

La.  Match.  Ah  !  Vermilia,  let  the  jealous 
hufband  learn  from  me  ;  there  is  more  danger  in 
woods  and  purling  ftreams,  than  in  an  afiembly 
or  a  playhoufe.  When  a  beauteous  grove  is  your 
theatre,  a  murmuring  cafcade  your  mufick,  na- 
ture's flow'ry  landfcapes  your  fcene,  heaven  only 
the  fpe6lator,  and  a  pretty  fellow  the  actor— 
the  Lord  knows  what  the  play  will  be. 

VtRM.  But  I  hope  thi?  five  mionths  abfence 
has  reftored  you  to  a  perfed  Statu  quo. 

La.  Mai  ch.  Had  he  purfued  his  conquefl  then, 
I  am  afraid  1  fliou'd  have  fallen  before  him;  but  he 
has  given  refolution  time  to  rally,  and  I  am  now  fo 

fortified 
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fortlned  againft  him,  that  all  his  attacks  wou'd 
prove  in  vain. 

Verm.  Be  not  too  confident,  for  I  have  heard 
military  men  lay,  that  a  garrifon,  to  be  lecure, 
fhoLi'd  have  its  works  well  mann'd  as  well  asftrong, 

SCENE     II. 

^0   them    CAT  CHIT. 

Catch.  Madam,  your  ladyfliip's  coach  is  at  the 
door. 

La.  Match.  Come,  my  dear,  by  this,  I  believe, 
the  Park  begins  to  fill. 

Verm.  I  am  ready  to  wait  on  you,  my  dear. 
Catchit,  if  Mr.  Malvil  comes,  you  may  tell  him 
where  I'm  gone. 

Catch.  Yes,  Madam. 

SCENE    III. 

CATCHIT  alone. 

Well,  fure  nature  has  not  a  more  ridiculous 
creature  than  a  jealous  lover.  Never  did  a  lady  in 
my  profefTion  get  more  by  forging  fmiles  and  fa- 
vourable exprefnons  from  a  miftrefs,  than  I,  by 
making  Mr.  Malvil  believe  mine  values  him  lefs 
than  llie  does.  He  has  promifed  me  a  diamond 
ring  to  difcover  his  rival.  Ay,  but  how  fhall  I  dif- 
cover  his  rival,  v/hen  he  has  none?  Hum  !  fuppofe 
I  make  him  one  !  Ay,  but  that  may  make  mifchief  j 
well,  but  that  mull  make  for  me.  Well  then.  But 
who  (hall  this  rival  be  ?  Ha  !  Mr.  Merital  is  a  fa- 
vourite of  my  lady,  and  is  often  here.  There  is 
an  appointment  too  between  him  and  Helena  to 

meet  here  at  five my  lady  will  be  at  home  too. 

Now  if  I   cou'd  but  perfuade  Malvil  that  that 
afTignation  was  meant  with  him  ! 

[^Stands  coTi/idering, 
SCENE 
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SCENE    IV. 

MALVIL,    CAT  CHIT. 

Malv.  Your  fervanr,  pretty  Mrs.  Catchit. 
What  is  that  pretty  head  of  yours  meditating  on  ? 

Catch.  Whatever  it  be.  Sir,  it  is  for  your 
fcrvice ;  you  will  be  the  death  of  me,  you  will. 
I  am  always  contriving,  and  plotting,  and  ftudy- 
inp,  and  lying,  and  fwearing,  for  you. 

Malv.  And  you  fhall  fee  no  end  of  my  grati- 
tude. 

Catch.  Nor  no  beginning  either,  I  am  afraid  : 
you  are  in  my  debt  at  lead  five  hundred  pound  ac 
the  rate  of  a  guinea  a  perjury  :  if  1  had  carried  them 
to  Weftininfter-hall  I  had  made  a  better  bargain. 

Malv.  Let  me  enjoy  that  dear  cold  miftrefs  of 
thine,  and  thou  fhalt  be  paid. 

Catch.  I  fear  that's  an  uncertain  condition, 

Malv.   Ha  !   what  fay  you  ? 

Catch.  Why,  Sir,  I  fay  that — ^I  fay.  Sir,  that 
you  have  the  prettied  ring  on  your  finger  there. 

Malv.  'Sdeath  !  do  not  torture  me. 

Catch.  It  fparkies  fo  fweetly. 

Malv.  Come,  you  have  difcovered  fomething. 
I  have  a  rival  then.     Vermilia  is  a  jilt. 

Catch.  Yes,  marry,  have  you. 

Malv.  Be  quick,  dear  tormentor. 

Catch.  Well,  it  is  the  prettied  ring  I  everfaw. 

Malv,  Here,  take  it,  take  any  thing,  tell  me 
but  all  thou  knoweft. 

Catch.  O  your  fervanr,  Sirj  well,  you  area 
charming  man,  and  one  can  deny  you  nothing.  I 
have  made  fuch  a  difcovery. 

Malv.  O  dear,  dear  rogue  I 

Catch.  This  very  morning,  has  my  lady  been 
praifing  a  certain  gentleman  with  fuch  raptures; 
running  him  over  from  head  to  foot  with  fo  m.uch 
?.dmiration  and  fondnefs !   then   every  now  and 

then. 
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then,  Catchit,  (fays  fhe)  don't  you  think  him  an 
angel  ?  Hum  !  a  very  dark  one  (fays  1).  Did  you 
ever  fee  liich  eyes,  fuch  teeth,  fuch  a  mouth  ? 
(fays  flie).  In  my  opinion,  they  are  all  very  poor 
(fays  I).  Then  fuch  a  fhape  !  fuch  an  air  (fays 
Ihe)  !  Why,  ay,  the  man  wou'd  do  for  a  dancing- 
malter  (fays  I).  Lud  !  Madam,  (fays  I)  wou'd 
you  wou'd  think  of  poor  Mr.  Malvil.  (And,  to 
be  fure,  the  tears  flood  in  my  eyes  when  I  faid  it.) 
O  no  (fays  fhe),  I  will  think  of  none  but  Merital. 
Then  (fays  I) 

Malv.  Torments  and  furies !  Merital  ! 

Catch.  My  Miflrefs  doats  on  him,  and  has 
appointed  to  meet  him. 

Malv.  How?  where?  when? 

Catch.  Here,  at  five, 

Malv.  *Sdeath  1    'tis  impofTible. 

Catch.  It  may  be  impofTible,  perhaps;  but  it 
is  true. 

Malv.  Merital  a  villain  !  Vermilia  a  jilt !  then 
the  whole  world's  an  illufion. 

\JValks  andfpeaks  diforderly. 
D'ye  hear  J  do  not  difclofe  a  word  of  this  to  any 
one. 

Catch.  You  may  depend  on  me.  Sir, 

Malv.  But  where's  Vermilia  ? 

Catch.  Gone  to  the  Park  with  Lady  Match- 
kfs. 

Malv.  Be  fecrer,  and  be  diligent,  and  you  fhall 
not  repent  your  pains. 

Catch.  Not  whilfl  you  havejealoufy  in  your 
head,  and  money  in  your  pocket,  Signior.  Well, 
liow  this  affair  will  end  I  know  not  j  but  I  am 
fur-e  the  beginning  has  been  good.   [KiJJes  thering^ 


SCENE 


i.i 
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SCENE    V. 

Scene  Sir  Positive  T  r  a  p'j  Houfe. 

Lady   TRAP,    HELENA. 

Hel,  To  be  fold  !  to  be  put  up  at  audion  !  to 
be  difpofed  of,  as  a  piece  of  goods,  by  way  of 
bargain  and  fale  ! 

La.  Trap.  Niece,  niece,  you  are  dealt  with,  as 
a  piece  of  rich  goods ;  you  are  to  be  difpofed  of  at 
a  high  price;  Sir  Pofitive  underftands  the  world, 
and  will  make  good  conditions  for  you.  You  will 
have  a  young  gentleman,  and  a  pretty  gentleman. 

Hel.  Yes  ;  if  a  good  eilate  can  make  a  pretty 
gentleman. 

La.  Trap.  Sooner  than  a  pretty  gentleman  can 
make  a  good  eftate.  The  pretty  gentlemen  of  our 
age  know  better  how  to  fpend,  than  to  get  one. 

Hel.  Well,  well,  Madam,  my  own  fortune  is 
fufficient  to  make  the  man  I  love  happy.  And  he 
fhall  be  one  whofe  merit  is  his  only  riches,  not 
whofe  riches  are  his  only  merit. 

La.  Trap.  The  man  you  love  !  O  impudence! 
1  would  be  afliamed,  was  I  a  young  woman,  to  be 
even  thought  to  have  an  indecent  paffion  for  a" 
particular  young  fellow. 

Hel.  I  would,  indeed,  be  ailiamcd,  was  I  an 
old  woman,  to  be  known  to  have  an  indecent 
palTion  for  ail  fellows  in  general. 

La.  Trap.,  Audacious  1  dare  you  reflefl  on 
me  1  on  me  for  fellows!  who  am;notorious  for 
my  abhorrence  of  that  beaftly  fex.  The  young 
■women  of  our  age,  really,  are  enough  to  put  one 
out  of  countenance. 

■  Hel.  Youth,  Madam,  always  will  put  age  out 
of  countenance  in  beauty,  as  age  will  youth  in  wif- 

dom: 
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dom  :  therefore  pray,  aunt,  don't  you  pretend  to 
the  one,  and  I'll  rellgn  all  pretenfions  to  the  other. 

La.  Trap.  Do  you  think  you  have  fo  much 
beauty  then.   Mils  ? 

Hel.  I  think  I  have  enough  to  do  fo  Imall  an 
execution  ;  and,  I  am  fure,  I  have  enough  to  plcafe 
mylelf,  and  him  I  defire  to  pleafe;  let  the  reft  of 
the  world  think  what  they  will,  'tis  not  worth  my 
care;  I  have  no  ambition  to  be  toafted  in  every 
company  of  men,  and  roafted  in  every  alfembly 
of  women  :  for  the  envy  of  the  women  is  a  necef- 
fary  confequence  of  th€  admiration  of  the  men. 

SCENE     VL 

To  them.    Sir    POSITIVE    TRAP. 

Sir  Pos.   V/hat  lie  are  you  telling  ?   ha  ! 

La.  Trap.  Juftify  me,  deary,  juftify  m^e  ;  your 
niece  fays  I  have  an  indecent  pafiion  for  your 
whole  fex. 

Sir  Pos.  That  I  will,  by  the  family  of  the 
Traps.  So  far  from  that,  huffy,  fhe  hates  our 
whole  fex  ;  fhe  has  hardly  a  decent  pafTion  for 
her  own  hufoand,  becaufe  he's  a  man. 

Hel.  You  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  my 
dear  uncle. 

Sir  Pos.  Huffy,  huffy,  you  are  a  difgrace  to 
the  family  of  the  Traps.  I  can  hardly  believe 
Sir  Nicodemus  Trap  to  have  been  your  grand- 
father. Sir  Gregory  your  father,  and  Sir  Pofitive 
your  uncle. 

He'l.  Surfeiting  genealogy"!   ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  Pos.  Do  you  ridicule, your  anceflors,  the 
illuftrious  race  of  Traps  ? '""■"  .        •      '/ 

,,  Hel.  No,  Sir;  I  honour  them  fo' far,  thij:  I 
atp  refolved  not  to  tate  a^  fool, into  the  family.'  . 
"^SjR  PbsV  Do' you  mean  Sir  Apifh,  minx  ?  T!)o 
you  call  a  baronet  a  foolj,  anci  one'of  fo  ancient"^ 
houfe  ?  'Hufty;"the*"Siifipl^3  firi^  the  Traps  are 'the 
J  two 
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two  ancienteft  houfes  in  England.  Don't  pro* 
voke  me,  don't  provoke  me,  I  I'ay  j  I'll  fend  for 
Sir  Apilli  immediately :  you  Ihall  be  wcddcdj 
bedded^    and  executed  in  half  an  hour. 

Hel.   Indeed!   executed?  O  barbarous  ! 

Sir  Pos.  Thefe  girls  love  plain-dealing.  She 
wants  it  in  puris  naturdibus.  \^hlalf  afide. 

La.  Trap.  Had  you  heard  her  juft  now,  you 
wou'd  have  thought  her  ripe  for  any  thing  j  I  pro- 
teft  fhe  made  me  blulh. 

Sir  Pos.  O  monftrous!  makemy  lady  wife  blufh] 

Hel.  She  who  did  that,  I  am  fure,  was  ripe 
for  any  thing. 

Sir  Pos.  Hufly,  you  are  no  Trap  j  you  have 
nothing  of  the  Traps  in  you.  The  midwife  put 
a  cheat  on  Sir  Gregory. 

La.  Trap.  1  have  wonder'd  how  a  creature  of 
fuch  principles  cou'd  fpring  up  in  a  family  io 
noted  for  the  purity  of  its  women. 

Sir  Pos.  She  fhall  change  her  name  to-morrowj 
prepare  to  receive  Sir  Apifh,  for  this  is  the  laft 
day  of  your  virginity. 

Hel.  Do  you  look  on  my  confent  as  unneceflary 
then  ?  for  he  has  never  made  any  addrefles  to  me. 

Sir  Pos.  Addrefles' to  you  !  Why  I  never  faw 
my  lady  there  'till  an  hour  before  our  marriage. 
I  made  my  addrefles  to  her  father,  her  father  to 
his  lawyer,  the  lawyer  to  my  eftate,  which  being 

found  a  Smithfield  equivalent the  bargain  was 

flruck.  Addrefling  quotha!  What  need  have 
young  people  of  addrefling,  or  any  thing,  'till 
they  come  to  undrefling  ? 

La.  Trap.  Ay,  this  courtfhip  is  an  abomi- 
nable, diabolical  praiftice,  and  the  parent  of  no- 
thing but  lies  and  flattery.  The  firfl  who  ufed  it 
was  the  Serpent  to  bcrgiiilc  Eve. 

Sir  Pos.  Oons !  and  it  hath  beguiled  above  half 
thcwomcnfince.  I  hope  to  fee  the  time, when  a  man 
may  carry  his  daughter  to  market  with  the  fame 
lawful  authority  as  any  other  of  his  cattle.     But 

for 
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for  you.  Madam,  to-morrow's  your  wedding-day. 
i  have  faid  it,  and  I  am  pofitive, 

Hel.  Yes.  But  know,  uncle  of  mine,  that  I 
am  a  woman,  and  may  be  as  pofitive  as  you  j 
and  fo  your  fervant. 

La.  Trap.  After  her,  honey;  don't  leave  her 
to  herfelf  in  this  rage. 

Sir  Pos.  I'll  bring  her  to  herfelf,  by  the  right- 
hand  of  the  Traps, 

SCENE    vn. 

Lady  TRAP  alone. 

If  Helena  be  Sir  Simple's  to-morrow,  I  have  but 
this  day  for  my  defign  on  Merical.  Some  way  he 
muft  know  my  love :  But  fhou'd  he  rejed;  it  and 
betray  me  !  v/hy,  if  he  docs,  'tis  but  denying  it 
bravely,  and  my  referv'd  behaviour  has  raifed  me 
fuch  a  reputation  of  virtue,  that  he  wou'd  not  be 
believed.  Yet  how  to  let  him  know  !  Shou'd  I 
v/rite  !  that  were  too  fure  a  teftimony  againfl  me; 
and  yet  that's  the  only  way.  My  niece  goes  to 
lady  Matchlefs's  this  evening.  I'll  make  him  an 
alTignation,  in  her  name,  to  meet  by  dark,  in  the 
dining-room.  But  how  to  make  it  in  her  name — 

{Pcufes, 
Hal  I  have  thought  of  a  way,  and  will  about  it 
inftantly. 

SCENE       VIII. 

HELENA,  andSir  POSITIVE  TRAP. 

Hel.  Don't  teaze  me  fo,  dear  uncle.  I  can 
never  like  a  fool,  I  abhor  a  fop. 

Sir  Pos.  But  there  are  three  thoufand  pounds 
a  year,  and  a  title.     Bo  you  abhor  thoTe,  huffy  .? 

Hel.  His  efrate  I  don't  v/ant,  and  his  title  I 
defpife. 

Vol.  I.  K  Sir 
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Sir  Po5.  Very  fine  !  very  fine  !  defpife  a  title  ! 
luifiy,  you  are  no  Trap  j  Oons !  I  believe  you  are  no 
woman  either.  What,  wou'ci  you  take  a  fcandalous, 
fneaking  Miller,  one  who  can't  make  you  a  lady  ? 

Hel.  Since  nothing  elfe  will  do,  I  am  engaged 
by  all  the  ftrength  of  vows  and  honour. 

Sir  Pos.  Engaged!  why  was  not  the  widow. 
Jilt,  engaged  to  Mr.  Goodland,  and  left  him  im- 
mediately on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Elarry  Rich,  whom 
file  left  again  for  my  lord  Richmore  ?  Never  tell 
me  of  engagements,  contrafts,  and  I  don't  know 
what.  Mere  bugbears  to  frighten  children  with; 
all  women  of  lenfe  laugh  at  them.  You  are  no 
more  obliged  to  (land  to  your  word  when  you  have 
promifed  a  man,  than  v/hen  you  have  rcfufed  him. 
The  law  dilTolves  all  contrails  without  a  valuable 
confideration  ;  or,  if  it  did  not,  a  valuable  con- 
fideration  would  dilTolve  the  law. 

Hel.  Perhaps,  Sir,  Eli  never  marry  at  all. 

Sir  Pos.  Huflfy,  hufTy,  you  have  a  fanguine 
conftituticn.  You  will  either  marry,  or  do  worfe. 

Hel.  In  my  opinion,  I  can't  do  worfe  than  to 
m.arry  a  fool. 

Sir  i^os.  A  very  fine  notion  indeed  ! 1  mud 

fell  her  fuon,  or  fhe  will  go  off  but  as  a  piece  of 
kcond-hand  goods.  \^4/^de. 

SCENE     IX. 

Jo  ihem^  LoJy  TRAP  with  a  Letter, 

La.  Trap.  O  my  dear,  fee  what  good  luck  has 
prefented  us  with.  A  letter  from  your  niece  to 
Merita!. 

Sir  Positive  reads. 

"  Dear  Sih, 

"  This  afternoon  my  uncle  v/iil  be  abroad,  to- 
*'  morrow  I  am  intended  for  Sir  Apifii.     I  need 

"  fay 
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*'  fay  no  more,  than  at  fix  this  evening,  you  will 
*'  find,  in  the  dining-room,  yours, 

Helena*" 

P.  S.  "  I  fiialt  be  alone,  and  in  the  dark;  alk 
"  no  queftions,  but  come  up  diredly." 

But,  deary,  this  is  not  her  hand. 

La.  Trap.  Do  you  think,  child,  flie  would  not 
difguife  it  as  much  as  poflible  ? 

Sir  Pos.  I  finell  it.  I  lee  it.  I  read  it.  'Tis 
her  hand  with  a  witnefs.  See  here,  thou  vile 
daughter  of  Sir  Gregory.  An  afilgnacion  to  a  man, 

Hel.  Infupportable  !  to  confront  me  with  a 
forgery  I 

Sir  Pos.  Your  own  forgery,  hufiy. 

La.  Trap.  But,  really,  it  does  not  look  very 
like  her  hand. 

Sir  Pos.  Let  me  fee,   hum  !  'tis  not  exaflly, 
very,  very  like.     Methinks,  'tis  not  like  at  all. 
l^Looking  through  fpe^ades. 

La.  Trap.  This  may  be  fome  counterfeit.  I 
wou'd  engage  my  honour  flie  is  innocent.  Copy 
it  over  before  your  uncle,  my  dear,  that  will  be  a 
conviflion. 

Sir  Pos.  Copy  it  over  before  Sir  Pofitive, 
huflTy. 

Hel.  Bring  pen,  ink,  and  paper  there.  You 
fhall  not  have  the  lead  pretence  to  accufe  me. 

Sir  Pos.  Lwould  not  have  thee  guilty  for  the 
world.  I  wou'd  not  have  fuch  a  difgrace  fall  on 
our  noble  and  ancient  family.  It  might  render 
us  ridiculous  to  every  upftart, 

\_Here  a  fervant  brings  pen^  &c.  Helena  writes. 

La.  Trap.  O  horrible!  write  to  a  man!  had  I 
held  a  pen,  at  her  age,  with  that  defign,  my  hand 
wou'd  have  fiiook  fo,  that  I  fhould  have  fpilt  my 
ink  with  the  bare  apprehenfion. 

Hel.  Now,  Sir,  be  convinced,  and  jufi:ify  me. 

\Giving  the  letter  with  the  copy  to  Sir  Pof. 

K  2  Sir 
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Sir  Pos.  There  is  indeed,  no  refemblance. 

La.  Trap.  Are  you  blind  ?  they  are  both  alike 
to  a  tittle.  [Taking  them. 

Sir  Pos.  To  a  dot.  Her  hand  to  a  dot.  Fll 
fend  for  Sir  Apifh  immediately.  I  fmell  it,  a 
rank  plot !  I  fmell  it. 

Hel.  You  have  out-faced  me  bravely  before 
Sir  Pofitive.  You  may  not,  perhaps,  do  fo  be- 
fore an  impartial  judge. 

SCENE    X. 

Lady    TRAP    alone. 

It  is  (trange  that  women  (hou'd  contend  forwic 
in  a  hufband,  when  they  may  enjoy  fuch  an  ad- 
vantage from  having  a  fool. 

S  C  E  N  E   XL     St.  Jam^ss  Park. 

Lady  MATCHLESS,   VERMILIA, 
MERITAL,    RATTLE. 

Mer.  Indeed,  Vermilia,  it  is  very  barbarous  in 
you  to  torment  poor  Malvil  fo.^  Don't  you  think, 
if  you  lliou'd  drive  him  to  any  defperate  extremity, 
you  wou'd  have  a  great  deal  to  anfwer  for  ?  And  I 
affure  you,  by  words  he  has  lately  dropr,  I  fear  he 
has  fome  fuch  defign. 

Rattle.  Don't  you  imagine,  widow,  that  aa 
humble  fervant  of  yours  is  in  as  much  danger  I 

La.  Match.  If  he  be,  I  wifh  him  a  fafe  deli- 
verance. 

Ver.  Wou'd  he  have  me  believe  him  mad 
enough  to  run  his  neck  into  one  noofe,  becaufe  I 
am  not  mad  enough  to  run  mine  into  a  worfe* 
No,  no.  You  all  ufe  thofe  words,  ropes,  daggers, 
fwords  and  piftols,  only  as  embellifliments  of 
fpeech  ;  or,  if  you  have  any  defign  by  them,  it  is 
to  frighten  us,  not  injure  yourfelves. 

La. 
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La.  Match.  But  I  am  refolved  not  to  be  alarm- 
ed with  threats.  Let  me  lee  a  gallant  fairly  Twing- 
ing— And  then — I'll  fay,  poor  Strephon,  alas  !  he 
did  love. 

Mer.  You  might  juftly  fay,  he  had  more  love 
than  reaibn. 

Ver.  Why  do  you  attempt  then  to  perfuade  us 
into  fo  defpicable  an  opinion  of  your  reafon  ? 

Mer.  Malvil  fays,  that's  the  fureft  way  to  your 
love  :  and  that  the  lower  we  are  in  your  opinion 
ofourfenfe,  the  higher  we  are  in  your  favour. 
He  compares  thofe  to  two  fcales,  of  which  as  the 
one  rifes  the  other  falls. 

La.  Match.  And,  upon  my  word,  he  is  in  the 
right :  for  who  expects  wit  in  a  lover,  any  more 
than  good  mufick  in  an  Engliih  opera,  or  common 

fenfe  in  an  Italian  one  ! They  are  all  three  ab- 

folute  farces — Not  but  I  wou'd  have  the  creature 
be  a  little  rational,  and  able  to  divert  one  in  the 
i-ullennefs  of  a  monkey  or  a  paroquet.  So  as  to 
fing  half  a  favourite  fong,  or  read  a  new  play,  or 
fill  up  a  party  at  quadrille. 

Mer.  As  a  chair  does  at  a  country  dance,  or  a 
country-juftice  a  chair  at  a  quarter-feffions. 

La.  Match.  Right.  A  lover,  when  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  cards,  ought  to  be  folemnly  filent,  and 
obferve  the  motions  of  his  miftrefs.  He  muft 
laugh  when  fhe  laughs,  figh  when  fhe  fighs.  In 
lliorr,  he  lliou'd  be  the  fhadow  of  her  mind.  A 
lady,  in  the  prefcnce  of  her  lover,  fhou'd  never 
want  a  looking-glafs  ;  as  a  beau,  in  the  prefence 
of  his  looking-glafs,  never  wants  a  miftrefs. 

Mer.  Since  a  lover  is  fuch  a  ridiculous  thing, 
Madam,  e'en  turn  one  into  a  hufband. 

La.  Match.  Ah  !  the  very  name  throws  me 
into  the  vapours 

Rattle.  It  is  a  receipt,  which  has  cured  many 
a  vapoured  lady  of  my  acquaintance. 

Mer.  But,  lady  Matchlefs,  what  wou'd  you  fay 

to  a  lover  ^ho  ihou'd  addrefs  himfelf  to  your  rea- 

K  3  fon. 
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fon,  and  try  to  convince  you  of  the  principal  end 
in  the  formation  of  woman,  and  the  benefits  of 
matrimony;  from  the  lights  of  nature  and  reli- 
gion, difclofc  to  you  the  fydem  of  platonic  love, 
Jind  draw  his  pretenfions  from  his  wifdom,  and  his 
arguments  from  his  philofophy. 

La.  Match.  If  he  had  more  philofophy  than 
love,  I  fnou'd  advife  him  to  feek  his  cure  from  that, 
•But  if  he  had  more  love  than  philofophy — Mercy 
upon  him  ! 

Mer.  Then  you  have  juft  fuch  a  lover  arrived. 

La.  Match.  Blefs  us !  'tis  not  Seneca's  ghoft, 
I  hope. 

Wi^R.  No,  'tis  the  gholL  of  a  departed  beau,  in 
the  habit  of  a  country  fquire,  with  the  fentiments 
of  an  Athenian  philofopher,  and  the  paQion  of  an 
Arcadian  fvvain. 

La.  Match.  This  muft  be  Wifeir.ore.  \_J/Ide. 

Ver.  a  motley  piece,  indeed.  I  fancy,  my 
dear,  there  is  as  ridiculous  a  variety  in  this  one, 
as  in  all  the  reft  of  your  admirers. 

Rattle,  Variety  enough:  for  by  his  drefs  you 
"wou'd  imagine  he  came  froni  North  Friezland, 
and  his  manners  feem  piping  hot  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope, 

La.  Match.  Fie  !  you  rally. 

Mer.  Why,  pcfitively,  the  poor  man  is  an 
apter  obje6V  of  pify  than  of  raillery,  and  wou'd 
better  become  an  elegy  than  a  lampoon.  He 
look'd  as  melancholy,  as  ill-natur'd,  and  as  ab- 
furd,  as  I've  feen  a  young  poet  who  could  not 
outlive  the  third  night. 

Rattle,  Or  an  old  bridegroom  who  has 

outliv'd  the  third  night. 

Ver.  Dear  Matchlefs,  let  us  turn;  for  I  fee 
one  coming  whom  I  wou'd  avoid. 

Mer.  You  won't  be  fo  cruel!   I'll  difcover  you. 

Ver.  Do  ;  and  I  will  revenge  myfelf  on  you  ta 
Helena. 

scene; 
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SCENE    XII. 
MALVIL,    MERITA  L. 

Malv.  Who  were  thofe  fine  ladies  you  parted 
from  r 

Mer.  Some  of  Rattle's  acquaintance. 

Malv.  Was  not  Vermilia  there  ? 

Mer=   She  was. 

Malv.  Do  you  aft  friendly,  Merital  ? 

Mer.  Ay,  faith  !  and  very  friendly  ;  for  I  have 
been  pleading  your  caufe  with  the  fame  earneftnels 
as  if  I  had  been  your  counfel  in  the  affair.  I  have 
been  a  fort  of  proxy  to  you. 

Malv.  Confufion  !  \Afide. 

Mer.  Why,  thou  art  jealous,  I  believe.  Come, 
do  we  dine  together  ? 

Malv.  I  am  engaged,  but  will  meet  at  five. 

Mer.  Nay,  then  1  am  engaged,  and  to  meet  a 
miftrefs. 

Malv.  A  miftrefs  at  five  ! 

Mer.  Ay,  Sir,  and  fuch  a  miftrefs — But  I  fee 
fomething  has  put  you  out  of  humour :  fo  I  will  not 
expatiate  on  my  happinefs  :  for  I  know  lovers  are, 
of  all  creatures,  the  moft  fubje6l  to  envy.  So, 
your  fervant. 

SCENE      XIII. 

MALVIL    alone, 

Malv.  And  thou  fhalt  find  they  are  fubjecl  to 
rage  too.  Do  you  laugh  at  your  fuccefsful  vil- 
lany  !  Yet  his  open  carriage  wou*d  perfuade  me 
he  has  no  ill  defign.  This  morning  too  he  told 
me  of  another  miftrefs.  But  that  may  be  falfe, 
and  only  intended  to  blind  my  fuipicions.  It 
muft  be  fo,  Vermilia's  fond  expreiTions,  her  ap- 
pointment, his  denying  her.  O  they  are  glaring 
proofs  1  and  I  am  now  convinced.  Yet  all  thefe 
K  4  appear- 
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appearances  may  be  delufions.  Well,  I  will  once 
more  fee  her.  If  I  find  her  innocent,  I  am  hap- 
py-, if  not,  the  knowing  her  guilt  may  cure  my 
love.     But  anxiety  is  the  greatell  of  torments. 

In  doubt,  as  in  the  dark,  things  fad  appear. 
More  difmal,  and  more  horrid  than  they  are, 

ACT     III.       SCENE     I. 

SCENE   Lady    Matchless'^    Houfe, 
MALVIL,    VERMILIA, 

M  A  L  V  I  L. 

HOW  have  I  deferved  this  ufage,  Madam  ? 
By  what  behaviour  of  mine  have  I  provok-*. 
ed  you  to  make  me  that  defpicable  thing,  the 
dangler  after  a  woman  who  is  carrying  on  an  af- 
fair with  another  man  ? 

Verm.  An  affair.  Sir  I 

Malv.  You  know  too  well  the  juftice  of  my 
accufation,  nor  am  I  flranger  to  your  fofr,  lan- 
guifhing  fondnefs,  your  wanton  praifes  of  my 
rival,  of  Merital,  your  walking  in  the  Park,  your 
appointment  v.'ith  him. 

Verm.  Ojealoufy,  thou  child  and  bane  of  love! 
rafh,  dreaming  madman,  cou'd  you  av/ake  from 
your  errors,  and  fee  how  grofsly  you  abufe  me,  if 
you  had  the  leaft  fpark  of  humanity  left,  it  wou'd 
raife  a  flame  of  horror  in  your  foul. 

Malv.  O,  it  were  worfe  than  ten  thoufand 
deaths  to  find  I  have  wrong'd  you,  and  1  wou'd 
undergo  them  all  to  prove  you  innocent. 

Verm.  To  think  you  innocent,  I  mud  think  you 
mad.  Invention  cannot  counterfeit  any  other  excufe. 

Malv.  A  reflexion  on  your  own  condudt.  Ma- 
dam, will  juftify  every  part  of  mine,  but  my  love. 

Verm.  Name  not  that  noble  pafTion.  A  favage  is 
as  capable  of  it  as  thou  art.     And  do  you  tax  me 

with 
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with  my  love  to  Mental  ?  He  has  as  many  virtues 
as  thou  haft  blemiflies.  The  proudeft  of  our  fex 
might  glory  in  his  addreffes,  th£  meaneft  might 
be  afhamed  of  thine.  Go,  curfe  thy  fate,  and  na- 
ture, which  has  made  thee  an  object  of  our  fcorn: 
but  thank  thy  jealoufy,  which  has  difcovered  to 
thee  that  thou  art  the  derifion  of  a  fuccefsful  rival, 
^nd  my  averfion. 

SCENE    IT. 

MALVIL,   CATCHIT.      [Mb-IvW  ^anJ^ 
as  in  a  7naze.'\ 

Catch.  O  gcmini  1  Sir,  what's  the  matter  ?  I 
met  my  miftrefs  in  the  greateft  rage. 

Malv.  You  know  enough,  not  to  have  afked 
that.  Here,  take  this  letter,  and  v/hen  Merital 
comes  to  his  appointment,  you  will  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deliver  it  him.  Be  fure  to  do  it  before 
he  fees  your  miftrefs  i  for  I  have  contrived  a 
fcheme  in  it  that  will  ruin  him  for  ever  with  her, 
You  will  deliver  it  carefully  ? 

Catch.  Yes,  indeed.  Sir. 

Malv.  And  learn  what  you  can,  and  come  to 
my  lodgings  to-morrow  morning — take  this  kifs, 
as  an  earneft  of  v/hat  I'll  do  for  you, 

SCENE     III. 
CATC-HIT    aJone. 

Catch.  Methinks,  I  long  to  know  what  this 
fcheme  is.  I  miift  know,  and  I  will  know.  'Tis 
but  wafer-fealed.     I'll  open  it  and  read  it.     But 

here  are  the  ladies. 

SCENE    IV. 
lady   MATCHLESS,   VERMILIA. 

La.  Match.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  fo  the  creature 

lias  taken  a  fit  of  jealoufy  into  his  head,  and  has 

been 
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been  raving  mod  tragically  !  Don't  look  fo  dull, 
dear;  what,   becaufe  he  gives  himfelf  aiib,   will 
you  give  vourleif  the  vapours  ? 

Verm.  1  am  concerned  only  that  I  fliould  ever 
have  iavoured  him  in  my  opinion. 

L.A.  Match.  Indeed,  you  Jiave  no  caufe  :  for 
you  iiave  revenge  in  your  own  hand,  fmce  nothing 
bi  t  matrimony  will  cure  this  phrenzy. 

VeRiM.  Which  cure  Vv'hen  I  aRbrd  him,  may  I  — 

"La.  Match.  O  no  oaths,  no  imprecations.  But, 
if  any,  let  it  be  this.  When  next  you  are  inclined 
to  forgive  him,  may  he  be  fo  iLubborn  not  to  alk 
it  i  that,  I  am  fure,  is  curfe  enough. 

Verm.  Nay,  but,  dear  Matchlefs,  do  not  rally 
me  on  that  fubject. 

La.  Match.  Is  there  any  fubjeft  fitter  for  rail- 
lery ?  the  wife,  you  know,  have  always  made  a  jell 
of  love. 

Verm.  Yes,  and  love  has  made  a  jefi:  of  the 
wife,  whofeem  to  have  no  other  quarrel  to  it,  but 
that  they  are  the  leatl  fuccefsful  in  it. 

La.  Match.  Nay,  if  you  are  an  advocate  for 
love,  I  iliall  think 

Verm.  What? 

La.  Match.  That  you  are  in  love. 

Verm.  Well,  you  are  a  cenforious,  ill-natur'd, 
tcazing 

La.  Match.  Don't  be  out  of  humour,  child, 
J  tell  you  the  fellow's  your  own. 

SCENE    V. 
"To  them,  RATTLE. 

Rattle.  Ladies,  your  humble  fervant. 

La.  Match.  O,  youaremoft  opportunclycome, 
for  poor  Vermiiia  is  horridly  in  the  vapours,  and 
you  are,  we  know,  a  fkilful  phyfician. 

Kattle. 
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Rattle.  But  what  fignifies  fklll  in  the  phy- 
fician,  when  the  patient  will  not  take  his  advice  ? 

Verm.  When  he  miltakes  the  difeale,  his  advice 
is  not  like  to  be  fafe.  And,  I  afilire  you,  I  never 
was  lefs  in  the  vapours  than  now. 

La.  Match.  That's  a  dangerous  fynnptom : 
for  v/hen  a  fick  lady  thinks  herfelf  well,  her  fever 
muft  be  very  high. 

Rattle.  Pox  take  her,  v/ou'd  fhe  was  dead  : 
for  (he's  always  in  my  way.  \_Afide. 

Verm.  This  is  afting  the  phyfician,  indeed,  to 
perfuade  me  into  a  diftemper. 

Rattle.  I  believe.  Madam,  you  are  in  very 
little  danger.  But,  widow,  the  whole  town  won- 
ders you  are  not  furfeited  with  fo  much  courtfhip. 

Verm.  Courtfliip,  Mr.  Rattle,  is  adilh  adapted 
to  the  palate  of  our  fex. 

Rattle.  But  there  is  a  fecond  courfe  more 
agreeable,  and  better  adapted  to  a  lady's  palate. 
Courtfhip  is  but  a  long,  dull  grace  to  a  rich  enter-f 
tainm-nt,  both  equally  banes  to  Iharp-fet  appetite, 
and  equally  out  of  fafhion  ;  the  beau-monde  fay 
only  Bcnedicite^  and  then  fall  on. 

La.  Match.  No,  Courtfhip  is  to  marriage,  like 
a  fine  avenue  to  an  old  failing  manfion  beautified 
with  a  painted  front ;  but  no  fooner  is  the  door 
Ihut  on  us,  than  we  difcover  an  old,  fhabby,  out- 
of-fafhion'd  hall,  whofe  only  ornaments  are  a  fet 

of  branching  flag's  horns lamentable  emblems 

of  matrimony. 

SCENE    VI. 

Lady   MATCHLESS,    Lord  FORMAL, 
VERMILIA,    RATTLE. 
L.  Form.  Ladies,    I   am  your  mod  obedient, 
and  obfequious  humble  fervant.     Mr.  Rattle,  I 
am  your  devoted. 

Rattle.  That's  an  over-ftrain'd  compliment, 
my  lord  :  we  all  know  you  are  entirely  devoted  to 
;he  ladies. 

La,  Match, 
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La.  Match.  That's  an  over-ftrain'd  compli- 
ment to  us;  for  we  muft  be  all  proud  of  fo  ele- 
gant a  devote  I 

L.  Form.  Your  ladyfliip  has  infufed  more  pride 
into  the  ingredients  of  my  nature  by  that  one  word, 
than  was  ever  in  them  fince  their  firft  mingling 
into  man.  And  if  my  title,  or  the  opinion  which 
the  world  has  (I  will  not  fay  judly)  conceived  of 
me,  can  render  me  agreeable  to  the  fountain  of 
beauty,  I  wou'd,  with  pleafure,  throw  otF  all  other 
canals,  and  let  the  pure  current  of  my  joys  flow 
from  her  alone. 

La.  Match.  That  were  to  draw  the  envy  of  the 
whole  world  on  me  j  and  wou'd  be  as  unreafon- 
able,  as  a  defire  to  monopolize  the  light  of  the 
fun. 

L.  Form.  As  your  ladyfhip  fays,  I  have  been 
compared  to  the  fun.  But  the  comparifon  will 
break,  if  purfued  :  for  the  fun  fhines  on  all  alike; 
whereas  my  influence  wou'd  be  flriAIy  confined 
to  one  centre. 

Rattle.  Methinks,  my  lord,  you  who  profefs 
good-breeding,  fhould  be  lefs  particular  before 
Jadies. 

Verm.  O,  we  may  excufe  particularity  in  a 
lover;  befides,  lord  Formal  is  fo  perfect  a  marter 
of  good-breeding,  that  if  he  launched  a  little  out 
of  the  common  road,  the  world  wou'd  eflieem  it  a 
precedent,  and  not  an  error. 

La.  Match.  O,  we  fhall  never  out-fliine  the 
court  of  France,  till  lord  Formal  is  at  the  head  of 
Les  /Iffaires  de  Beau  Monde. 

L.  Form.  Yourladyfliip's  compliments  are  fuch 
an  inundation,  that  they  hurry  the  weak  return  of 
mine  down  their  ftream.  But,  really,  I  have  been 
at  fome  pains  to  inculcate  principles  of  good- 
breeding,  and  laid  down  fome  rules  concern- 
ing diflance,  fubmiffion,  ceremonies,  laughing, 
ilghing,  ogling,  vlfits,  affronts,  refped,  pride, 
love, 

9  Verm. 
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Verm.  Has  your  lordfhip  pubiiflied  this  book  ? 
It  miift  be  mightily  read,  for  it  promifes  much 
■ And  then  the  name  of  the  author 

Rattle.  [J/ide.'l   Promifes  nothing. 

L.  Form.  Why,  I  am  not  determined  to  print 
it  at  alii  for  there  are  an  ill-bred  fet  of  people 
called  critics,  whom  I  have  no  great  notion  of  en- 
countring. 

SCENE    VII. 

To  them.  Sir  POSITIVE  TRAP,  .S/r  APISH 
SliMPLE,    HELENA. 

Sir  Pos.  Ladies,  your  humble  fervantj  your 
fervant,  gentlemen. 

La,  Match.  You  are  a  great  flranger.  Sir 
Pofitive. 

Sir  Pos.  Ay,  coufin,  you  muil  not  take  our  not 
vifiting  you  oftner  amifs,  for  I  am  full  of  bufinefs, 
and  fi-i.e  there,  poor  girl,  is  never  eafy  but  when  (he 
is  at  hom^e.  The  Traps  are  no  gadding  family, 
our  women  ftay  at  home  and  do  bufinefs. 

Rattle.  [/Ifide.l  Their  hufbands  bufinefs,  I 
believe. 

Sir  Pos.  They  are  none  of  our  fidgeting,  flirt- 
ing, flanting  lafTes,  that  fieep  all  the  morning,  drefs 
all  the  afternoon,  and  card  it  all  night.  Our  daugh- 
ters rife  before  the  fun,  and  go  to  bed  with  him  : 
the  Traps  are  houfe-wifesj  coufin.  We  teach  our 
daughters  to  make  a  pye  inftead  of  a  curtfie,  and 
that  good  old  Englilh  art  of  clear-ftarching,  in- 
ftead  of  that  heathenifh  gambol  called  dancing. 

L.  Form.  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  prefume  to  afk 
your  pardon. 

Sir  Apish.  V/hy,  Sir  father  of  mine,  you  will 
not  fpeak  againft  dancing  before  the  ladies.  Clear- 
ftarching,  indeed  1  you  v/ill  pardon  him.  Madam, 
Sir  Pofnive  is  a  little  a  la  Campagne. 

Sir  Pos.  Dancing  begets  warmth,  which  is  the 
parent  of  wantonnefs.  It  is,  Sir_,  the  great-grand- 
father of  cuckoldom., 

L.  Form. 
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L.  Form.  O  inhuman  !  it  is  the  moft  glorious 
invention  that  has  been  conceived  by  the  imagi^ 
nation  of  mankind,  and  the  moft  perfea:  mark  that 
diftingnin-ies  us  from  brutes. 

Sir  Pos.  Ay,  Sir,  it  may  ferve  fome,  perhaps  i 
but  the  Traps' have  alvvuys  had  reafon  to  diftin- 
gui(h  them. 

L.  Form.  You  feem  to  have  mifunderftood  me^ 
Sir  J   I  mean  the  polite  world  from  the  lavage. 

La.  Match.  Have  you  feen  the  new  opera, 
coufm  Helena? 

Hel.  I  never  faw  an  opera,  coufinj  and,  indeed, 
1  have  a  great  curiolity 

L.  Form.  May  I  prefume  on  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  you  ? 

Sir  Pos.  Sir,  Sir,  my  niece  has  an  antipathy  to 
niufic,  it  always  makes  her  head  ake. 

Sir  Apish.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  mufic  make  a  lady's 
head  ake 1 

Sir  Pos.  Ay,  and  her  hufbahd's  heart  ake  too, 
by  the  right  hand  of  the  Traps. 
'  L.  Form.  Pray,  Sir,  who  are  the  Traps  ? 

Sir  Pos.  Why,  Sir,  the  Traps  are  a  venerable 
family.  We  have  had,  at  leaft,  fifty  knights  of  the 
lliire,  deputy- lieutenants,  and  colonels  of  the  mi- 
litia in  it.  Perhaps  the  Grand  Mogul  has  not  a  no- 
bler coat  of  arms.  It  is,  Sir,  a  lion  rampant,  with  a 
wolf  couchant,  and  a  cat  courant,  in  a  field  gules. 

L.  Form.  It  wants  nothing  but  fupporters  to  be 

very  noble,  truly.  .    .    .     ,       r      ^      r    ^ 

Sir  Pos.  Supporters,  Sir!  it  has  fix  thoufand 
a  year  to  fupport  its  nobility,  and  fix  thoufand 
years  to  fupport  its  antiquity. 

L.  Form.  You  will  give  me  leave  to  prefume. 
Sir,  with  all  the  deference  imaginable  to  your  fu- 
per'iority  of  judgment,  to  doubt  whether  it  be 
practicable  to  confer  the  title  of  noble  on  any  coat 
of  arms  that  labours  under  the  deplorable  defi- 
ciency of  a  coronet. 
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Sir  Pos.  How,  Sir  !  do  you.  detrad  from   the 

nobility  of  my  coat  of  arms  ?   If  you  do.  Sir,  I 

muft  tell  you,  you  labour  under  a  deficiency  of 

common  fenfe. 

La.  Match.  O  fie.  Sir  Pofitive  !  you  are  too 
fevere  on  his  lordihip. 

Sir  Pos.  He  is  a  lord  then  !  and  v/hatof  that  ? 
an  old  Englifli  baronet  is  above  a  lord.  A  title 
ofyefterday  !  an  innovation  !  who  were  lords,  I 
wonder,  in  the  time  of  Sir  Julius  C^far  ?  And'  it 
is  plain  he  was  a  baronet,  by  his  being  called  by 
his  Chriftian  name.  ' 

Verm.  Chriften'd  name  !  I  apprehended.  Sir, 
that  Ciefar  lived  before  the  umt  of  Chriftianity.* 

Sir  Pos.  And  what  then.  Madam  ?  he  mi'^ht 
be  a  baronet  without  being  a  Chriftian,  I  hope. 
But  I  don't  fuppofe  oui-  antiquity  will  recommend 
us  to  you  :  for  wom.en  love  upftarts,  by  the  rio-ht 
hand  of  the  Traps.  '  ° 

SCENE     VIII. 
To  theniy    WISEMORE. 

WisEM.  Ha  !  grant  me  patience.  Heaven.  Ma- 
dam., if  five  months  abfence  has  not  eftaced  the 
remembrance  of  what  has  pafTcd  between  us,  you 
will  recolleft  me  with  blufhing  cheeks.  Not  to 
blufli  now  were  to  forfake  your  fex. 

_  La.^Match.   You   have  forfaken  your  huma- 
nity, Sir,  to  affront  me  thus  publickly. 

V^isEM.  How  was  I  deceived  by  mv  opinion  of 
your  good  kni'e !  but  London  wou'd  feduce  a 
famt.  A  widow  no  fooner  comes  to  this  vile  tov/n, 
than  Ihe  keeps  open  houfe  for  all  guefts.  All,  all 
are  welcome.  Your  hatchments  were  at  firil  intend- 
ed to  repel  vifitants  j  but  they  are  now  hune  out 
tor  the  lame  hofpitable  end  as  the  bills,  "  Lodo-- 
"ings  to  lets"  with  this  difference  crJv,  thtc 
7  '      the 
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the  one  invites  to  a  mercenary,  the  other  to  a  freC 

tenement. 

PwXTTLE.  This  behaviour,  Sifj  will  not  be  fuf-» 
fercd  here. 

Sir  Apish.  No,  Sir,  this  behaviour,  Sir,  will 
rot  be  fuffered  here.  Sir. 

L.  Form.  Upon  my  title,  it  is  not  altogether 
confonant  to  the  rules  of  confummate  good- 
breeding. 

La.  Match.  Pray,  gentlemen,  take  no  notice. 

WisEM.  Madam,  I  may  have  been  too  rude  j  I 
hope  you'll  pardon  me.  Thefuddenfurprireoffuch 
a  fight  hurried  away  my  fenfes,  as  if  I  fympathized 
with  the  objects  I  beheld.  But  I  have  recovered 
them.  My  reafon  cools,  and  I  can  now  paint  out 
your  errors.  Start  not  at  that  word,  nor  be  offend- 
ed that  I  do  it  before  fo  many  of  your  admirers  : 
for  tho'  my  colours  be  never  fo  lively,  the  weak 
eye  of  their  underltanding  is  too  dim  to  diftin- 
guifh  them.  They  will  take  them  for  beauties  t 
they  will  adore  you  for  them.  You  may  have  a 
coronet,  doubtlefs.  A  large  jointure  is  as  good 
a  title  to  a  lord,  as  a  coronet  is  to  a  fine  lady. 

La.  Match.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  witty,  I  protefl,  and 
true;  for,  in  my  opinion,  a  lord  is  the  prettied 
thing  in  the  world. 

L.  Form.  And  your  ladyfhip  may  make  him 
the  happieit  thing  in  the  world. 

WisEM.  O  nature,  nature,  why  didft  thou  form 
woman,  in  beauty  the  mafter-piece  of  the  creation, 
and  give  her  a  foul  capable  of  being  caught  with 
the  tinfel  outfide  of  fuch  a  fop  as  this !  this  empty, 
gaudy,  namelefs  thing  ! 

L.  Form.  Let  me  prefume  to  tell  you,  that 
namelefs  thing  will  be  agreeable  to  the  ladies,  in 
fpite  of  your  envy. 

WisEM.  Madam,  by  all  that's  heavenly,  I  love 
you  more  tiian  lifej  wou'd  I  might  not  fay,  than' 
wifdom.  If  it  be  not  in  my  power  to  merit  a  re- 
turn, let  me  obtain  this  grant,  that  you  wou'd  ba- 

nilh 
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hifh  from  you  thefe  knaves,  thefe  vultures ;  wolves 
are  more  merciful  than  they.  What  is  their  de- 
fire,  but  to  riot  in  your  plenty  I  to  facrifice  your 
boundlefs  ftores  to  their  licentious  appetites?  to 
pay  their  defponding  creditors  with  your  gold  ? 
to  ravage  you,  ruin  you  ;  nay,  to  make  you  curfe 
-that  aul'picious  day  which  gave  you  birth  ! 

L.  Form.  This  is  the  rudeft  gentleman  that 
ever  offended  my  ears  fmce  they  firfl  enjoyed  the 
faculty  of  hearing.  \_^1fids. 

Verm.  This  is  very  unaccountable,  methinks. 
La.  Match.  Lord,  my  dear,  don't  you  know  he 
has  been  formerly  a  beau  ?  and  was,  indeed,  very 
well  received  in  his  time  :  'till  going  down  into  the 
country,  and  fliutting  himjfelf  up  in  a  ftudy  among 
a  fet  of  paper-philofophers,  he,  who  went  in  a  but- 
terfly, came  out  a  book-worm.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

V*^is£M.  When  once  a  lady's  raillery  is  fet  a 
running,  it  very  feldom  fbops  'till  it  has  exhaud- 
ed  all  her  wit. 

Rattle.  Agad,  I  v/ould  advife  you  to  vv'ade  o^ 
before  the  dream's  too  high  ;  for  your  phiiofophy 
will  be  fure  to  fink  you. 

Sir  Pos.  Ay,  ay,  fink  fure  enough  :  for,  by  the 
right  hand  of  the  Traps,  a  lady's  wit  is  feldom 
aay  thing  but  froth. 

Rattle.  I  have  feen  it  make  many  a  wife  ef-- 
quire  froth  at  the  mouth  before  now. 

Verm.  That  iriuft  be  a  very  likely  fign  or  a 
lover,  indeed. 

WiSEM.  O  very,  very  likely  j  for  it  is  a  certain 
fign  of  a  madman. 

L.  Form.    If  thofe  are  fynonymous  terms,  I 
have  long  fince  entered  into  a  (late  of  diftra'flion. 
Wisem.  If  I  (lay,  I  (hall  be  mad,  indeed.   Ma- 
dam, farewel ;  may  Heaven  open  your  eyes  before 
you  are  ihut  into  perdition  ! 

Vol.  I.  L  SCENE 
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SCENE    IX. 

Lady  MATCHLESS,  VERMILIA,  HELENA, 
icri  FORMAL,  ^-Zr  POSITIVE,  6»  APISH, 
and  RATTLE. 

La.  Match.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ruflick !  Did  you 
ever  lee  fuch  a  creature  ? 

L.  Form.  No,  upon  my  title;  nor  am  I  per- 
fedlly  determinate  what  fpec'es  of  animals  to  affign 
him  to,  unlefs  he  be  one  of  thofe  barbarous  infedts 
the  polite  call  country  'fquires. 

Sir  Pos.  Barbarous !  Sir,  I'd  have  you  to  know 
there  are  not  better-natured  people  alive. 

¥L^h.\^/Jfide.'\  I  amuneafy  atthisdifappointment 
of  Merital. — Sir,  my  aunt  will  be  at  hom.e  before 
us. 

Sir  Pos.  So  flie  will,  chucky.  Lookee,  cou- 
fin,  you  fee  the  Traps  don't  love  gadding. 

L.  Form.  May  I  prefumc  to  lead  you  to  your 
coach  ? 

Sir  Pos.  Sir,  I  always  lead  my  niece  myfclf: 
it's  the  cuftom  of  the  Traps. 

L.  F'oRM.  Sir,  your  moil  obedient  and  obfe- 
quious  humble  fervant. 

SCENE    X. 

i^iy  MATCHLESS,  VERMILIA,  Z<?r^  FOR- 
MAL, Sir  APISH,  and  RATTLE. 

L.  Form.  If  they  are  all  like  you,  the  Traps 

are  the  worft  bred  family  in  Europe,  [/ifide.l 

I  prefume  that  gentleman  has  fome  heirefs  with  ; 
him. 

Sir  Apjsh.  Why,  fhe  is  to  be  my  wife  to- 
morrow morning. 

La.  Match.  How,  Sir  Apifh  !  this  is  furprifing. 

Sir  Apish.  Why,  indeed,  I  do  not  like  country 

education;  but  then  I  confider  that  the  town  air 

6  will 
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will  produce  town -breeding :  for  there  was  Lady- 
Rig,  who,  when  firll:  fhe  came  to  town,  nothing 
was  ever  fo  awkward.  But  now  Die  fwims  a  minuet, 
and  (its  you  eight  and  forty  hours  at  quadrille. 

L.  Form.  Her  ladyfhip  is  indebted  to  my  in- 
ilruflions  j  for  'tis  well  known,  before  I  had  the 
honour  of  her  acquaintance,  (he  has  publickly 
fpoke  againft  that  divine  colledioti  of  polite  learn- 
ing written  by  Mr.  Gulliver :  but  now,  the  very 
moment  it  is  named,  fhe  breaks  out  into  the  pret- 
tiell  exclamation,  and  cries,  O  the  dear,  fweet, 
pretty,  little  creatures  !  Oh,  gemini!  wou'd  I  had 
been  born  a  Lilliputian. 

La.  Match.  But  methinks.  Sir  Apifh,  a  lady 
who  has  feen  the  world  fhould  be  more  agreeable 
to  one  of  your  refined  tafte:  befides,  I  have  heard 
you  fiiy  you  like  a  widow. 

Sir?  Apish.  Ah  !  I'amour  !  a  perfecEt  declara- 
tion !  flie  is  in  love  with  me,  mardie  !  [JJide.'] — 
Ah  !  Madam,  if  I  durft  declare  if,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain perfon  in  the  world,  who,  in  a  certain  per- 
fon's  eye,  is  a  more  agreeable  perfon  than  any 
perfon,  amongft  all  the  perfons,  whom  perfons 
think  agreeable  perfons. 

La.  Match.  Whoever  that  perfon  is,  fhe,  cer- 
tainly, is  a  very  happy  perfon. 

Sir  Apish.  Ah  !  madam,  my  eyes  fufficiently 
and  evidently  declare,  that  that  perfon  is  no  other 
perfon  than  your  ladyihip's  own  perfon. 

La.  Match.  Nay,  all  this  I  have  drawn  on 
my  felf. 

L.  Form.  Your  ladydiip's  eyes  are  two  load- 
ftones  that  attraft  the  admiration  of  our  whole 
fex :  their  virtues  are  more  refined  than  the  load- 
flone's  ;  for  you,  madam,  attrad  the  golden  part. 

Rattle.  Come,  gentlemen,  are  you  for  the 
opera  ? 

L.  Form.  Oh !  by  all  means.  Ladies,  your 
moll  humble  fervant. 

Sir  Apish.  Yourladyfliip's  everlafling  creature. 
L  2  SCENE 
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SCENE     XL 
Lady  MATCHLESS,  VERMILlA. 

Verm.  And  pray,  my  dear,  what  do  you  mean 
by  an  additional  lover  ? 

La.  Match.  To  deliver  my  coufin  Llelenafrom 
fo  deteftable  amatch.  She  intreated  it  of  me  j  and 
I  believe  I  have  now  done  her  bufiners,  and  am  a 
fuccefsful  rival. 

SCENE     XIL 
ro  them,  C  A  T  C  H  I  T. 

Catch.  Oh,  madam,  I  have  been  vi^aiting  this 
half  hour  for  an  opportunity  !  There's  a  terrible 
fcene  of  mifchief  going  forwards.  Mr.  Malvil 
has  been  taxing  me  about  Mr.  Merita! ;  and  fo  I 
let  drop  a  few  words,  and  fo  he  hath  taken  a  fit 
of  jealoufy,  and  fo  fee  the  confequence, 

\Gi'ves  an  open  letter* 

Verm.  Ha!  'tis  a  challenge  !  How  came  you 
by  it  ? 

Catch.  Why,  Madam,  he  had  heard  that  Mr. 
Merital  had  an  appointment  here,  and  fo  he  de- 
fired  me  to  give  him  this  letter,  and  fo,  and  fo 

Verm.  And  \o  you  had  the  curioficy  to  open  it. 

La.  Match.  Since  it  has  given  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  prevent  m.ifchief,  you  muft  pardon  her. 

Verm.  Prevent  1    No,.  I'll  further  it  rather. 

La.  Match.  But,  my  dear,  confider  here  is  the 
life  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  guilty  at  ftake. 

Catch.  O,  dear  madam,  don't  let  poor  Mr^ 
Merital  fufi^er  for  m.y  fault. 

Verm.  Your  fault  ! 

Catch.  If  you  v/iii  pardon  me,  madam,  Til 
difcover  the  whole  millake. 

La.  Match.  On  that  condition.  Til  afTure  you 
pardon. 

Catch. 
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Catch.  Why,  madam,  I  had  heard  that  Mrs. 
Helena  was  to  be  here  at  live,  and  fo  I  fent  word 
to  Mr.  Merital ;  and  Mr.  Malvil  coming  in  at  that 
time  (which  was  when  your  ladydiip  went  to  the 
Park  this  morning),  I  dropt  a  word  or  two  about 
meeting  a  millrefs  Iiere;  and  fo,  I  fuppofe,  he 
thought  it  was  your  ladyfhip ;  and  fo,  this  after- 
noon, he  gave  me  a  letter,  Vv'hich,  I  muft  own, 
my  curicfity 

Verm.  Very  fine  indeed  ! 

La.  Match.  1  have  a  thought  juft  rifen,  which 
may  turn  this  accident  into  a  very  lucky  fcene  of 
diverfion.  Miftrefs  Catchit,  can  you  not  change 
the  name  of  Merital  on  the  fuperfcription,  into  thac 
of  Wifemore  ? 

Catch.  O,  madam,  i  am  dextrous  at  thofe 
things. 

La.  Match.  Com.e  in,  then,  and  Til  tell  you 
farther.  Give  me  your  hand_,  Vermilia  :  tal^e  my 
word  for  it,  child,  the  men  are  very  filly  crea- 
tures J   therefore  let  us  laugh  at  mankind. 

And  teach  them,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  their  fcorn, 
Our  Haves  they  are,  and  for  our  feryice  born. 

SCENE     XIII. 

Scene,   5/>  P  o  s  i  t  i  v  e  T  r  a  p'j  lloufe. 
Lady  TRAP  difcovered,  and  then  MERITAL. 

La.  Tr.ap.  Every  thing  is  prepared  j  now  is  the 
happy  hour.  I  hear  fome  fteps  ;  'tis  furely  he. 
Who's  there  ?  my  love  ? 

Mer.  My  life  !  my  foul !  my  joy  ! 

La.  Trap.   Soft,  my  aunt  will  hear  us, 

Mer.  Oh,  name  her  not.  She  is  a  perfe(5l:  an- 
tidote to  love.  Let  thefe  blefiTed  moments  be  fpenc 
in  nothing  but  foft  carefles.  Oh  !  let  me  breathe 
out  my  fond  foul  on  thy  lips,  and  let  thine  own 
inform  thee  what  I'd  fay.  It  will,  I  know,  be 
tender  as  my  thoughts. 

L3  La. 
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La.  Trap.  [J/ide.']  What  fools  men  are  to  make 
bullies  about  particular  women,  when  they  know 
not  one  from  another  in  the  dark  .? 

MtR.  But  fay,  my  life,  what  method  Ihall  I 
contrive  for  your  cfcape  ?  Confiaer  you  are  in  the 
jaws  of  wretches,  who  would,  for  a  little  profit, 
fee  you  miferable  for  ever. 

La. Trap.  I  mull  blame  my  ill-advifedboldnefs, 
in  trufting  mylelf  alone,  even  with  you.  1  fear  the 
frailry  of  my  own  fex,  and  the  ihength  of  yours, 

Mr.R.  Not  infant  babes  can  love  their  tender 
mothers  with  more  innocence.  Sure  my  Helena 
has  obferved  nothing  in  my  ccndu6i;  to  ground 
furh  a  fufpicion  on.  But  let  us  not  trifle  :  go 
with  m.e  now  j  do  not  truft  your  aunt  j  fhe  has 
Cunning  enough  to  deceive  a  thoufand  Argus's. 

La.  Trap.  Nay,  you  have  no  reafon  to  afperfe 
nay  aunt;  fne  always  fpeaks  well  of  you,  and  1  hate 
ingratitude. 

[_Here  Helena  entering  "jolth  a  car. die,  over- 
hearing Lady  Trap,  blcivs  it  vut,  retires 
to  the  corntr  of  the  fcene,  and  lijlens. 

Mer.  'Tis  the  aunt  herlelf.  What  a  nofe  have 
I,  to  miftake  a  bunch  of  hemlock  for  a  nofegay  of 

?iolets  !   I  don't  know   the  meaning  of  this  ;    but 
'Jl  try  how  far  fhe   will  carry  it  j  perhaps  I  may 
blind  her  fufpicions  for  the  future.  \_/1fide. 

Come,  cojne,  madam,  contrive  fome  way  for  an 
efcape,  or  I  Oiali  make  ufe  of  the  prefent  oppor- 
tunity.    My  paiTion  inuft  be  cooied. 

La.  Trap.  [In  a  low  voice.]  Til  call  my  aunt, 
if  you  dare  attenipt. 

Mer.  She  is  here  already,  madam.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
did  you  think  1  did  not  know  a  fine  woman  from  a 
green  girl  ?  Cou'd  not  my  v/arm,  vigorous  kifles 
inform  vou  that  I  knew  on  whom  they  were  be- 
llowed ?  You  muft  long  fince  have  difcover'd  my 
pailion  for  your  niece  to  h.ive  been  a  counterfeit, 
a  covering  en   my  flame  for  you.     Be  alTured, 

'  madam, 
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madam,  {he  has  nothing  agreeable  to  me  but  her 
fortune.  Wou'd  yon  manage  wifely,  you  might 
fecure  yourfelf  a  gallant,  and  your  gallant  an  eftate. 
La.  Trap.  Cou'd  I  believe  you.  Sir,  it  were  an 
affront  to  my  virtue. 

M  c  R  .Ah  !  madam, whom  did  you  expecljuft  now, 
when,  with  a  languifhing  figh,  you  cried.  Who's 
there  ?  my  love  ?  That's  not  a  name  for  a  hufband. 
La.  Trap.  Since  I  am  difcovered,  I  will  own — 
Mek.  Let  me  kifs  away  the  dear  word. — Bran- 
dy and  affafostida,  by  Jupiter.  \^AJide, 
La.  Trap  But  will  you  be  a  man  of  honour  ? 
Mer.  [Aloud.l  Forever,  madam,  forever,  whilft 
thofe  bright  eyes  conquer  all  they  behold.     The 
devil's  in  it  if  this  does  not  alarm  fomebody.  [Jftde, 
La.  Trap.  Sofdy,  Sir,  you  will  raife  the  houfe. 
Mer.  \_u^fide,1  I  am  fure  I  never  wanted  relief 

more. 

La.  Trap.  Ha!  I  am  alone,  in  the  dark,  a 
bed-chamber  by,  if  you  fliou'd  attempt  my  ho- 
nour, who  knows  what  the  frailty  of  my  fex  may 
confent  to  ?  Or,  if  you  fhou'd  force  me,  am  I, 
poor  weak  woman,  able  to  refift  ?  Ay,  but  then 
there  is  law  and  jufticci  yet  you  may  depend  too 
fatally  on  my  good  nature. 

Mer.  Confider,  madam,  you  are  in  my  power; 
remember  your  declaration.  I  had  your  love  from 
your  own  dear  lips.  Confider  well  the  temptation 
of  fo  much  beauty,  the  height  of  my  offered  joys, 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  violence  of  my  paf- 
fion.  Think  on  this,  madam,  and  you  can  ex- 
pe6b  no  other  than  that  I  fhould  this  moment  feize 
on  all  my  tranfports. 

La.  Trap.  If  you  fhou'd — Heav'n  forgive  you. 
Mer.  youder  JiiiL]  Yet,  to  convince  you  of  my 
generofity,  you  are  at  your  liberty.     I  will  do  no- 
thing without  your  coafenr. 

La.  Trap.  Then  to  fhew  you  what  a  confidence 
I  repofe  in  your  virtue,  I  vow  to  grant  whate'cr  you 
afk. 

L4  Mer. 
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Mer.  {very  laud.']  And  to  (hew  you  how  well  J 
deferve  that  confidence,  I  vow  never  to  tempt 
your  virtuous  ears  with  love  again  j  but  try,  by 
your  cxviiiiple,  to  reduce  licentious  pafllon  to 
pure  Platonic  love. 

S  C  E  N  E     XIV, 

HELENA  behind y    with  Sir  POSITIVE 

wilh  a  Broad-fivord. 

Sir  Pos.  I  hear  'em,  I  hear  'em. 

La.  Trap.  Ha  !  Sir  Pofitive's  voice  !  Avaunt, 
nor  think  all  thy  intreaties  fiiali  avail  againft  my 
virtue,  or  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  mankind 
to  make  me  wrong  the  bell,  the  kindeft  of  huf- 
bands.  I  fwear,  I  never  will,  even  in  thought, 
more  than  at  this  moment. 

Sir  Pos.  O  !  incomparable  virtue  !  what  an 
excellent  lady  have  I  !    Lights  there,  lights. 

[^Servcvits  bring  lights. 

La.  Trap.  O  !  my  dear,  you  are  moft  feafon- 
ably  come  ;    for  I  was  hardly  able  to  refifl  him. 

Sir  Pos.  What's  your  bufmefs  here,  Sir  ? 

Mer.  My  ufual  bufinefs.  Sir,  cuckoldom.  My 
defign  is  againfl:  your  worfnip's  head  and  your 
lady's  heart. 

Sir  Pos.  A  very  pretty  gentleman  !  And  fo. 
Sir,  you  are  beginning  with  ji^y  wife  firft  ? 

Mer.  Yes,  Sir,  th-e  ealieil:  way  to  the  hufoand 
is  through  the  wife. 

Sir  Pos.  Come  away,  lady  wife;  come  away, 
niece.  Sir,  there's  the  door  :  the  next  time  I 
catch  you  here,  I  may,  perhaps,  teach  you  what 
it  is  to  make  a  cuckold  of  Sir  Pofitive  Trap. 

Hel.  Affure  yourfelf  I'll  fpeak  to  you  no  more. 

La.  Trap.  Ah  !   tiie  monfcer ! 

Mer.  Your  monuer  is  gone  before,  madam,— 
So,  whiift  I  am  trying  to  blind  the  aunt  with  a  pre- 
tended 
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tended  pafiion  for  her,  the  niece  overhears,  and 
Ihe'U  fpeak  to  me  no  more ! — There  never  comes 
any  good  of  making  love  to  an  old  woman, 

SCENE    XV. 
SCENE,  W  I  s  E  M  o  R  e'j    lodgings, 

WIS  EM  ORE  alone. 

How  vain  is  human  reafon,  when  philofophy 
cannot  overcome  our  paflions  !  when  we  can  fee 
our  errors,  and  yet  purfue  them.  But  if  to  love 
be  an  error,  why  fliould  great  minds  be  the  moft 
fubjeft  to  it  ?  No,  the  firft  pair  enjoyed  it  in  their 
ftace  of  innocence,  whilft  error  was  unborn. 

SCENE    XVI. 

To  him,  Servant  with  a  letter, 
Serv.  a  letter.  Sir. 

W  I  s  E  M  o  R  E  reads, 

"  Sir, 
"  You  who  are  confcious  of  being  fecretly  my 
'f  rival  in  the  midftof  an  intimate  friendihip,  will 
^f  not  be  furprized  when  I  defire  that  word  may 
^^  be  cancelled  between  us,  and  that  you  wou'd 
"  not  fail  me  to-morrow  at  feven  in  Hvde-park. 
"  Your  injured  Malvil." 

What  can  this  mean?  Ha!  here's  a  poftfcript. 

P.  S.  "  Your  poor  colourings  of  love  for  an- 
*'  other  woman,  which  you  put  on  this 
'^  morning,  has  confirm'd,  not  baffled,  my 
**  fufpicion.  I  am  certain  you  had  no 
**  miftrefs  to  meet  at  lady  Matchlefs's  but 
**  Vermilia." 

Who 
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Who  brought  this  letter  ? 
Serv.  a  porter.  Sir,  who  laid  it  required  no 

anlwer.  ,  ■  ,   ■,         t  •        i  a 

WisEM.  What  am  I  to  think  ?  am  I  in  a  dream  f 
or  was  this  writ  in  one  ?  Sure  madnels  has  pofiTeff- 
cd  the  world,  and  men,  like  the  limbs  of  a  taint- 
ed body,  univerfally  Ihare  the  infedion.  What 
ihall  I  do  !  to  go,  is  to  encounter  a  madman,  and 
yet  I  will.  Some  ftrange  circumftances  may  have 
wouc^ht  this  delufion,  which  my  prefcnce  may 
diffipate.  And,  fince  love  and  jealoufy  are  his 
difeafcs,  I  ought  to  pity  him,  who  know  by  dread- 
ful experience. 

When  love  in  an  impetuous  torrent  flows. 
How  vainly  reafon  wou'd  its  force  oppofe ; 
Hurl'd  down  the  ilream,  like  fiowerb  before  the 

wind,  .       r  t        -4 

She  leaves  to  love,  the  empire  of  tne  mind. 


A  C  T     IV.      SCENE     L 

SCENE,    Hyde-Park. 

Lady  MATCHLESS,  VERMILIA,  maf^ued. 

Lady  Matchless. 
AM  fure  1  fav/  one  hereabouts,  who,  by  his" 


^  pofture,  actions,  and  drefs,  muft  be  my  Twain. 
Well,  Vermiiia,  this  fure  is  the  maddeft  prank— 
what  will  the  world  fay  ? 

Vfkm.  The  world  is  a  cenforious,  lU-naturd 
critick,  and  I  defpife  its  cavillings.  Befidts,  I  am 
now  grown  carelefs  of  every  thing.  O  !  my  dear  ! 
it  is  the  mod  valuable  privilege  of  friendfiiip  to 
difburthen  our  fecrets  into  one  another's^  boloms 
—  If  you  knew  thofc  of  mine— I  am  fure  you 
woii'd  pity  me. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    11. 

to  them,    WISEMORE. 

La.  Match.  I  do  pity  you,  indeed,  for  fure  to 
be  in  love 

Wis  EM.  Is  to  be  fooHOi,  mad,  miferable — To 
be  in  love  is  to  be  in  hell.    \_Jdvancing  from  behind. 

La. Match.  Doyoufpeakfrom  experience, Sir? 

WiSLM.  From  fad  experience — 1  have  been  in 
Jove — fo  monftroufly  in  love,  that,  like  a  bow 
over- bent,  I  am  now  relaxed  into  an  oppofite  ex- 
treme— and  heartily  hate  your  whole  lex. 

La.  Match.  Poor  Cardenio  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  be 
not  To  difconfolate,  you  may  yet  find  your  Lucin- 
da. 

WisEM.  No,  (he  has  loft  herfelf— and  in  a  wiV- 
dernefs. 

La.  Match.  How,  in  a  wildernefs  ? 

"VVisEM.  Ay,  in  that  town!  that  worft  of  wilder- 
neffes  1  whrre  follies  fpread  like  thorns ;  where 
men  aft  the  part  of  tygers,  and  women  of  croco- 
diles i  where  vice  lords  it  like  a  lion,  and  virtue, 
that  phoenix,  is  fo  rarely  feen,  that  fhe  is  believed 
a  fable. — But  thefe  fentiments  do  not  pleafe  you^ 
fo,  pray  leave  me. 

Verm.  Our  company.  Sir,  was  your  own  choice. 

La.  Match.  And  now  you  have  raifed  our  cu- 
riofity,  you  fhall  lay  it. 

Wisem.  I  would  have  raifed  the  devil  fooner, 
and  fooner  wou'd  I  have  laid  him — Your  curio- 
fity.  Madam,  is  a  fort  of  a  hydra,  which  not  even 
Hercules  can  tame  j  fo,  dear  ladies,  leave  me,  or 
i  fnall  pull  off  your  fham-faces 

La.  Match.  You  would  repent  it,  heartily,  if 
you  did. 

WisEM.  Perhaps  fo.  I  believe,  indeed,  you 
(hew  the  beft  part  of  you. 

La.  Match.  You  wou'd  give  half  your  foul  to 
fee  the  beft  part  of  me. 

WiSEM, 
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WiSEM.  _Half-a-crown  I  will.  The  bed  fight  to 
me  is  your  back,  turn  it,  and  away  ;  you  lo!"e  your 
time,  indeed  you  do.  What  can  fuch  as  you,  with 
a  plain  honeft  man  like  me  ?  Go,  icck  your  game  : 
the  beaus  will  begin  to  yawn  prefently,  and  fots 
return  home  from  their  debauches  -,  ftrike  in  there, 
and  you  make  your  fortune,  at  lead,  get  a  dinner, 
which  you  may  want  by  flaying  here. 

La.  Match.  Do  not  be  angry,  dear  ruflick — 
for  we  are  both  enamoratas  as  well  as  you — nay, 
perhaps,  1  am  fo  with  yourfelf.  Hang  conftancy, 
you  know  too  much  of  the  world  to  be  conftant, 
fure. 

WisrM.  'Tis  from  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 

Madam,  that  I  am  conftant. For  I  know  it 

has  nothing  which  can  pay  me  for  the  exchange. 

La.  Match.  Come,  come,  you  wou'd  have 
more  modern  notions,  if  you  knew  that  a  certain 
woman  of  fortune  has  fome  kind  thouglus  of  you  j 
and,  I  affure  you,  I  am  not  what  I  fcem. 

WisEM.  Faith,  Madam,  I  fiiou'd  not.  Grandeur 
is  to  me  naufeous  as  a  gilded  pill ;  and  fortune,  as 
it  can  never  raife  my  elteem  for  th?  pofiefibr,  can 
never  raife  my  love.  My  heart 'is  no  place  of 
mercenary  entertainment,  nor  owns  more  than  one 
miftrefs.  Its  fpacious  rooms  are  all,  all  hers  who 
nights  and  deipifes  ic.  Yes,  flie  has  abandon'd 
me,  and  I  will  abandon  myfclf  to  defpair  j  fo, 
pray,  leave  me  to  it,  for  fuch  as  you  can  have  no 
bufinefs  with  the  unhappy. 

La.  Match.  Generous,  worthy  man  !  [^y^Jide. 
Romantick  nonfenfe  ! — 1  tell  you,  I  am  a  woman 
of  family  and  fortune,  perhaps,  beauty  too,  and 
fo  violently  enamoured  of  your  humour,  that  I  am 
■afraid  my  life  is  in  your  power. 

WiScivi.  Wou'd  your  tongue  was  in  my  power, 
tho'  I  queflion,  even  then,  the  poffibility  of  liop- 
ping  it.  I  wonder  the  anatomy  of  a  woman's 
tongue  does  not  enable  our  modern  philofophers 
to  difcover  a  perpetual  motion.  To  me,  the 
8  Turkiili 
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Turkifli  yawl  at  an  on-fet,  the  Irifn  howl  at  a  fu- 
neral, or  the  Indian  exclamation  at  an  eclipfe,  are 

all  foft  mufick  to  that  fingle  noife.'^ It  has  no 

likenefs  in  nature  but  a  rattlc-fnake,:  the  noife 
as  odious,  and  the  venonn  as  dangerous. 

La,  Match.  But,  like  a  rattle-lnake,  it  gives 
you  warning,  and  if  you  will  front  the  danger,  you 
mull:  blame  your  own  prowefs  if  you  fmarc  for  it. 

WisEM.  The  ferpent  pradifes  not  half  your 
wiles.  He  covers  not  his  poifon  with  the  cloak 
of  love.  Like  lawyers,  you  gild  your  deceit, 
and  lead  us  to  mifery,  whilft  we  imagine  ourfelves 
purfuing  happinefs. 

La.  Match.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Piqued  malice  !  you 
have  loft  an  eftate  for  v/ant  of  money,  and  a  mif- 
trefs  for  want  of  wit. 

WiSEM.  Methinks,  either  of  thofe  poflelTions 
lliou'd  be  maintained  by  jufter  titles — In  my  opi- 
nion, the  only  title  to  the  firft  Ihou'd  be  right, 
and  to  the  latter,  merit,  love,  and  conftancy. 

La.  Match.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  then  know,  thou 
romantick  hero,  that  right  is  a  fort  of  knight-er- 
rant, whom  we  have  longfince  laughed  out  of  the 
world.  Merit  is  demerit,  conftancy  dulnefsj  and 
love  an  out-of-fa(hion  Saxon  word,  which  no  po- 
lite perfon  underftands — Lookee,  Sir,  pull  out 
your  purfe  to  a  lawyer,  and  your  fnuff-box  to  a 
lady,  and  I  warrant  you  carry  your  point  with  both. 

WissM.  The  purfe  may,  indeed,  win  the  law- 
yer ;  but  for  the  other,  you  muft  depend  on  chance. 
You  may  as  well  teach  us  a  certain  method  to  gain 
that  fickle,  airy,  imaginary  miftrefs.  Fortune, 
whofe  emblems  you  are.    For  your  favours  are  as 

blindly  beftowed,  as  fickle  in  their  duration 

and,  like  Fortune,  you  often  curfe  him  moft  to 
whom  you  feem  moft  kind. 

SCENE 
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ro   them,    M  A  L  V  I  L. 

Malv.  Wifemore  and  women  !  nny  philofo- 
pher,  turned  rake  !  Good-morrow,  Ned  j  I  fee  a 
country  gentleman  murt  have  his  morning  walk. 

WisEM.  What  does  he  mean  ?  this  coldnefs  ill 

fuits  his  letter.  [^Aftde."] Ay,  Sir,  and  you  are 

very  leafonably  come  to  my  afilftance,  or  I  had 
been  devoured  by  two  flie- wolves,  more  ravenous 
than  any  in  the  delarcs  of  America. 

Malv.  Nay,  ladies,  it  was  barbarous  to  attack 
■with  odds,  when  even  fingly  you  might  have  van- 
quifhed.  \^Talks  apart  with  Verm  ilia. 

Wis  EM.  Will  you  take  away  your  companion, 
and  leave  us  ?  for  that  gentleman  and  I  have  bu- 
finefs. 

La.  Match.  Not  till  you  agree  to  an  afTigna- 
tion.  Promife  to  meet  me  barefaced  at  ten,  and 
I  am  your  fervant. 

WisEM.  I'll  promife  any  thing  to  be  rid  of  you. 

La.  Match.  Step  afide  then,  and  I'll  give  you 
the  fignals. 

Malvil  and  Vermilia  advance. 

Verm.   Indeed!  fo  gallant! 

Malv.  O  Madam,  a  lady  is  never  more  agree- 
able to  me  than  at  firft  fight ;  for,  to  my  temper, 
a  woman  palls  as  much  by  frequent  converfation, 
as  enjoyment. 

Verm.  But  how  are  you  fure  that  firft  fight  will 
be  agreeable  ? 

Malv.  Why,  faith  !  as  no  woman  has  charms 
enough  to  engage  my  conftancy  to  the  laft,  fa 
neither  does  any  want  enough  to  fire  my  defires  at 
firft.  But,  if  thy  face  be  potently  ugly,  keep 
it  to  thyfelf,  and  difcover  only  thy  beauties.  You 
are  young,  I  am  fure,  and  well-fhaped,  have  a 

vaft 
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vafl:  fhare  of  wic,  and  a  very  little  (hare  of  mo- 
defiy. 

VzRM.  Impudence  !  In  what,  pray,  have  I  dif- 
covered  my  want  of  it  ? 

Malv.  In  your  pretenfion  to  it,  child;  and, 
faith  !  that's  better  than  the  real  poiTeflion.  What 
is  modeftyj  but  a  flaming  fword  to  keep  mankind 
out  of  Paradife  ?  It  is  a  Jack-with-a-lanthorn,  that 
mifleads  poor  women  in  their  roads  to  happinefs. 
It  is  the  contempt  of  all  fociety ;  lawyers  call  it  the 
fign  of  a  bad  caufe,  foldiers  of  cowardice,  courtiers 
of  ill-breeding,  and  women — the  word  fign  of  a 
fool.  Indeed,  it  has,  fometimes,  made  a  good  cloak 
for  the  beauteous,  tawdry  outfideof  a  lady's  repu- 
tation. But,  like  other  cloaks,  it  is  now  out  of 
fafliion,  and  worn  no  where  but  in  the  country. 

Verm.  Then  to  filence  your  impertinence  at 
once,  know.  Sir,  that  I'm  a  woman  of  fafhion, 
rigidly  virtuous,  and  feverely  modeft. 

Malv.  A  blank  verfe,  faith  !  and  may  make  a 
figure  in  a  fuflian  tragedy.  Four  fine  founding 
words,  and  mean  juft  nothing  at  all. 

Verm.  I  fuppole  thefe  are  the  fentiments  of  you 
modern  fine  gentlemen.  The  beaus  of  this  age, 
like  the  criticks,  will  not  fee  perfe6lions  in  others 
which  they  are  (trangers  to  themfelves.  You  con- 
fine the  mafterly  hand  of  nature,  to  the  narrow 
bands  of  your  own  conceptions. 

Malv.  Why  what  have  we  here  ?  Senqca's 
morals  under  a  mafque  ! 

Verm.  I  hope  that  title  will  prevent  your  far- 
ther pcrufal. 

Malv.  I'll  tell  you  a  way  to  do  it. 

Verm.  O  name  ir. 

Malv.  Unmafque  then.  If  I  like  your  face  no 
better  than  your  principles.  Madam,  I  will  imme- 
diately take  my  leave  of  both. 

Verm.  That's  an  uncertainty,  I'm  afraid,  con- 
fidering  the  fentiments  you  juft  now  profeffed. — ■ 

Was 
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Was  you,  indeed,  that  hero  in  love  which  your 
friend  is  there  ? 

Malv.  No,  faith  !  I  have  been  hero  in  love 
long  enough. 

Verm.  What  woman  was  blefled  with  fo  faith- 
ful an  admirer.  Pray,  what  was  your  miftrefs's 
name  ? 

Malv.  Her  name  was  nothing.  I  was  violently 
enamoured  with  a  conftellation  of  virtues  in  a  fine 
lady,  who  had  not  one  in  her  whole  compofition. 

Verm.  And  pray.  Sir,  how  was  you  cured  of 
your  love  ? 

Malv.  As  chiHren  are  of  their  fear,  when  they 
diicover  the  bugbear. 

La. Match.  [/Idvancing -ix-zV^ Wifemore.]  Well, 
you  will  be  pun6tual  ? 

Verm.  O,  my  dear,  I  have  met  with  adifcarded 
lover  too,  Full  as  romantick  as  yours. 

La.  Match.  Say  you  ^o  ?  then,  I  believe,  thefe 
are  the  very  two  famed  heroes  in  Don  Quixote. 

WiSEM.  Shall  we  never  lofe  your  prating? 

La.  Match.  Promife  not  to  dodge  us. 

Wisem.  Not  even  to  look  after  you. 

La.  Match.  Adieu  then. 

Verm.  Bie,  conftancy  j  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

SCENE     IV. 

WISEMORE,    MALVIL. 

Wisem,  Well,  Sir  -,    you  fee  I  am  come. 

Malv.  And  am  very  lorry  to  fee  it  too,  Ned^, 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Wisem.  This  reception.  Sir,  ill  agrees  with 
your  letter.  But  'twere  abfurd  to  expeifl  cohe- 
rencies in  a  madman's  behaviour. 

Malv.  What's  this  ? 

Wisem.  Was  it.  Sir,  from  my  exprelTed  abhor- 
rence of  this  civil  butchery,  you  pitched  on  me  as 
one  who  \vou'd  give  you  the  reputation  of  a  duelifl-, 

without 
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without  the  danger  ?  perhaps,  you  had  rather  met 
with  another. 

Malv.  Tnat  I  had,  indeed. 
WisEM.  Death  and  the  devil!    did  you  invite 
me  here  to  laugh  at  me  ? 

Malv.  Are  you  mad,  or  in  a  dream  ? 
WrsEM.  He  who  denies  to-day  what  h&  writ 
yefterday,  either  dreams,  or  worfe.     Your  mon- 
ftrousjealoufy,  your  challenge,  and  your  prefenc 
behaviour,  look  like  a  feverifh  dream. 

Malv.  Invite!  jealoufy  !  challenge!  what  do 
you  mean  ^ 

WisEM.  [Shews  a  kUer.]  Read  there,  then  afk 
my  meaning. 

Malv.  [Reads.]  Ha!    my  letter  to  Meritall 
villainous  jade!  fhe  has  altered  the  name  too  on 
the  fuperfcription.     I  am  abufed,  indeed  ! 
WisEM.  Well,  Sir! 

Malv.  Wifemore,  be  aflured  my  furprize  is 
equal  to  yours.     This  letter,  I  did,  indeed,  write, 
but  not  to  you. 
WisEM.  How  I 

Malv.  Believe  me,  on  my  honour,  I  did  not  fend 
it  you.  His  name  to  whom  I  defigned  it  is  eraf- 
ed,  and  yours  fuperfcribed,  I  fuppofe,  by  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  I  entrufted  the  delivery.  And,  be 
alTuredj  you  was  not  the  enemy  I  wifiied  to  meet 
here. 

WisEM.  What  novel's  this  ? 
Malv.  Faith  !  it  may  be  a  pleafant  one  to  you, 
and  no  lefs  ufeful  to  me.  But  the  morning  is  late  j 
you  Ihall  go  home,  and  breakfafl  at  my  lodgincrs^ 
and,  in  fhe  way,  I  will  let  you  into  the  wholello^y! 
WisEM.  Whatever  it  be  which  clears  my  friend 
from  the  imputation  of  fo  wild  a  delufion,  muft 
be  agreeable  to  me. 

Malv.  And  now  we  will  have  our  fwin^  at  fa- 
tire  againft  the  fex. 

^    WisEM.  I  Ihall  be  as  fevere,  as  a  damned  poet 
is  on  the  age. 
Vol.  I.  M  Malv. 
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Malv.  And,  perhaps  for  the  fame  reafon • 

at  lead  the  world  will  always  give  fatireon  womera 

the    names  of  malice   and   revenge -whoever 

aims  at  it,  will  fiicceed 

Like  a  detracting  courtier  in  difgrace. 
The  wife  will  fay.  He  only  wants  a  place. 

SCENE    V. 
SCENE,    Sir  Positive   T  r  a  pV  Houfe, 

HELENA   aIof?e. 

Hel.  Of  three  deplorable  evils,  which  flinll  I 
chufe  ?  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  an  imperious 
aunt  ?  to  venture  on  a  man  whofe  inconflancy  I 
have  been  an  ocular  witnefs  of  ?  or  fiipport  the 
company  of  a  fool  for  life  ?  Certainly,  the  laft  is 
the  leaft  terrible,  I  do  now  think  our  parents  are 
wifer  than  we  are,  and  have  reafon  to  curb  our  in- 
clinations :  fince  it  is  a  happier  lot  to  marry  a  fool 
>yifch  a  good  eftate,  than  a  knave  without  one. 

SCENE    VI. 

Sir  POSITIVE,    HELENA. 

Sir  Pos.  Are  you  ready  ?  Are  you  prepar'd  ? 
Hey  ? 

Hel.  I  am  fenfible.  Sir,  how  unworthily  I  had 
fixed  my  heart;  and  I  think,  neither  wifdom  nor 
honour  oblige  me  to  be  undutiful  lo  you  longer. 

Sir  Pos.  You  are  a  wife  girl !  a  very  wife  girl ! 
and  have  confidered  doubtlefs  the  vaft  difference 
between  a  Baroaet  and  a  Milter.  Ha  I  ha  1  and 
ixere  he  comes»^     , 
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SCENE    VIE 

To  themi  Sir  APISH. 

Sir  Pos.  Sir  Apifh  Simple,  your  humble  fer« 
Vant.  You  are  early.  What,  you  have  not  flepC 
a  wink.  I  did  not  fleep  for  a  week  before  I  was 
married  to  my  lady. 

Sip  Apish.  You  had  a  very  flrong  confticUtioa 
then.  Sir  Pofitive. 

Sir  Pos.  Ay,  Sir,  we  are  a  ftrong  family,  an 
Herculean  race  I  Hercules  was  a  Trap  by  his 
mother's  fide.  Weil,  well,  my  niece  there  has 
given  her  confent,  and  every  thing  is  ready,  So> 
take  her  by  the  hand and 

Sir  Apish.  Upon  my  word.  Sir  Pofitive,  I  can- 
not dance  a  ftep. 

Sir  Pos.  How  !  when  t  was  as  young  as  youj  I 
cou'd  have  danced  over  the  moon,  and  into  the 
moon  too,  without  a  fiddle.  But  come,  1  hate 
trifling.  The  lawyer  is  without  with  the  deeds> 
and  the  parfon  is  drefl:  in  his  pontificalibus. 

Sir  Apish.  The  parfon  !  I  fuppofe  he  is  a  Welch 
one,  and  plays  on  the  violin,  ha^  ha,  ha  ! 

Hel.  1  fee  my  coufin  has  been  as  good  as  her 
word.  [Jfide» 

Sir  Pos.  Sir  Apiftij  jefling  with  matrimony,  is 
playing  with  edged  tools. 

Sir  Apish.  Matrimony !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Sir  Pofi- 
tive is  merry  this  morning. 

Sir  Pos.  Sir,  you  will  put  me  out  of  humour 
prefentlyi 

Sir  Apish.  Sir^  I  have  more  reafon  to  be  out 
of  humour  i  for  you  have  invited  me  to  breakfait, 
without  preparing  any. 

Sir  Pos.  Is  not  my  niece  prepared.  Sir  ? 

Sir  Apish.  Sir,  I  am  no  Cannibal. 

'  Sir  Pos.  Did  not  you  come  to  marry  my  niece. 
Sir  I 

Ma  Sir 
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Sir  Ap:sh.  Sir,  1  never  had  fuch  a  thought  fince 
I  was  begotten.  ro      • 

Sip  Pos.  The  man  is  mad.  [Stan»g. 

Sir  Apish.  Poor  Sir  Pofitive !  is  it  his  firll  fit, 

SirPos.  A  dark  room  and  clean  flraw  would 
be  of  Icrvice, 

Sir  Apish.  Nay,  nay,  I  have  no  time  to  rea- 
fon  with  a  madm'an  ;  but  I  hope  when  you  hear 
1  am  married  to  one  of  the  fineft  ladies  about  town, 
it  will  cure  your  frenzy  j  and  fo.  Sir,  your  hum- 
ble fervant.  .         r  i-    :, 

Hel.  Blefs  me,  Sir!  what's  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Sir  Pos.  Why  the  meaning  is  that  he  is  mad, 
and  this  news  will  make  my  lady  mad,  and  that 
^vill  make  me  mad  ;  and  you  may  be  mad  for  a 
hufband,  by  v^hat  I  can  fee,  by  the  right  hand  of 

the  Traps.  , 

Hel  So  I  had  yefterdav  two  lovers ;  but 
now  I  have  forfaken  the  one,  and  the  other  has 
forfaken  me.  Well,  thefe  men  are  jewels  ;  io  far, 
I  am  fure,  they  are  jewels,  that  the  richeft  lady 
has  always  the  mod  in  her  equipage. 

SCENE    VIII.       "the  Piazza. 
MALVIL,   WISEMORE. 
Malv.  Howl  anafTignationfromVermiHa? 
WisEM.  That's  the  name,  the  place  this,  the 

hour  ten. 

Malv.  Impudent  harlot! 

WisEM.  She  made  me  pafs  my  word  to  keep  it 
fecret  from  you  ;  but  when  I  perceived  it  the  fame 
name  with  that  in  your  letter,  I  thought  myfelt 
obliged  by  friendiliip  to  difcover  it.  The  otner 
fienals  were  a  red  cloak  and  a  mafque. 

Malv.  Thou  deareft,  bell  of  friends.  Ten,  you 
fay  ?  it  is  now  within  an  hour  of  the  time.  Since 
you  do  not  intend  to  keep  your  afTignation,  I  will 
take  it  off  your  hands.     But  you  may  yet  heap 

anotner 
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another  obligation  on  me  by  your  prefence  j  for  I 
am  refolved  to  expole  her. 

WisEM.  I  am  to  meet  a  ferjeant-at-law  hard 
by — but  will  return  with  all  pofiible  expedition, 
and  then — if  I  can  be  of  fervice. 

Malv.  If  you  return  before  the  hour,  you  will 
find  me  at  Tom's,  if  not  here. 

WisEM.  Till  then  farewell — How  am  I  involv- 
ing myfelf  in  other  mens  affairs,  when  my  own  re- 
quire my  utmoft  diligence  1  what  courfe  fhall  I 
take  ?  I  cannot  refolve  to  leave  her,  and,  I  am 
fure,  fhe  has  given  me  no  hopes  of  gaining  her. 
Yet  file  has  not  faewn  any  real  diQike,  nor  will  I 
ever  imagine  her  inclination's  leaning  to  any  of 
thofe  fops  file  is  furrounded  with. 

SCENE     IX. 
MERITAL,   WISEMORE. 

Mer.  So  thoughtful,  Wifemore  ?  What  point 
of  philofophy  are  you  difcufling  ? 

WisEM.  One  that  has  puzzled  all  who  ever  at- 
tempted it Woman,  Sir,  was  the  fubjecl  of  my 

contemplation. 

Mer.  Ha!  hey!  what  point  of  the  compafs 
does  the  widow  turn  to  now  ? 

WisEM.  A  very  frozen  one.     Foppery. 

Mer.  Let  me  advife  thee,  Ned,  to  give  over 
your  attack,  or  change  your  method.  For,  be 
aflTur'd,  widows  are  a  ftudy  you  will  never  be  any 
proficient  in,  'till  you  are  initiated  into  that  mo- 
dern fcience  which  the  French  call  Le  Bon  JJfu- 
ranee. 

WisEM.  Ay,  ay,  we  may  allow  you  gentlemen  of 
profeflTed  gaiety  thofe  known  turns  of  raillery,  fince 
they  were  the  efliate  of  your  forefathers  :  there  is 
an  hereditary  fund  of  little  pleafantries  which  the 
beaus  of  every  age  enjoy,  in  a  continual  fuccef- 
fion. 

M  3  M£R. 
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Mer.  Well,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  thofe  of  this 
age  the  juftice  to  conftfs,  they  do  not  attempt  any 
innovation  in  the  province  of  wit. 

WisEM.  Art  thou  fo  converted  then  as  to  def- 
pilc  the  fops  ? 

Mer.  As  nnuch  as  thou  doft  the  women,  I  be- 
lieve,  Ned. 

WisEM.  You  millake  me.  It  is  their  follies 
only  I  dcfpife.  But  there,  certainly,  are  women, 
whole  beauty  to  their  minds,  like  drefs  ro  their 
beauty,  is  rather  a  covering  than  an  ornament. 

Mer.  Thefe  are  high  flights,  indeed,  but,  tell 
me,  on  what  do  you  build  your  hopes  of  the  widow  ? 

WisEM.  On  an  opinion  I  have  of  her  good  fcnfe, 
and  good  nature.  The  firft  will  prevent  her  fa- 
vouring a  fop,  the  latter  may  favour  me. 

Mer.  And,  pray,  what  foundation  is  your  opi- 
nion of  her  good  fenfe  built  on  ?  If,  as  you  juft 
now  feemed  to  think,  the  beaus  arc  its  fuoporters 
«-it  is  a  very  rotten  one. 

WistM.  No;  when  I  faid  Ihe  inclined  to  fop- 
pery, 1  meant  only  for  her  diverfion. 

Mer.  Hum  1  I  believe,  women  very  fcldonn 
^ake  matrimony  for  a  penance. 

WisEM.  You  draw  too  direct  inferences  from 
her  condud  towards  coxcombs.  Depend  on  it, 
they  arc  mirrours,  in  which  you  can  hardly  dif- 
ipover  the  mind  of  a  woman  of  fenfe,  becaufe  (he, 
feldom  fliews  it  them  unmalqued.  If  ftie  be  not 
a  woman  of  fenfe,  I  have,  indeed,  built  a  caftle  in 
the  air,  which  every  breeze  of  perfumes  can  over- 
turn. 

McR.Why,  really,  itfeems  to  me  very  liccleelfe, 
by  what  I  know  of  her  ladylhip  But  you  are  one 
of  thole  reafonable  lovers  who.  can  live  a  day  on  a 
kind  look,  a  week  on  a  fmile,  and  a  loft  word 
\Vou'd  victual  you  for  an  Eatt  India  voyage. 

W  isEM.  I  find  the  converfition  of  a  friend  ef- 
faces the  remembrance  of  bufinefs. 

Mer»  Any  thing  to  the  ifland  of  love  ? 

WlSEMo 
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WisEM.  No,  no,  to  that  of  law. 

Mer.  Succefs  attend  you why,  I  have  been 

forgetful  too.  But  fortune,  1  fee,  is  fo  kind  as 
to  rennind  me. 

SCENE    X. 

Sir  APISH,  MERITAL. 

Meu.  Sir  Apifli,  your  humble  fcrvant. 

Sir  Apish.  IDear  Tom,  I  kifs  your  button. 

Mer.  That's  a  pretty  fuit  of  yours.  Sir  Apilh, 
perfectly  gay,  new,   and  Alamode. 

Sift  Apish.  He,  he,  he  !  the  ladies  tell  me  I  re- 
fine upon  them.  I  think  I  have  ftudied  drefs  long 
enough  to  know  a  little,  and  I  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  every  fuit  liked  better  than  the  former. 

Mer.  Why,  indeed,,  I  have  remarked  that,  as 
your  dull  pretenders  to  wifdom  grow  wifer  with 
their  years,  fo  your  men  of  gaiety,  the  older  they 
grow,  the  finer  they  grow.  But  come,  your  looks 
confefs  there  is  more  in  this.    The  town  fays  it  too. 

Sir  Apish.  What,  dear  Tom  ? 

Mer.  That  you  are  to  be  married,  and  to  a 
Yorkfhire  great  fortune. 

Sir  Apish.  He,  he,  he  !  I'll  make  you  my  con- 
fident in  that  affair.  'Tis  true,  I  had  fuch  a  treaty 
on  foot,  for  the  girl  has  ten  thoufand  pounds,  which 
v/ou'd  have  patched  up  fome  breaches  in  my  eftatej 
but  a  finer  lady  has  vouchfafed  to  throw  a  hundred 
into  my  lap,  and  fo  I  have  e'en  dropt  tlie  other. 

Mer.  What,   are  you  in  atlual  polfeffion  ? 

Sir  Apish.  Of  her  heart.  Sir,  and  fnall  be,  per- 
haps, of  every  thing  elfe  in  a  day  or  two.  Ah  ! 
fhe's  a  fine  creature,  Tom ;  fhe  is  the   greateft 

beauty,   and   the   greateft  wit Pfhaw  !    can't 

you  guefs  whom  1  mean  ? 

Mer.  No .for  I  know  no  orange-wench  of 

fuch  a  fortune.  \^Jftde. 

M  4  Sir 
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Sir  Apish.  Why,  who  can  be  all  this  but  lady 
Matchlels. 

Mer.  Upon  my  word,  I  commend  your  ex- 
change. Sir  Apifh,  it  lies  in  your  power  to  do 
me  an  exquifite  favour — and,  I  know,  you  will  do 
any  thing  to  ferve  your  friend,  . 

Sir  Apish.  I  wou'd  as  much  as  another,  in- 
deed— why  what  a  pox,  does  he  intend  to  borrow 
money  of  me  ?  [JJide, 

Yes,  yes,  as  I  was  faying,  Tom,  I  wou'd  do 
any  thing  to  ferve  a  friend  in  necefiity ;  but  bad- 
hefs  of  tenants,  two  or  three  fupernuoierary  fuits 
of  laced  cloaths,  and  a  bad  run  of  dice,  have  re^ 
duced  me,  really,  to  fuch  an  extrem.ity  of  cafVi — 

Mer.  You  mifapprchend  me.  You  were  this 
morning,  I  hear,  to  be  married  to  Helena  ? 

Sir  Apish.  And,  ha,  ha,  ha!  I  mull  tell  it  you: 
1  have  been  juft  now  with  Sir  Pofitive  Trap,  her 
uncle  ;  and  when  he  expefted  the  performance  of 
articles,  I  perfuaded  him  he  was  mad,  laughed  at 
him,  and,  with  a  brave  front,  faced  him  down 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter, 

Mer.  You  fhall  go  back  then  immediately, 
turn  your  former  vifit  into  raillery — tho'  it  be  a 
little  abfurd,  it  will  pafs  on  the  knight — dilTem- 
ble  a  willingnefs  to  go  through  affairs  ;  I  will  be 
your  chaplain,  and  may,  perhaps,  go  through  af- 
fairs in  your  place. 

Sir  Apish.  Isfhean  acquaintance  ofyours,then? 

Mer.  O,  ay. 

Sir  Apish.  Dear  Tom,  I  am  very  glad  I  can 
oblige  you  by  a  refignation,  and  will  do  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  my  power  j  and  to  fhew  you.  Sir,  that  I 
love  to  ferve  a  friend.  Sir,  I'll  but  ftep  to  the  nexc 
ftreet,  and  be  here.  Sir,  at  your  commands.  Sir, 
in  a  moment,  Sir. 

Mer.  [fohus,']  My  rencounter  with  the  old  lady, 
laft  night,  furprized  me :  there  mull  have  been 
fome  myftery  in  that  affair,  which  my  difguife  may 
help  me  to  unravel.     Men  of  capricious  tempers 

wou'cj 
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■wou'd  raife  a  hundred  jealonfies  on  this  occafion; 
but  it  fhall  be  ever  my  fentiments  of  a  miftrefs, 
in  all  doubtful  cafes — 

Thar  if  fhe's  true,  time  will  her  truth  difcover ; 
But  if  fhe's  falfe.  Til  be  as  falfe  a  lover. 

SCENE    XI. 

SCENE,  Lady  M  atchless'j  lloufe. 

Lady  MATCHLESS,    VERMILIA. 

La.  Match.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  love  and  fcandal  are 
the  befc  fweeteners  of  tea. 

Ver.  The  bed  embitterers,  you  mean  i  but,  in 
my  opinion,  fcandal  is  the  fweeteft  of  the  two, 
and  leaft  dangerous. 

La.  Match.  Love  is  not  fo  dangerous  to  our 
fex  as  you  imagine.  It  is  a  warfare  wherein  we 
always  gee  the  better,  if  we  manage  prudently  j 
men  are  perfed  empty  bullies  in  jti  and,  as  a 
certain  poet  fays — 

"  Swift  to  attack,  and  fwift  to  run  away." 

Ver.  Weil,  but  what  do  you  intend  by  your  af- 
fignation  ? 

La.  Match.  Only  to  get  an  cxcufe  for  dif- 
cardmg  a  troublefome  lover.  Lookee,  Vermilia, 
you  iliall  attack  him  for  me  ;  I  am  afraid  of  a  dif- 
covery  myfelf.  If  you  can  but  bring  him  to  terms, 
that  is,  if  you  can  procure  his  confent  to  a  fecond 
treaty,  I  fhall  be  very  handfomely  difengagcd  of 
mine.  ° 

Ver.  You  banter,  fure.  Bur,  if  you  are  in 
earneft,  I  muft  advife  you  to  get  another  proxy  j 
for  I  heartily  hate  mankind,  and  will  forfwear  any 
converfation  with  them. 

La.  Match.  Nay,  but  you  Ihall  force  your  in- 
clinations to  ierve  your  friend. 

Ver.  And,  pray,  what  has  caufed  this  fudden 
reyolution  in  your  temper,  fince,  if  I  am  not 

miftaken 
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miftaken,  you,  but  yefterday,  exprefled  fome  fa- 
vour for  him. 

La.  Match.  But  I  have  found  him  fuch  an  out- 
of-fafhion  creature,  that  I  am  heartily  alliamed  of 
him  J  befides,  I  have  this  morning  received  pro- 
pofals  from  that  prince  of  pretty  fellows — Lord 
i^ormal. 

Ver.  O  conftancy!  thou  art  a  virtue. 

La.  Match.  It  is  indeed.  For  virtues,  like 
faints,  are  never  canonized  'till  after  they  are  dead 
— which  poor  Conftancy  has  been  long  ago, 

Ver.  I  am  afraid  it  proved  abortive,  and  died 
before  it  was  born.  But  if  it  ever  had  being,  it 
vvas  moft  certainly  feminine;  and,  indeed,  the 
men  have  been  fo  modeft  to  allow  all  the  virtues 
to  be  of  our  lex. 

La,  Match.  Ol  we  are  extremely  obliged  to 
them  j  they  have  found  cut  houfevvifery  to  belong 
to  us  coo.  Infhorc,  they  throw  rheirfamilies  and  their 
honour  into  our  care,  becaufe  they  are  unwilling  to 
have  the  trouble  of  preferving  them  themfelves. 

Ver.  But  you  rally,  fure,  in  what  you  fay  con- 
cerning lord  Formal, 

La.  Match.  Fie  1  my  dear,  is  a  title  fo  ludi- 
crous a  thing  ? — But,  come,  you  fhall  undertake 
my  affignation  with  Wifemore. 

Ver.  Were  I  fure  ic  v/ould  give  an  uneafy  mo- 
ment to  Malvil,  I  v/ou'd  ;  for  there  is  nothing  I 
wou'd  ftick  at  to  be  revenged  on  him. 

La.  Match.  When  we  refolve  revenge  againft 
our  lovers,  that  little  rogue  Love  fits  on  his 
throne,  and  laughs  till  he  almoit  burfts. 

Tho'  ne'er  fo  high  our  rage,  the  rogue  will  find 
Some  little,  ticklifh  corner  in  the  mind. 
Work  himfelf  in,  and  make  the  virgin  kind. 
When  next  before  her  fcGt  her  lover  lies. 
All  her  refentment,  in  a  moment,  dies. 
Then,  with  a  figh,  the  tender  maid  forgives. 
And  love's  the  only  paflion  that  furvives. 

^  ACT 
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ACT     V.     SCENE     I. 

SCENE,    Sir  PositiveV  Houfe, 

Sir  POSITIVE,  HELENA. 

Sir  Positive. 

I  SAY,  it  was  your  own  plot,   your  own  contri- 
vance, your  own  ftratagem.  You  threaten'd  him 
to — Hey  !  and  he  was  fool  enough  to  believe  you ! 

Hel.  He  was  wife  enough  to  believe  me  j  for 
I  threaten'd  no  impoflibiiities.  But  don't  put  on 
that  fevere  afpe6l,  dear  uncle  j  for,  I  proteft,  it 
makes  you  look  fo  like  one  of  the  Casfar's  heads 
in  our  long  gallery. 

Sir  Pos.  Very  likely,  there  may  be  a  refem- 
biance,  indeed;  for  Julius  Csfar,  by  his  great 
grandfather's  wife's  great  grandmother,  was  a 
Trap. 

Hel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  am  afraid  we  can  hardly 
call  him  coufin.  But  pray,  did  he  leave  any  le- 
gacy to  us  ? 

Sir  Pos.  A  fwinging  legacy !  abundance  of 
honour  1 

Hel.  And  pray,  what  will  all  that  honour  fell 
for? 

Sir  Pos.  Your  right  honour  is  not  to  be  bought 
nor  obtained  :  it  is  what  a  man  brings  into  the 
world  with  him.  He  is  as  much  an  upftart  who 
gets  his  own  honour,  as  he  who  gets  his  own 
eftate.  Take  it  for  a  maxim,  child,  no  one  can 
be  a  great  man,  unlefs  his  father  has  been  fo  be- 
fore him.  Your  true  old  Englifh  honour,  like 
your  Englifh  oak,  will  not  come  to  any  maturity 
under  a  hundred  years.  It  mull  be  planted  by 
one  generation  for  the  good  of  another. 

Hel.  But  if  I  were  to  chufe  a  hufband,  I  Ihou'd 
be  more  forward  to  enquire  into  his  own  merits, 
%h^n  thofe  of  his  anceftors, 

Sir 
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Sir  Pos.  Ay,  ay,  to  be  fure.  You  wou'd  prefer 
one  who  is  likely  to  leave  a  long  retinue  behind 
him,  to  one  who  has  had  never  fo  many  glorious 
anccflors  before  him  j  and  be  fooner  enamoured 
of  a  tine  coat  than  a  fine  coat  of  arms.  Hearkee, 
luifly,  mofl:  of  thefe  fine  fellows  are  but  mere 
Ihails,  they  carry  their  all  upon  their  backs ;  and 
yet  it  is  as  difficult  to  keep  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ters from  the  one,  as  our  fruit  from  the  other. 

Hel.  Do  you  think  fo,  Sir  r  I  hdve  heard  there 
is  not  a  more  dangerous  place  rhan  a  china-fhop: 
take  care  my  aunt  does  not  bring  onj  home  in  a 
jar,  and  then  you  may  chance  to  fee  it  pop  forth 
its  horns  on  the  top  of  your  cabinet. 

Sir  Pos.  [4^de.'\  Ha!  I  muft  own,  I  do  not 
like  thefe  morning  rambles. 

Hel.  Lookee,  Sir,  I  can  make  difcoveries  to 
vou  ;  and  fince  my  aunt  has  falfely  accufed  me  with 
being  theoccafionof  Sir  Apilh's  behaviour  to-day, 
I  will  tell  you  out  of  revenge  what  I  would  never 
have  told  you  out  of  love.  In  (hort,  my  aunt 
has 

Sir  Pos.  How  1  what? 

Hel.  Planted  fomething  that  will  branch  to 
maturity  in  lefs  than  a  hundred  years,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
She  has  fet  a  modern  front  upon  your  old  taber- 
nacle, ha,  ha,  ha  ! — I  hear  the  coach  (top  this 
moment.  Step  but  into  that  clofet,  and  you  fhall 
hear  her  convict  herfclf. — I'll  bring  her  to  con- 
feflion. 

Sir  Pos.  [JJide.l  Hum  I  mechinks,  I  grow 
fufpicious. 

Hel.  Nay,  nay,  nay,  if  you  don't  accept  the 
trial,  I  fhall  proclaim  you  dare  not. 

Sir  Pos.  Lookee,  hulTy,  if  you  wrong  my  la- 
dy, by  the  right  hand  of  the  Traps 

Hel.  Any,  any  puniihment.  But  fly,  fhe's  juft 
here. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    II. 

Lady  TRAP,    HELENA. 

La.  Trap.  I  am  fatigued  to  death. — Oh!  your 
fervant,  mifs ;  but,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  fay,  mif- 
trefsj  your  hufband  may  have  changed  your  title 
fince  i  faw  you. 

Hel.  And  your  ladyfhip  may  have  changed 
your  hufband's  title. — But  thac  change  has  been 
made  long  ago. 

La.  Trap.  What  do  you  mean,  madam  ? 

Hel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  dear  aunt,  the  world  knows 
the  ufe  of  china-fhops,  tho'  Sir  Pofitive  does  not. 

La.  Trap.  You  feem  to  know,  madam,  I  think, 
more  than  is  confiftent  with  your  years. 

Hel.  And  you  feem  to  praflife,  madam,  more 
than  is  confident  with  yours.  The  theory  becomes 
my  age  much  better  than  the  pra6tice  does  yours. 

La.  Trap.  Your  age  !  marry  come  up :  you 
are  always  boafting  of  that  youth  and  beauty 
which  you  have, 

Hel,  That's  more  excufable  than  to  boaft  of 
that  youth  and  beauty  which  we  have  not. 

La.  Trap.  I  know  whom  you  refleft  on. — I 
thank  my  ftars,  indeed,  I  am  no  girl ;  and  as  for 
beauty,  if  my  glafs  be  allowed  a  judge 

Hel.  a  very  corrupt  judge  :  for  a  glafs  is  fo 
well-bred  a  thing,  that  it  tells  every  woman  (he  is 
a  beauty.  O  !  it  is  the  greateft  flatterer  in  the 
world  to  our  faces  i  but  the  reverfc  in  one  thing, 
for  it  never  difparages  us  behind  our  backs. 

La. Trap.  Malapert  creature!  A  girl  is  now 
a-days  no  fooner  out  of  her  leading-ltrings  than 
fhe  fets  up  for  a  toaft.  And  as  the  girls  are  wo- 
men before  their  time,  fo  the  men  are  children  all 
their  lives  i  for  they  will  be  devouring  the  green 
fruit. 
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Hel.  And  fure  the  green,  is  preferable  to  the 
vvithercii,  aunt.  Come,  come,  madam,  you  had 
better  make  me  your  friend  and  confident ;  for, 
if  vou  declare  war,  I  fliall  be  able  to  enlift  more 
foldiers  than  you.  But  here's  my  hand  j  and  if 
you  will  let  me  into  your  fecrets,  I'll  give  you 
ihe  honour  of  a  woman  never  to  dilclofc  them. 

SCENE    III. 

Tothemy  Sir  APISH,  MERITAL  difguifed 
as  a  Par/on, 

Sir  Apish.  Lady  Trap,  I  am  your  moft  obe- 
dient •,  fweet  miftrefs  Helena,  I  am  everlaftingly 
yours. 

La.  Trap.  Sir  Apifh,  your  behaviour  this 
morning  ftaggered  us  i  but  I  am  glad  to  find  you 
are  relapfed. 

Sir  Apish.  He,  he,  he  I  it  was  all  a  jefl  upon 
my  word  j  as  I  queflion  not  but  my  future  beha- 
viour will  explain  to  that  lady. 

Hel.  It  has  already  explained  you.  Sir,  to  me, 
to  be  the  greateft  jeft  in  nature. 

La.  Trap.  Sir  Apiili,  you  know  too  much  of 
the  world  to  regard  a  young  lady's  coynefs  :  and 
I  afTure  you.  Sir,  it  is  all  affcfted  ;  for  fhe  is 
ever  repeating  your  name,  even  in  her  Heep. 
Don't  blufh,  child.  But  you'll  excufe  the  faults 
of  youth  :    fhe  will  learn  more  fenfe. 

Hel.  I  don't  know  whether  you  move  my  an- 
ger or  my  pity  moH.  But  for  that  tjiing  there^ 
I'd  have  him  know,  I  fcorn  and  detell  him. 

Sir  Apish.  I  wou'd  not  have  your  ladyfhip 
chagrin  at  my  bride's  cxpreffion  i  for,  I'll  engage, 
we  {ball  hate  one  another  with  as  much  good- 
breeding  as  any  couple  under  the  fun. 

Mer.  Give  me  the  permiflion  to  lead  you,  ma- 
dam* 

.  Sm 
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Sir  Apish.  [Jpari  to  Lady  Trap.]  If  you'd 
leave  Mifs  a  few  minutes  with  Mr.  Parfon  here, 
1  wou'd  engage  for  his  fuccefs. — He  is  a  noted 
match-maker. 

L^.  Trap.  Niece,  pray  be  attentive  to  that 
reverend  gentleman  ;  he  will  convince  you  of  your 
errors. — Come,  Sir  Apifh,  we'll  take  a  turn  in  the 
dining-room;    Sir  Pofitive  will  not  be  long. 

[Jpari  to  5/r  Apifh. 
[T'hefe  two  fpeeches  fpoke  together.'] 

Hel.  [Jfide,'^  Sir  Pofitive  is  fafe,  I'm  fure,  'till 
I  give  him  an  opportunity  to  fneak  off  j  fo  I've  a 
reprieve  at  leafl. 

SCENE     IV. 
HELENA,    MERITAL. 

Hel.  What,  gone? Ha! 

Mer.  Be  not  frightened,  dear  madam ;  for  I 
have  nothing  of  fandlity  but  the  mafque,  I  affure 
you.  \difcovenng  himfelf. 

Hel.  I  believe  it;   nor  of  any  other  virtue. 

Mer.  Very  prettily  frowned.— I  know  fome 
ladies  who  have  pradifed  a  fmile  twenty  years, 
without  becoming  it  fo  well. — But,  come,  we 
have  no  time  to  lofe. 

Hel.  No,  to  upbraid  you,  were  lofs  of  time,  in- 
deed ;  for  the  remonflrances  of  an  injured  woman 
have  but  little  weight  with  fuch  harden'd  finners. 

Mer.  Hum !  the  fight  of  a  gown  has  not  in- 
fpired  you,  I  hope  :  you  don't  intend  to  preach  ; 
but  if  you  do,  the  wedding,  you  know,  is  always 

before  the  fermon, which  is  one  of  the  chief 

things  wherein  hanging  and  matrimony  difagree. 

iJfide. 

Hel.  Mr.  Merital,  I  lik'd  your  raillery  well 
enough  whilft  I  believed  you  innocent.  But  as 
that  gaiety  in  drefs,  which  gives  a  bloom  to 
beauty,  fhews  deformity  in  its  worft  light ;  fo  that 
mirth  and  humour,  which  are  vaftly  amiable  in 
the  innocent,  look  horrid  in  the  guilty. 

Mer, 


1 
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Mer.  Are  you  really  in  earnefi-,  child  ? 
Hel.  That  queftion  furprifes  me,   when  yoii 
know  I  was  witnefs  to  your  Jail  night's  adventure. 
Mer.  Faith,  my  dear,  I  might  have  been  more 
juftly  lurprized,  that  you  (liould  make  me  an  af- 
fignation,  and  fend  your  aunt  to  keep  it. 

Hel.  I  make  you  an  aflignation  !  Til  never  fee 
you  more. 
Mer.   Turn,  mighty  conquerefs,  turn  your  eyes 

this  way, 
And  hear  at  once  your  pried  and  lover  pray. 
In  vain,  by  frowns,  you  wou'd  the  world  fubdue,* 
For  when,  with  all  your  might,  you've  kni 

your  brow. 
Your  grandmother  more  wrinkles  has  than  you. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  1   don't  put  on  thofe  fevere  looks,  dear 
Helena ;  good  humour  fets  off  a  lady's  face  more 
than  jewels. 

Hel.  I  wifli  my  looks  had  the  power  to  blaftyou. 

Mer.  No,  no,  madam,  I  have  a  fort  of  armour 

called  common-fenfe  that's  frown-proof,  I  aflfurc 

you.  Your  fmiles  may  melt,  but  your  frowns  will 

never  pierce  it.  What,  to  make  me  an  aflignation 

with  your  own  hand,  then  fend  your  aunt  for  a 

proxy  ?    My  good-nature,  indeed,  gave  it  the  turn 

of  a  trial, — tho'  fhe  was  a  fitter  object  to  try  my' 

vigour  than  my  conftancy.  \Half  afide, 

Hel.  I  write  to  you  yefterday  ? 

Mer.  Why,  I  cannot  fay  pofitively  it  was  you  ; 

for  I  begin  to  think  mylelf  in  Don  Quixote's  cafe, 

and  that  fome  wicked  enchanters  have  tranfmo- 

graphied  my  Dulcinea.     I'll  leave  it  to  your  own 

judgment,   whether  you   are  not  a  little  altered 

fince  you  writ  this.  \_Shews  a  letter. 

Hel.  Ha  !  the  letter  I  copied  before  my  aunt  I 

then   I've   wronged  him,    indeed.      Unheard-of 

bafenefs  ! Mr.  Merita!,  perhaps  my  fufpicion^ 

have  been  too  ill  grounded  j   but  for  your  re- 
proaches, Sir — 

4  MeK, 
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Mer.  Nay,  if  there  be  a  myllery  in  ir^  and  t 
am  guilty  of  undeferved  reproaches,  your  juftice 
cannot,  fhall  not  pardon  me,  'till  I  have  atoned 
for  it  with  a  ten  years  fervice.  Yet  impute  what 
I  have  faid  to  the  fincerity  of  my  love  :  my  paf- 
fions  fympathize  with  yours  ;  and  if  one  wild  de- 
lufion  has  poffelTed  us,  let  us  partake  the  equal 
joy  of  its  difcovery. 

Hel.  That  difcovery  is  too  long  to  be  made 
now ;  but  there  is  a  riddle  in  that  letter  which 
will  furprize  you. 

Mer.  Let  then  thofe  lovely  eyes  realTume  their 
fweetnefs,  and,  like  pure  gold,  rife  brighter  from 
the  flames. 

Hel.  Well,  well,  you  know  your  own  terms^ 
d  ten  years  fiege,  and  then ■ 

Mer.  Ah  !  but  will  not  the  garrifon  be  llarved 
in  that  long' time?  and  I  fhall  fhut  it  up  with  a 
Very  dofe  blockade — ^So  you  had  beft  furrender 
now  on  honourable  conditions, 

Hel.  Well,  but  you'll  allow  the  garrifon  to 
make  a  fally  firft. — Sir  Pofitive,  uncle,  ha,  ha,  hal 
come  and  help  me  to  laugh. -The  fame  wor- 
thy gentleman  who  came  after  your  wife  iad 
night,  is  now  come  after  your  niece. 

SCENE      V. 

To  them,  Sir  POSITIVE  from  the  clojet. 

Sir  Pos.  A.  brave  girl,  a  very  brave  girl  !  Why> 
why,  why,  what  a  pox  do  you  want  here.  Sir? 

Hel.  Blefs  me,  how  he  ftares  !  I  wonder  he  is 
not  confined  :  I'm  afraid  he  will  take  away  fome- 
body's  life. 

Sir  Pos.  I  believe  his  intention  is  to  give  fome 
body  life  ;  fuch  as  he  oftner  increafe  families  than 
diminifii  them. 

Hel.  Or  perhaps  the  poor  gentleman  is  an  iti- 
nerant preacher.  Did  you  come  to  preach  to  us. 
Sir? 

Vol.  L  N  Mer. 
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Mer.  Do  you  take  me  for  the  Ordinary  of 
Bedlam,  madam  ?  Was  I  to  realbn  with  you,  it 
iLould  be  by  the  doctrine  of  fire  and  faggot. 

Hel.  Say  you  fo  ?  Nay,  then,  1  believe,  uncle, 
he  is  a  popiHi  inquifitor. 

Sir  Pes.  An  inquifitor  after  fortunes,  I  fuppofe. 
Ah  !  Sir,  is  not  that  your  pious  errand  ?  You  are 
one  of  the  royal  fociety  of  fortune  hunters  ?  eh  1 

Hel.  I'll  fecure  his  mafquerading  garb  among 
the  trophies  of  our  family. 

SCENE    VI. 

Sir   POSITIVE,    MERITAL. 

Sir  Pos.  Well,  Sir,  and  pray  have  you  any  pre- 
tenfions  to  my  niece  ?  Where's  your  eftate.  Sir  ? 
what's  your  title.  Sir  ?  what's  your  coat  of  arms  ? 
Does  your  eftate  lie  in  terra  firmdy  o^  in  tl;e  ftocks  \ 

Mer.  In  a  ftock  of  aflTu ranee.  Sir.  My  cafb  is 
all  brafs,  and  I  carry  it  in  my  forehead,  for  fear 
of  pick-pockets. 

Sir  Pos.  Are  there  no  guardians  to  be  cheated, 
no  cuckolds  to  be  made,  but  Sir  Pofitive  Trap  ? 
I'd  have  you  know.  Sir,  there  has  not  been  a  cuc- 
kold amongft  the  Traps  fince  they  were  a  fam.ily. 

Mer.  That  is.  Sir,  I  fuppofe,  a  tacit  infinuation 
that  you  are  the  firft  of  your  family. 

Sir  Pos.  You  are  ignorant  as  well  as  impudent. 
The  nrit  of  my  family  !  The  whole  world  knows, 
that  neither  I,  nor  my  father  before  me,  have  added 
one  foot  of  land  to  our  eftate  j  and  my  grandfather 
fmofiked  his  pipe  in  the  fame  eafy  chair  that  I  do. 

Mer.  Very  likely. — And  what  then  ? 

Sir  Pos.  What  then  1  Why,  then  there's  the 
door,  and  then  I  defire  you'd  go  out.  Upftart, 
quotha  1  Sir  Pofitive  Trap  an  upltart !  I  had  rather 
be  called  knave.  I  had  rather  be  the  firft  rogue  of  a 
good  family,  than  the  firft  honeft  man  of  a  bad  one. 
%  Mer. 
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Mer.  Indeed  ! 

Sir  Pos.  Ay,  indeed  ;  for  do  not  we  upbraid 
the  Ton  whofe  father  was  hanged ;  whereas,  many 
a  man  v/ho  deierves  lo  be  hanged,  was  never  up- 
braided in  his  whole  life. 

Mer.  Oons !  how  am  I  jilted  !  [J/iJe*. 

Lookee,  Sir  Pofirive,  to  be  plain,  I  did  come  hi- 
ther with  a  defign  of  inveigling  your  niece;  but 
fiie  fhall  now  die  a  maid  for  me.  I  impofed  on 
Sir  Apifh,  as  I  wou'd  have  done  on  you ;  but  you 
fee  I  have  failed  :  fo  you  may  fmoak  on  in  your 
eafy  chair.  Sir  Trap. 

Sir  Pos.  So,  fo,  I  began  to  fufpedl  Sir  Apifh 
was  in  the  pio:  y  but  I'm  glad  to  find  my  miftake* 

SCENE    VII. 

.9/r  POSITIVE,    Z^iy  TRAP. 

Sir  Pos.  O,  my  dear  ladyj  are  you  come  ?  I 
have  fuch  a  difcovery  1  fuch  a  rare  difcovery  !  you 
will  fo  hug  me 

La.  Trap.  Not  fo  clofe  as  you  do  your  difco- 
very, my  dear.— But  where's  Helena  ? 

Sir  Pos.  He,  he,  he,  rogue !  conjurer  !  Mv 
lady's  a  conjurer  !  why,  'tis  about  her  I  am  going 
to  difcover.     But  where's  the  baronet  ? 

La.  Trap.  He  waits  below  with  his  chaplain. 

Sir  Pos.  His  chaplain  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  'tis  a  rogue 
in  the  chaplain's  habit  j  the  wild  young  fpark  that 
has  haunted  my  niece  fo  long* 

La.  Trap.  How  i 

Sir  Pos.  Ay,  and  he  is  flole  ofr  without  his 
difguife,  which  the  girl  has  fecured  as  a  trophy  of 
her  victory . 

La.  Trap.  Cheated!  ruin'd !  undone! 

Sir  Pos.  Lla !  what? 

La.  Trap.  She  is  gone,  flie  is  loft without 

there {he's  gone,  I  fay,  and  we  are  cheated. 

Sir  Pos.  How,  by  the  right  hand  of  the  Traps  I 
N  2  La. 
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La.  Trap.  By  the  wrong  head  of  the  Traps. 
I  thought   what  your  difcovery  wou'd   be. 
"Where's  Sir  ApiHi  ?  [To  a  fervant  entering, 

Slrv.  Gone  out  with  his  chaplain,  and  another 
gentleman,  madam. 

La.  Trap.  Purfue  them,  purfue  them. 

Sir  Pos.  Get  down  my  broad-fword  and  band- 
aliers,  and  Sir  Gregory's  blunderbuls.     Fly,  fly. 

SCENE    VIIL 
SCENE,    the    Piazza. 

M  A  L  V I  L  meeting  C  AT  C  H  I  T  mafqued, 

Mal.  So,  I  find  fhe's  exaft  to  her  affignatioii. 
—Well  encountered,  madam  :  what,  I  fuppofe  I 
am  not  the  game  you  look  for.  O  thou  perfidious, 
falfe,  diilembling  Vv'oman  !  Nay,  do  not  offer  to  fl:ir, 
for  you  are  betrayed,  and  by  all  the  powers  of 
love  you've  wrong'd,  I  will  expofe  you.  Come, 
unmafque,  unmafque  this  inftant,  or 

Catch,  [iinmafqtiing.']  I  proteft  you  are  very 
rude,  Mr.  Malvil  j  I  wou'd  not  be  feen  here  for 
the  world. 

Malv.  Ha  !  now  I  thank  my  ftars  indeed. 
Thou  vile  intriguer,  forge  fome  lie  to  excufe  thy- 
fclf  in  an  inftant,  or  it  fhall  be  thy  laft. 

Catch.  O  lud  !  you  will  frighten  me  into  fits. 

Malv.  Come,  confefs  how  you  came  here  ?  by 
what  means  did  Wifemore  get  my  letter  ?  Con- 
fefs all;  and  if  I  find  you  faultering  in  one  fyl- 
lable,  I'll  cram  it  down  your  throat  with  my 
fword. 

Catch.  O  lud  I    I- 1 1 

Malv.  What,  you  belied  Vermilia  in  all  you 
faid  ?  Speak — you  belied  her,  I  fay  ? 

Catch.  O  !  O  !  but  will  you  pardon  me  then  ? 

Malv.  Speak  the  truth,  I  will  pardon  you  5 
but  if  I  ever  difcover  the  ieaft  falfchood  in  what 

you 
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you  now  tell  me,  if  you  had  a  thoufand  lives  you 
fhou'd  forfeit  them. 

Catch.  Why  then,  indeed,  it  was  all  falfe  : 
fhe  never  faid  a  kind  thing  of  Mr.  Merital  in  her 
life — and — and,  fo,  when  you  gave  me  the  letter, 
I  fufpected  what  it  was,  and  fo  I  carried  it  to  my 
miftrefs  ;  and  Lady  Macchlefs  being  by,  fhe  took 

it,  and  fealed,  and  fent  it  to  Mr. and  fo, 

my  lady  and  (he  went  into  the  park  this  morning; 
and  Lady  Matchlefs  made  an  appointment  in  her 
name,  and  wou'd  have  had  her  kept  it,  ancT  flie 
wou'd  not — and  fo  I  was  fent. 

Malv.  And  how ! — how  did  the  devil  tempt 
you  to  belie  her  to  me  ? 

Catch.  O  lud  !  Sir,  it  was  not  the  devil,  in- 
deed J  but  you  had  often  teazed  and  promifed  me, 
if  I  wou'd  difcover  your  rival  j  and,  heaven 
knows,  you  have  none  in  the  world, 

Malv.  But  on  what  embafly  was  you  fent  hi- 
ther ? 

Catch.  Here's  a  letter  which,  I  believe,  will 
tell  you.  But  pray  don't  keep  me,  for  we  are  all 
very  bufy ;  my  lady  Matchlefs  is  to  be  married  in 
a  day  or  two  to  my  Lord  Formal. 

Malv.  How  !  to  my  Lord  Formal  ? 

Catch.  Yes,  Sir. 

Malv.  Weil,  tell  her  you  delivered  the  letter 
as  you  was  ordered.  Don't  mention  a  word  of 
rne. — Be  trufty  now,  and  I'll  forgive  the  paft. 

Catch.  I  will,  indeed,  Sir. — O  lud !  I  fhall 
not  recover  it  this  week. 


SCENE     IX. 
MALVIL,    WISEMORE. 

Malv.  Wifemore,  mod  oppor?;unely  arrived. 
I  find  you  are  more  concerned  in  this  afTignation 
than  I  imagined,  as  this  will  explain  to  you. 

N  2  WiSEMORE 
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WisEMORE  takes  the  letter^  and  reads, 

*'  Sir, 
<'  You  will  be  furprized  at  the  news  of  fo  fud- 
<f  den  a  conqueft  j  but,  I  hope,  that  furprize  will 
"  be  an  agrreable  one,  when  you  know  it  is  over 
**  a  wonnan  of  a  confiderable  fortune  :  and  if  (tven 
<'  thoufand  a  year  can  make  me  as  acceptable  to 
*'  Mr.  Wifemore  as  his  virtue  renders  him  lovely 
*'  to  me,  I  fhall  meet  with  a  favourable  anfwer  j 
*«  for  which  the  melfenger  who  brings  you  this 
"  will  attend,  an  hour  after  the  delivery.  Yours 
*«  till  then.  Incognita, 

«*  P.  S.  I  am  glad  I  can  inform  you,  that  my 
"  rival  is  this  day  to  be  married  to  another.'* 

How  received  you  this  letter  ? 

Malv.  From  the  very  perfon  who  convey 'd  you 
mine. 

WisEM.  O  Malvil,  I  find  myfelf  concerned, 
indeed,  and,  I  fear,  fatally. 

Malv.  I  am  forry  to  be  the  meflenger  of  ill  news 
—but  I  juft  now  heard  your  miftrefi  is  carrying  on 
a  treaty  with  one  of  the  greateft  coxcombs  in  town. 

WishiM,  There  is  but  one  way,  and  I  muft  beg 
your  immediate  afTiftance.  I  have  contrived  a 
flratagem  to  convince  her  of  the  mercenary  views 
of  her  pretended  admirers, 

Malv.  But  do  you  draw  any  of  your  fears  from 
that  letter  ?  For  I  have  very  good  reafon  to  be- 
lieve it  came  from  Lady  Maichlefs. 

WisEM.  Impoffible  I 

Malv.  I  am  confident  it  did. 

V/iSEM.  By  heav'n,  thou  hall  revived  a  fparkof 
hope. 

Malv.  And  lovers  muft  nurfe  up  feeble,  infant 
hopes  till  they  grow  big,  and  ripen  into  certain 
joys. 

WiSEM, 
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WisEM.  I  will  do  fo :  for  I  have  always  looked 
on  love  as  on  a  fea,  whofe  latitude  no  one  ever  dif- 
covered  ;  and  therefore. 
Like  nnariners,  without  the  compafs  tofl:. 
We  may  be  near  our  port,  when  we  efteem  it  lofl:. 

SCENE    X. 

SCENE,    Lady  M  a  t  c  h  l  e  s  s V  Houfe, 

1^4' MATCHLESS,  ZoriFORMAL,  Sir 
APISH,  VERMILL^,  ^;?i  RATTLE. 

La.  Match.  I  hope  the  fincerity  which  I  have 
difcovered  in  your  lordfhip's  paffion,  and  the  glo- 
rious chara>fler  you  bear  in  the  world,  will  excufe 
my  eafy  confent, 

L.  Form.  1  wou'd  not  be  fo  ill-bred  as  to  blu fn; 
but  your  ladylrjip's  compliinents  have  really  raifed 
an  inordinate  flufhing  in  my  cheeks. 

Verm.  V/hy,  my  dear,  this  will  be  a  furprize 
to  the  town,,  indeed. 

Rattle.  Fm  fure  it  is  no  agreeable  one  to  me. 

Why,  widow,  do  you  intend  to  leave  me  in  the 
lurch  ? 

Sir  Apish.  And  me  in  the  lurch  too,  m>adam  ? 
I  aflure  you,  I  have  refufed  a  great  fortune  on 
your  account.  Has  your  ladyihip  forgot  your 
declaration  yefcerday. 

La.  Match.  Yefterday  !  O  unpolite  !  are  you 
fo  converfant  in  the  leau-r/icndey  and  don't  know 
that  women,  like  quickfilver,  are  never  fixed  till 
they  are  dead  ? 

Rattle.  Agad,  they  are  more  like  gold,  I 
think  i  for  they    are   never  fixed  but  by  drofs. 

[4fide* 

N4  SCENE 
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S  C  E  N  E     XI. 

^c  themy  MERIT  A  L,    HELENA. 

Hel.  Dear  coufin  Matchlefs  ! 

La.  Match.  My  dear,  this  is  very  kind  ;  be-» 
ing  earlier  with  me  than  my  expcclation,  is  a  dou- 
ble favour. 

Mer.  It  may  be  called  a  double  favour,  madam, 
for  you  are  partly  obliged  for  it  to  your  humble 
fervant. 

La.  Match.  How's  this,  Helena  ? 

Hel.  I  don't  know,  coufin;  I  was  weary  of  my 
old  guardian,  I  think,  and  fo  I  chofe  a  new  one. 

Mer.  Yes,  madam,  and  we  preferred  the 
church  to  the  chancery,  to  fave  expences. 

La.  Match.  O,  it  was  a  moil  commendable 
prudence.  So  you  are  married. — Well,  give  you 
joy,  good  people. — Bur,  methinks,  you  Ihou'd  not 
have  made  your  guardian  your  heir.  \To  Helena.] 
No  wife  perfon  ever  fuffered  an  heir  to  be  truflee 
to  his  own  eftate. 

Mer.  Not  till  at  years  of  difcretion,  madam; 
and,  I'm  fure,  the  men  fhou'd  be  that  when  they 
marry. 

La.  Match.  And  the  women  too,  or  they 
never  will. 

Hel.  Why  fo,  coufin? 

La.  Match.  Becaufe  it  is  probable  they  may 
foon  after  run  mad.  You  fee,  my  lord,  I  have  not 
the  higheft  notions  of  a  married  ftate ;  thcreforcj 
you  may  be  fenfible  how  high  an  opinion  I  miift 
entertain  of  your  merit,  which  -can  perfuade  me 
to  it. 

Mer.  Do  you  intend  to  follow  our  example, 
Lady  Matchlefs? 

Rattle.  I  can  bear  no  longer.  Lookee,  my 
Iprd,  if  m^atrimony  be  your  play,  righting  mull  be 
your  prologue*  [/Ipart  to  Lord  Formal, 

L.  Form, 
/ 
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L.  Form.  He,  he,  he  !  Mr.  Rattle,  fighting  is 
jnore  ':ommonly  the  epilogue  to  that  play. 

Rattle.  Damn  your  joke.  Sir,  either  walk  out 
with  me,  or  I  fnall  ufe  you  ill.  [y^^r/. 

L.  For  m.  Then  you  will  fhew  your  ill-breeding, 
and  give  me  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  my  gal- 
lantry, by  facrificing  the  affront  to  the  prefence  of 
the  ladies. 

Mer.  Fie,  fie,  gentlemen,  let  us  have  r.o  quar- 
rels, pray. 

Rattle.  'Sdeath  !  Sir,  but  we  will;  I  ihallnot 
refign  my  miftrefs.  Sir. 

Sir  Apish.  Nor  I  neither;  and  fo,  madam,  if 
you  don't  (land  to  your  promife,  I  hope  you'll 
give  me  leave  to  fue  you  for  it. 

La.  Match.  I  have  told  you  already,  that  a 
lady's  promife  is  an  infedt  which  naturally  dies 
almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  born, 

SCENE    XII. 

^0  theniy  WISEMORE  in  a  Serjeant's  gcivn^  his 
hat  ever  his  ears, 

WiSEM.  Pray,  which  is  the  Lady  Matchlefs  ? 

La.  Match.  Have  you  any  bufinefs  with  me.  Sir? 

L.  Form.  This  muft  be  a  very  ill-bred  gentle- 
man, or  he  wou'd  not  come  before  fo  much  good 
company  with  his  hat  on.  \^Jfide, 

WiSEM.  It  concerns  an  afi-'air,  madam,  which 
will  be  foon  fo  publick,  that  I  may  declare  it 
openly.  There  is  one  Mr.  John  Matchlefs,  who, 
being  heir  at  law  to  your  ladyfliip's  late  hufoand, 
intends  to  profecute  his  right,  which,  as  his  coun- 
cil, out  of  a  particular  regard  to  your  ladyfhip,  I 
Hiall  farther  let  you  know,  I  am  perfuaded  we 
fhali  make  good — and,  I'm  afraid,  it  will  touch 
you  very  fenfibly. 

La.  Match.  My  coufin  John  Matchlefs  heir 
at  law  to  Sir  William  1  I  wou'd  not  have  you  be 
Vmder  any  apprehenfion  on  my  account,  good  Sir; 

I  ann 
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I  am  afraid  he  has  a  bctLcr  right  to  Bedlam  than 

my  eftate. 

Mr.R.  Be  not  concerned,  madam  j  a  declara- 
tion of  a  tide  is  not  always  a  proof. 

ViRiM.  )    We  condole  you  heartily,  my  dear, 

Hel.    3  on  this  bad  news. 

La.  Match.  Ladies,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind 
concern ;  but  do  afiure  you,  it  gives  me  none. 

WiSEM.  I  am  fenfible  you  will  find  your  error; 
my  clerk  vvill  be  here  immediately  with  the  eject- 
ment. 

L.  Form.  I  perceive  the  reafbn  of  her  ladyfliip's 
hade  to  be  married.  [_4/Ide, 

La.  Match.  What  can  this  mean  t  I  know  my 
title  to  befecure:  it  muft  be  fome  trumped  up 
cheat ;  and  I'll  try  to  divert  the  chagrin  of  my 
friends  by  a  trial  of  my  lovers,  whom,   I  already 

know,  I  (hall  find  guilty.     [///?J^.] V/elJ,  as 

moft  misfortunes  bring  their  allay  with  them,  fo 
this  difputc  of  my  eftate  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  diRinguifh  the  fincerity  of  a  lover. 

ILooks  on  Formal, 

L.  Form.  He,  he,  he  !  it  has  always  been  my 
good  fortune  to  conduce  to  the  entertainment  of 
t\\^  ladies,  and  I  find  your  ladyfliip  has  a  moft  in- 
exhauftible  vein  of  raillery. 

La.  Match.  Raillery,  my  lord  1 

L.  Form.  Ah  !  madam,  it  v/ere  an  unpardon- 
able vanity  in  me  to  efteem  itotherwife.  It  wou'd 
be  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  good  manners  for 
me  :o  offer  myfcif  up  at  the  Ihrine  of  your  beauty. 
Ah  1  'tis  a  facrifice  Vvorthy  a  higher  title  than  mine. 
Indeed,  I  have  fome  thoughts  of  purchafing, 
which  when  I  do,  L  fhail  throw  myfelf  at  your 
feet  in  raptures ;  but  till  then,  I  am,  with  the 
greateft  diftance,  madam,  your  ladylhip's  moCc 
obfequious  humble  fervant. 

Rattle.  Why,  i'  deed,  I  think  all  raillery  is 
unftafonable  on  fo  ferious  an  occafion  ;  therefore, 
to  dro'^  the  jefl;,  dear  widow,  I  do  allure  you,  all 

that 
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that  has  paUed  between  us  has  been  mere  gal- 
lantry ;  for  I  have  been  long  fince  engaged  to  a 
widov/  lady  in  the  city. 

Sir  Apish.  And  to  ihew  yon,  madam,  that  no 
flights  from  you  can  leffen  my  affedion,  I  do  in- 
tirely  relinquifii  all  pretenfions  to  any  promife 
whatfoever. 

SCENE    XIII. 

To  themy    M  A  L  V 1  L. 

Malv.  Where's,  where's  my  injured  miflrefs  ? 
where's  Vermilia  ?  O,  fee  at  your  feet  the  mod 
miferable  of  mankind  ! 

Vefm.  What  mean  you,  Sir? 

Malv.  Think  not  I  wou'd  extenuate;  no,  I 
rom.e  to  blazon  out  my  crimes,  to  paint  them  in 
the  utmoft  cail  of  horror,  to  court,  not  liy  the 
feverity  of  jufiice  ;  for  death's  to  me  a  bleiring. 
Ah  1  my  friend's  blood  cries  out  for  vengeance  on 
me  J  and  jealcufy,  rage,  madnefs,  and  falfe  honour, 
ftand  ready  witnelles  againft  me. — \To  Vermil.j 
Of  you,  madam,  I  am  to  beg  a  pardon  for  your 
wronged  innocence. — [To  Lady  Match.]  But  to 
you  I  have  a  harder  tafk  j  to  implore  it,,  for  hav- 
ing deprived  you  of  the  beft  of  lovers,  whofe  dy- 
ing fighs  were  loaded  v;ith  your  name. — Yes,  the 
lalt  words  your  ¥/ifemore  uttered,  were  to  implore 
eternal  bleflliigs  on  you  ;  your  Wilcmore,  whom 
jihis  rafh,  this  fanal  hand  has  flain. 

[Lady  Matchlefs^/^.j  into  the  arms  of  Vermilia. 

MtR.  Help,  help!    (he  faints  ! 

Hel.  a  glafs  of  water,  the  hartfliorn  imme- 
diately. 

Rattle.  Rullick's  dead  then,  hey  ?  Poor  ruf- 
tick  ! 

Verm.  How  do  you,  dear  ? 

La.  Match.  O  1  I  Ihall  rave,  my  frantick  brain 
will  burft:  and  did  he  blefs  me  with  his  lateft 
breath  ?  he  fnould  have  curfed  me  rather,  for  I 
alone  am  guilty.    Oh  !  I  have  wildly  played  away 

his 
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Jiis  life — Then,  take  my  fortune  all,  fince  he  is 
pone,  to  reward  whofe  merit  I  only  valued  riches. 
But   now  fLirewcI  content,  grcaintfs,    happinefs, 

and  all  the  fvvects  of  life. I'll  iru(iy  to  be  mi- 

fcrable. 

Wisi-M.  O  never,  never;  be  blefTcd  asloveand 

life  and  happinefs  can  make  you be  bleffed  as 

I  am  now.  [Difccvering  himfelfy  and  running  to  her. 

La.  Match.  And  art  thou  then  my  Wifemore  ? 

\^  After  a  long  pauji. 

WiSEM.  And  do  I  live  to  hear  you  call  me 
yours  ?  O  my  heart's  joy  !   my  everi?.'"cing  blifs  ! 

La.  Match.  And  can  you  generoufly  forgive  ? 

WisEM.  O  name  it  not,  but  fwear  you  never 
will  revoke  what  you  have  faid. 

La.  Match.  O,  would  I  had  worlds  to  give 
thee  J  for  all  the  happinefs  I  can  beftow  is  nothing 
to  the  merit  of  your  love. 

WisEM.  My  heart  o'erflows  wich  raptures. 
Ch  !  my  tender  love,  now  do  I  live,  indeed — 

Mer.  Why,  after  thefe  high  flights,  Ned,  I  am 
afraid  wifhing  you  joy  will  be  too  low  a  phrafe. 

Wisem.  Dear  Merital,  I  thank  you. — But  here 
am  I  eternally  indebted;  for  I  (hall  always  attri- 
bute my  happinefs  (next  to  this  lady)  to  your 
friendfliip.  [To  Malvil. 

Malv.  Be  affured  it  gives  me  an  equal  faris- 
faftion,  as  if  I  had  procured  my  own. 

Mer.  I  have  known  two  friends  embrace  juffc 
before  cutting  of  throats;  but  I  believe  you  are 
the  firfl  who  ever  embraced  after  it. 

Rattle.  Formal.  \_SheepiJIoIy, 

L.  Form.  By  my  title,  I  am  perfecflly  amazed. 

Sir  Apish.  We  are  all  bit,  agad  !         [Aftde,] 

Mer.  Come,  Flarry,  put  the  beft  face  you  can 
on  the  matter;  tho'  I  know  you  have  a  little  cha- 
grin in  your  heart — As  for  his  lordlliip,  the  lady 
may  be  a  widow  again  before  he  gets  his  title. — 
And  my  friend  Sir  Apifa  has  refufed  a  very  fine 
iadv  this  morning  before. 

Sir 
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Sir  Apish.  Yes,  I  had  two  firings  to  my  bow; 
both  golden  ones,  agad  !  and  both  cracked. 

Verm.  Dear  Matchlefs,  this  fudden  revolution 
of  your  fortune  has  fo  annazed  me,  that  I  can 
hardly  recover  myfelf  to  congratulate  you  on  it. 

La.  Match.  Well,  hut  I  hope  you  will  not 
fee  your  friend  embarked  on  a  fecond  voyage,  and 
hefitate  at  undertaking  the  firft. 

Verm.  If  I  were  fure  my  voyage  wou'd  be  as 
Ihort  as  yours  has  been;  but  matrim.ony  is  too 
turbulent  a  fea  to  be  ventured  on  in  fo  light  a 
veflel  as  every  little  blaft  can  overfet. 

Malv.  Madam,  when  Mrs.  Catchit  has  dif- 
covered  the  whole  affair  to  you,  as  flie  has  done 
to  me,  I  doubt  not  but  your  good-nature  will  feal 
my  pardon,  fince  excefs  of  love  caufed  the  offence. 

La.  Match.  Nay,  we  niufl  all  fuc. 

^^^- J  All,  all. 

Verm.  Wei),  to  avoid  fo  much  importunity, 
and  to  fhew  you  the  power  of  a  prevalent  exam- 
ple— In  hopes  of  future  amendment,  Mr.  Malvil, 
here — take  my  hand. 

Malv.  O  my  faired,  fofteft !  I  have  no  words 
to  exprefs  my  gratitude,  or  my  love. 

Verm.  Pray,  let  them  be  both  nnderflood 
then  J  for  we  have  had  fo  many  raptures  already, 
they  mufl  be  but  a  dull  repetition. 

L.  Form.  When  it  is  in  vain  to  ftrive  againfb 
the  ilream,  all  well-bred  men  fail  with  it.  \_4/!des 
Ladies,  I  beg  leave  to  prefume  to  advance  with 
my  compliments  of  congratulation  on  this  glo- 
rious occafion.  I  mufi  own  your  ladyfhip's  choice 
has  fomething  novel  in  itj  but,  by  the  fandion 
of  fo  great  an  authority,  I  don't  queflion,  but  it 
may  be  reconciled  with  the  rules  of  confummate 
good-breeding. 

Sir  Apish.  I  am  always  his  lordfhip's  fecond. 
Ladies,  I  heartily  wifh  you  joy,  upon  my  word. 
i  Rattle, 
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Rattle.  And  fo  do  I,  widow. — This  felloM^ 
will   be  po'foncd  before  the  honey-moon's  out, 

SCENE   the   lafi, 

5/r  POSITIVE  TRAP,  L/zr/;- TRAP,  Lady 
MATCHLESS,  Lord  FORMAL,  VERMi- 
LIA,  HELENA,  WISEMORE,  MALVIL, 
MERITAL, RATTLE,  5/rAPiSHSIMPLE. 

Sir  Pos.  O  coufin,  I  am  undone,  and  ruined  ! 
The  Traps  are  abufed,  difgraced,  diflionoured  ! 

La.  Matgk.  What's  the  matter.  Sir  Pofinve  ? 

Sir  Pos.  I  am  undone,  my  niece  is  loit  and 
ruined. 

Hel.  I  had  been  fo.  Sir,  but  for  the  inter- 
pofit'on  of  a  worthy  gentlemen  here. 

Me:?.  It  is,  indeed,  my  happy  fate  to  be • 

Sir  Pos.  Is  it  fo  ?  is  it  fo  ?  and,  I  believe-  this 
will  be  your  happy  fate.  \_Pointing  to  his  neck. 

She  is-an  heirefs,  and  you  are  guilty  of  felony,  and 
Hiall  be  hanged,  with  the  whole  company,  your 
abettors. 

L.  Form.  This  gentleman  muH  have  had  a  bar- 
barous education.  \Afidei 

Mer.  Lookec,  madam,  as  you  exped  thac 
what  has  paiTcd  between  us  fhall  be  kept  fecret — • 

[To  Lad.y  Trap. 

La.  Trap.  \To  Mer.l  I  underiland  you. — Sir 
Poficive,  be  appeafed,  and  leave  this  matter  to  me* 

Sir  Pos.  I  am  calm. 

La.  Match.  My  coufin,  Sir,  is  married  to  a 
gentleman  of  honour,  and  one  who,  I  doubt  not, 

loves  her. By  your  refentment,  you  will  call 

your  conduct,  not  hers,  into  queflion. 

Sir  Pos.  Then  you  have  been  her  advifer,  I 
fuppofe. 

La.  Match.  Ifl  have,  coufm,  you  cannot  be 
angrv,  fince  it  is  an  advicej  am  like  to  follow 
myfeif.  ^ 

Sir 
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Sir  Pos.  Why,  what,  are  you  going  to  be  mar- 
ried again  ? 

WistM.  Sir  Pofitive,  I  hope  fhortly  to  be  your 
relation. 

Sir  Pos.  That's  more  than  I  doj  Sir,  till  I 
know  your  name  and  family. 

WisEM.  You  fhall  both.  Sir.  My  nam.e  is 
Wife  mo  re. 

Sir  Pos.  Wiftmore  !  Wifcm.ore  !  why,  it  is  a 
good  name— but  I  thought  that  family  had  been 
extind. — Well,  coufin,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  have 
r.ou  married  a  ihutT-box. 

La.  Match.  To  per  fed  the  good-humour  of 
the  company,  and  fuice  dinner  is  not  yet  ready, 
rii  entertain  you  with  a  fong,  which  was  lent  me 
by  an  unknown  hand.  Is  Mr.  Hemhem  there  ? 
Sir,  if  you  will  oblige  us,  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
pleafe  to  fi6. 

SONG. 


Ye  nymphs  of  Britain,  to  whofe  eyes 
The  world  fubmits  the  glorious  prize 

Of  beauty  to  be  due  ; 
Ah  !    guard  it  with  affiduous  care. 
Let  neither  flattery  enfnare. 

Nor  wealth  your  hearts  fubdue. 

II. 

Old  Bromio's  rank'd  among  the  beans; 
Young  Cynthio  folitary  goes. 

Unheeded   by  the  fair  ! 
Afic  you  then  what  this  preference  gives  ? 
Six  Flanders  mares  the  former  drives^ 

The  latter  but  a  pair. 


HI.  Le,: 
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III. 

Let  meaner  things  be  bought  and  fold. 
But  beauty  never  truck'd  for  goldj 

Ye  fair,  your  value  prove  : 
And  fince  the  world's  a  price  too  low. 
Like  heaven,  your  ecClafies  beftovy 

On  conflancy  and  love. 

IV. 

But  ftill,  ye  generous  maids,  beware. 
Since  hypocrites  to  heaven  there  are 

And  to  the  beauteous  too  : 
Do  not  too  eafily  confide, 
Let  every  lover  well  be  try'd. 

And  well  reward  the  true. 

T'/^^  C  O  M  P  A  N  Y  advana. 

WisuM.  The  fong  is  not  without  a  moral.— 
And  now,  ladies,  I  think  myfelf  bound  to  a  fo- 
lemn  recantation  of  every  flander  I  have  thrown 
upon  your  fex :  for  I  am  convinced,  that  our 
complaints  againft  you  flow  generally  (if  not  al- 
ways) more  from  our  want  of  merit  than  your 
want  of  juftice. 

For  when  vain  fools  or  fops  your  hearts  purfue 
To  fuch  the  charming  prize  is  never  due. 
But  when  the  menof  fenfe  their  pafTions  prove. 
You  fcldom  fail  rewarding  'em  with  love  : 
Juftly  on  them  the  fair  their  hearts  bcftow, 
"     Since  they,  alone,  the  worth  of  virtue  know. 


EPILOGUE, 


} 


EPILOGUE, 

Spoken  by   Mifs  ROBINSON,  jun. 

/^UR  autbcr,  full  of  forrcw  and  repentance^ 

Has  feni  me  he-re — to  mitigate  bis  fentence. 
To  you^  tremendous  critics  in  the  pit. 
Who  on  his  fir jl  offence  in  judgment  fit  I 
He  pleads — Oh  gad  I  how  terrible  his  cafe  is  ! 
For  my  part,  I  am  frighten'' d  by  your  faces, 
Think  on  his  youth — //  is  his  firjt  effay  \ 
He  may  in  time,  perhaps, — atonement  pay. 
If  but  reprievd  this  execution-day. — 
Me  thinks  I  fee  fome  elder  critick  rife. 
And  darting  furious  juflice  frora  his  eyes. 
Cry,   **  Zounds  !  "jjhat  means  the  brat  ?   'ujhy  all  thi^ 

Ms? 

"  What  are  his  youth  and  proraifes  to  us  ? 
*^  For  fJjou'd  vce  from  feverity  refrain, 
'*  We  fcon  fhou  d  have  the  coxcomb  here  again. 
**  And,  brothers,  fiich  examples  'may  in'vite 
**  A  thou  fa  fid  other  fenfelefs  rogues  to  write  /" 

From  you  then — ye  tcupets — he  hopes  defence  : 
Tou^ll  not  condemn  him — for  his  want  of  fenfe — 
What,  now  you'll  fay,  I  warrant  with  a  fneer, 
*'  He's  chofe  too  young  an  advocate,  my  dear  !'* 
Yet  boafi  not  {for  if  my  own  Strength  1  know) 
I  am  a  match  fujficient — for  a  beau  ! 

Lafily,  to  you,  ye  charmers,  he  applies. 
For  in  your  tender  bofoms  mercy  lies. 
As  certain  as  deftruSiion  in  your  eyes. 
Let  but  that  lovely  circle  of  the  fair 
Their  approbation,  by  their  fmiles,  declare^ 
Then  let  the  cri ticks  damn  him —if  they  dare. 

Vol.  L  O 
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PROLOGUE, 


Written  by  Mr.  RALPH,  and  Spoken  by 
Mr.  GIFFARD. 

JLJUMOUR  and  wit,  in  each  politer  age. 

Triumphant,  reared  the  trophies  of  the  Stage  : 
But  only  farce,  and  fJjew,  will  now  go  down. 
And  Harlequin'/  the  darling  of  the  town* 
WillV  has  re/jgn'd  its  old  pretence  to  wit. 
And  beaux  appear,  where  cri ticks  us^d  to  fit , 
Button  himfelf,  provoked  at  wit's  decline. 
Now  lets  his  houfe,  and  f wears  he'll  burn  his  fign. 
Ah !  fhou^d  all  others  that  on  wit  depend. 
Like  him,  provoked ;   like  him  their  dealings  end  -, 
Our  theatres  might  take  th*  example  too. 

And  Players  fiarve  themf elves as  Authors  do. 

But  tf  the  gay,  the  courtly  world  difdain 
To  hear  the  Mufes  and  their  fons  complain  5 
Each  injured  Bardfoall  to  this  refuge  fly. 
And  find  that  comfort  which  the  Great  deny : 
Shall  fj-equently  employ  this  infant  ftage. 
And  boldly  aim  to  wake  a  dreaming  age. 
The  comick  mufe,  in  f miles  fever ely  gay. 
Shall  feoff  at  vice,  and  laugh  its  crimes  away. 
The  voice  of  Jorrow  pine  in  tragick  lays. 
And  claim  your  tears,  as  the  fine erejt  praife. 

Merit,  like  Indian  gems,  is  rarely  found, 
Obfcure,  *tis  fullied  with  the  common  ground  : 
But  when  it  blazes  in  the  world's  broad  eye. 
All  own  the  charms  they  pafs'd  unheeded  by. 
Beycu  thefirfi  /'  explore  the  latent  prize. 
And  raife  its  value,  as  its  beauties  rife. 
Convince  that  town,  which  boafls  its  better  breeding. 

That  riches are  not  all  that  you  exceed  in. 

Merit,  wherever  found,  is  ftill  the  fame. 
And  this  our  ftage  may  be  the  road  to  fame, 

O  \  Dramatis 
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ACT     I.       SCENE     I. 

SCENE,  An  Anti-chamber  in  Sir  Avarice 
Pedant's  Houfe. 

LadyLlJCY  PEDANT,  Lady  GRAY EUY, 

Lady  Lucy,  entering  in  a  pafllon,  followed  by 
the  Lady  Gravely, 

NO  more  of  your  ledlures,  dear  filler.  Muft 
I  be  fatigu'd  every  morning,  with  an 
odious  repetition  of  fulfome,  dull,  anti- 
quated maxims,  excradled  from  old  philofophers 
and  divines,  who  no  more  pra6tifed  what  they 
wrote,  than  you  pra6life  what  you  read  ?  Sure, 
never  woman  had  fuch  a  time  on't  ! — Between  a 
hufband  mad  with  avarice,  a  fon-in-law  mad  with 
learning,  a  niece  m^ad  with  love — and  a  filler — 

L.  Gra.  Ay,  what  am  I  ?  I'd  be  glad  to  know 
what  I  am. 

L.  Lucy.  The  world  knows  what  you  are  — 

L,  Gra.   How,  Madam  i the  world  knows 

nothing  of  me. 

L.Lucy,  It  fays  it  docs;  it  talks  of  you  very 
freely,  child.  Firll,  that  you  are  not  fo  young  as 
you  would  feem  s  nor  fo  handfome,  or  good  as  you 
do  feem  j  that  your  actions  are  as  much  difguifed 
by  your  words,  as  your  fkin  by  paint;  that  the 
virtue  in  your  mouth,  no  more  proceeds  from  the 

O  4  puHfy 
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purity   of  your  heart,  than    the   colour  in   your 
cheeks  dots  from  the  purity  of  your  blood. 

L.  Gra.  Very  fine,  indeed  ! 

L.  Lucy.  That  your  ardency  to  reprove  the 
world,  is  too  often  rank  envy  ;  that  you  are  not 
angry  with,  the  deformities  of  the  mind,  but  the 
beauties  of  the  perfon  :  for  it  is  notorious,  that 
you  never  fpoke  well  of  a  handfome  woman,  nor 
ill  of  an  ugly  one. 

L.  Gka.  Impudent  fcandal } 

L.  Li  CY.  That  you  rail  at  the  diverfions  of  the 
town,  for  leveral  reafons ;  but  the  love  of  good- 
ncfs  has  nothing  to  do  with  any.  Alfemblies,  be- 
caufeyou  are  very  little  regarded  in  them  ;  operas, 
becaufe  you  have  no  ear  i  plays,  bccaufe  you  have 
no   taftej  balls,  bccaufe  you   can't  dance:  and, 

laftly that  you  went  to  church,  twice  a- day, 

a  whole  year  and  half,  becaufe -you  was   in 

love  with  the  parfon  ;   ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Gra.  As  ill  as  that  malicious  fmile  becomes 
you,  I  am  glad  you  put  it  on  :  for  it  convinces 
me,  that  what  you  have  faid  is  purely  your  own 
fuggeftion,  which  I  know  how  todefpife.  Or,  per- 
haps, you  call  a  let  of  flirts,  the  world  :  by  fuch  a 
world,  I  would  always  be  fpoken  ill  of:  the  flander 
of  fome  people  is  as  great  a  recommendation  as 
the  praife  of  others.  For  one  is  as  much  hated  by 
the  dilTolute  w^orld,  on  the  fcore  of  virtue,  as  by 
the  good,  on  that  of  vice.  Sifter,  your  malicious 
inveftives  againft  me,  refleft  on  yourlelf  only  :  I 
abhor  the  motive,  and  I  fcorn  the  effect. 

L.  Lucy.  Nay,  but  how  ungenerous  is  this  I 
when  you  have  often  told  me,  that  to  put  one  in 
mind  of  faults,  is  the  trueft  fign  of  friendfliip  ;  and 
that  fincerity  in  private,  fhouldgive  no  more  pain, 
than  flattery  in  publick,  pleafure. 

L.  Gra.  And  yet  (methinks)  you  could  not 
bear  plain-dealing  jult  now.  But  I'm  glad  that 
your  lafl  hint  has  awakened  me  to  a  perfc'ft  fenfe 

of 
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of  my  duty  ;  therefore,  fifter,  fince  we  are  in  pri- 
vate, ril  tell  you  what  the  world  fays  of  you.— -, 
In  ihe  firft  place,  then,  it  fays,  that  you  are  both 
younger  and  handfomer  than  you  feem. 

L.  Lucy.  Nay,  this  is  flattery,  my  dear! 

L.  Gra.  No  indeed,  my  dear!  for  that  folly, 
and  afte<5lation,  have  difguis'd  you  all  over  with 
an  air  of  dotage  and  deformity. 

L.  Lucy,  This  carries  an  air  of  fincerity  — 
thank  you,  my  dear. 

L.  Gra.  That  admiration  is  the  greaieft  plea- 
fure,  and  to  obtain  it,  the  whole  bufinefs  of  your 
life  ;  but  that  the  ways  you  take  to  it  are  fo  prepof- 
terous,  one  would  be  almofbperfuaded,  you  aimed 
rather  at  contempt:  for  the  adions  of  an  infant 
feem  the  patterns  of  your  conduct:.  When  you  are 
in  the  play-houfe,  you  feem  to  think  yourfelfon  the 
ftagci  and  when  you  are  at  church,  I  fiiould  fwear 
you  thought  yourfelf  in  the  play-houfe,  did  I  not 
know  you  never  think  at  all.  In  every  circle  you 
engrofs  the  whole  converfation,  where  you  fay  a 
thoufand  filly  things,  and  laugh  at  them  all  ;  by 
both  which  the  world  is  always  convinced,  that 
you  have  very  fine  teeth,  and  very  bad  fenfe. 

L.  Lucy.  Well,  I  \v\l\  convince  you,  for  I  mufb 
laugh  ac  that ;   ha,  ha,  ha  1 

L.  Gra.  That  you  are  not  reftrain'd  from  un- 
lawful pleafurcs  by  the  love  of  virtue,  but  variety; 
and  that  your  hufband  is  not  fafe  from  having  no 
rival,  but  from  having  a  great  many^  for  your  heart 
is  like  a  coffee-houfe,  where  the  beaus  frifK  in  and 
out,  one  after  another  ;  and  you  are  as  little  the 
worfe  for  them,  as  the  other  is  the  better  j  for  one 
lover,  like  one  poifon,  is  your  antidote  againfl  an- 
other. 

L.  Lucy.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  like  your  com.parifon 
of  love  and  poifon,  for  1  hate  them  both  alike. 

La.  Gra.  And  yet  you  are  in  love,  and  have 
been  in  love  a  long  while. 

L,  Lucy. 
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L.  Lucy.  Dear  foul,  tell  me  who  the  happy 
creature  is,  for  I  am  fure  he'll  think  himfelf  fo. 

J,.Gra.  That  I  queftion  notj  for  I  mean  your- 

fclf. 

L.  Lucy.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  I'm  fure  you  like 
my  tafte. 

L.  Gra.  In  fhorr,  to  end  my  characler,  the 
v/orld  gives  you  the  honour  of  being  the  moft 
finifh'd  coquet  in  town. 

L.  Lucy.  And  I  believe  it  is  as  little  news  to 
you,  that  you  have  that  of  leading  the  vaft,  grave, 

folemn  body  of  prudes  :   fo  let  us  be  friends 

fince,  like  the  fiery  partizans  of  ftate,  we  aim  only 
at  the  fame  thing,  by  feveral  ways :  their  aim  is  a 
place  at  court — ours  is — this,  my  dear  fifter  ! 

L.  Gra.  (Now  would  my  arms  were  fire-brands 

I  would  embrace  you  then  with  better  will.) 

i4fide, 

SCENE     II. 

To  them.  Toting  PEDANT. 

Y.  Ped.  Hey-day  !  what,  is  it  cuftomary  here 
for  you  women  to  kifs  one  another?  It  intimates 
the  men  to  be  fcarce,  or  backward,  in  my  opinion. 

L.  Lucy.  And  fo,  taking  advantage  of  the 
dearth  of  gallants,  you  are  come  to  town  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  number. 

Y.  Ped.  May  I  be  expelled  the  univerfity  that 
day  :  if  your  women  want  fools  'till  I  turn  one  to 

pleafe  them,  they  fliall  want  them 'till  their 

fools  turn  fcholars  like  me,  or  'till  they  them- 
fclves  turn  Penelopes,  that  is  (breviter)  'cill  the 
world's  turn'd  topfy-turvy. 

L.  Lucy.  Or,  'till  fuch  illiterate  pedants  as 
you  turn  fine  gentlemen. 

Y.  PcD.  llliteraie  !  Mother-in-law  ?— You  are 
a  worn  Lin.  [^Scornfully, 

L.  Lucy.  You  are  a  coxcomb. 

Y.  Ped. 
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Y.  Ped.  I  rejoice  in  the  irony.  To  be  called 
coxcomb  by  a  woman  is  as  fure  a  fign  of  renfc,  as 
to  be  called  rogue  by  a  courtier  is  of  honefty. 

L.  Gra.  You  fhould  except  your  relations,  ne- 
phew J  and  truly,  for  the  generality  of  women,  I 
am  much  of  your  opinion. 

Y.  Ped.  Are  you  ?  then  you  are  a  woman  of 
fenfe,  aunt ;   a  very  great  honour  to  your  fex. 

L.  Lucy.  Did  you  ever  hear  fo  conceited,  ig- 
norant a  wretch. 

Y.  Ped.  Ignorant! Know,  Madam,  that  I 

have  revolv'd  more  volumes,  than  you  have  done 
pages ;  I  might  fay  lines.  More  fcnfe  has  gone 
in  at  thefe  eyes 

L.  Luc.  Than  will  ever  come  out  at  that  mouth, 
I  believe. Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Y.  Ped.  What  do  you  laugh  at  ?  I  could  convince 
you,  that  what  you  faid  then  was  only  falfe  wir. 
Look  ye,  mother,  when  you  have  been  converfant 
with  the  Greek  poets,  you'll  make  better  jefts. 

L.  Lucy.  And  when  you  have  convers'd  with  a 
French  dancing-mafter,  you'll  make  a  better 
figure ;  'till  when,  you  had  beft  converfe  with 
yourfelf.     Come,  filter. 

Y.  Ped.  Sooner  than  converfe  with  thee,  may 
I  be  obliged  to  communicate  with  a  drunken, 
idle,  illiterate  foph:  a  creature,  of  all,  my  averfion. 

SCENE   in. 

Sir  AVARICE  PEDANT,  nnd  2^ou}ig 
PEDANT. 

Sir  Av.  How  now,  fon  !  what  puts  you  into 
this  pafllon  ?  I  never  knew  any  thing  got  by  be- 
ing in  a  paflion. 

Y.  Ped.  Sir,  with  your  peace,  I  am  not  in  a 
pafllon  J  I  have  read  too  much  philofophy  to 
have  my  paflions  irritated  by  women. 

Sir 
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Sia  Av.  You  feem,  indeed,  to  have  read  agreaC 
deal  J  tor  you  laid  leveral  things  latt  night  beyond 
my  underftanding  :  but  I  defire  you  ivould  give  me 
ibme  account  of  your  improvement  in  that  way 
which  I  recommended  to  you  at  your  going  to  the 
univerfity  ;  I  mean  that  ufeful  part  of  learning, 
the  arts  of  getting  money  :  I  hope  your  tutor  has, 
according  to  my  orders,  inftill'd  into  you  a  tole- 
rable infight  into  ftock-jobbing.  I  hope  to  iee 
you  make  a  figure  at  Caraway's,  boy. 

Y.  Ped.  Sir,  he  has  indrudted  me  in  a  much 
nobler  fcience — Logick — 1  have  read  all  that  has 
been  written  on  that  fubjecl,  from  the  time  of 
Ariftotle,  to  that  great  and  learned  modern,  Bur- 
gerfdicius;   truly,  aJmofu  a  cart-load  of  books. 

Sir  Av.  Have  they  taught  you  the  art  to  get  a 
cart  load  of  money  ? 

Y.  Ped.  They  have  taught  me  the  art  of  get- 
ting knowledge.  Logick  is  in  learning,  what  the 
compafs  is  in  navigation.  It  is  the  guide,  by  which 
our  reafon  fteers  in  purfuic  of  true  philofophy. 

Sir  Av.  Did  ever  mortal  man  hear  the  like  ! — 
Have  I  been  at  this  cxpence  to  breed  my  Ion  a 
philofopher  ?  I  tremble  at  the  name ;  it  brings  the 
thought  of  poverty  into  my  mind.  Why,  do  you 
think  if  your  old  philofophers  were  alive,  any  one 
would  fpeak  to  them,  any  one  wou'd  pay  their 
bills  ?  —  Ah  1  thefe  univerfities  are  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  debauch  the  principles  of  young  men  j  to 
poilbn  their  minds  with  romantick  notions  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  :  what  could  I  expect,  but 
that  philofophy  lliould  teach  you  to  crawl  into  a 
prifon;  or  poetry,  to  fly  into  one  !  — Well,  I'll 
Ihew  you  the  world!  where  you  w:ll  fee,  that 
riches  are  the  only  title  to  refped ;  and  that  learn- 
ing is  not  the  way  to  get  riches.  There  are  men 
who  can  draw  for  the  fum  of  a  hundred  thouland 
pounds,  who  can   hardly  fpell  it. 

Y.  Ped.  Sir,  you  were  pleas'd  to  fend  for  me  to 
town  in  an  impetuous  manner.     Two  days  have 

pafs'd 
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pafs'd  fince  my  arrival,  I  wou'd  therefore  importune 
you  to  declare  to  me  the  reafons  of  your  meflfage. 

Sir  Av,  That  is  my  intention,  and  you  will  find 
by  it  how  nicely  I  calculate.  You  know  my  loiTes 
in  the  South-Sea  had  funk  my  fortune  to  fo  low 
an  ebb,  that  froai  having  been  offered,  ay,  and 
courted,  to  accept  a  wife  of  quality  (my  prefent 
lady)  1  fell  fo  low,  to  have  my  propofils  of  mar- 
riage between  you  and  the  daughter  of  a  certain 
citizen,  rejected  j  tho'  her  fortune  was  nor  equal 
to  that  of  my  wife.  For  I  muft  tell  you,  that  a 
thoufand  a  year  is  all  you  can  exped:  from  me, 
who  might  have  left  you  ten. 

Y.  Fed.  And  is  to  me  as  defirable  a  gift. 

Sir  Av.  I  am  forry  to  hear  you  have  no  better 
principles.  But  I  have  hit  on  a  way  to  double  that 
fum.  in  fliort,  I  intend  to  marry  you  to  your  cou- 
fin  Bellaria.  I  obferved  her,  the  night  of  your 
arrival,  at  fupper,  look  much  at  you,  though  you 
were  then  rough,  and  juft  off  your  journey  :  my 
brother  lent  her  hidier  to  prevent  her  marrying  a 
gentleman  in  the  country  of  a  fmall  fortune.  Now, 
I'll  take  care  you  Ihall  have  fufficient  opportu- 
nities together  :  and  I  queftion  not  but  to  com- 
pafs  the  affair;  by  which  I  gainjuft  ten  thoufand 
pounds  clear,  for  her  fortune  is  twenty. 

Y.  Ped.  Sir,  I  defire  to  deliver  my  reafons  op- 
ponent to  this  match ;  they  are  two  :  firft,  to  the 
thing,  matrimony.  Secondly,  to  the  perlbn,  who 
is  my  coufin-german. 

Sir  Av.  Now,  Sir,  I  defire  to  deliver  mine.  I 
have  but  one,  and  that  is  very  Ihort.  If  you  re- 
fufe,  I'll  difinherie  you. 

Enier  a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  gentleman,  who  calls  him- 
felf  Wilding,  at  the  door. 

Sir  Av.  Shew  him  in.  Son,  you  will  confider 
of  what  I  have  told  you. 

3  Y.Ped, 
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Y.  Ped.  Yes,  I  will  confider,  but  fhall  never 

find  a  reply  to  fo  fubftantial,  prevalent,  and  con- 
vincing an  argument. 

SCENE     IV. 

To  them.    Sir  HARRY    WILDING. 

Sir  Har.  Is  not  your  name.  Sir,  Sir  Avarice 
Pedant  ? 

Sir  Av.  At  your  fervice.  Sir. 

Sir  Har.  Then,  Sir,  I  am  your  very  humble 
fervant. 

Sir  Av.  I  don't  know  you.  Sir. 

Sir  Har.  Don't  you.  Sir  !  why  then,  'tis  pro- 
bable, by  reading  this  letter,  you  will  know  more 
than  you  do  now. 

SirAv.  [Reads.] 

'f  Dear  Brother, 

*'  The  bearer  is  my  very  good  friend.  Sir  Harry 
''Wilding;  he  comes  to  town  to  introduce  his 
«'  eldeft  fbn  to  Bellaria.  The  young  man,  I'm 
*'  told,  has  a  great  charafler  for  fobriety,  and  I 
"  knov/  his  fortune  equal  to  my  demands.  I  fear 
**  her  old  lover  will  find  her  out,  unlefs  prevented 
«'  by  an  immediate  match.  Get  every  thing  ready 
"  as  quick  as  pofTible  :  I  will  be  in  town  foon  ; 
"  'till  when,  be  particularly  civil  to  Sir  Harry 
"  and  his  fon.     [^Afide,  Ay,  with  a  pox  to  them  !] 

"  Your  humble  fervant, 

"  and  afFedionate  brother, 

"  Geo.  Pedant." 

[-7"o  Sir  Harry.]  Sir,  your  very  humble  fervant. 
My  brother  here  informs  me  of  your  propofals  j  I 
prcfume.  Sir,  I  know  ycur  fon. 

1  Sir 
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Sir  Har.  I  am  furpriz'd  at  that,  Sir,  for  he  has 
no  acquaintance  but  with  books.  Alas,  Sir,  he 
lludies  dayand  night! 

Sir  Av.  May  I  afk  what  he  ftudies.  Sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  Law,  Sir;  he  has  foUow'd  it  (o  clofe 
thefe  fix  years,  that  he  has  hardly  had  tinne  to  write 
even — to  me,  (unlefs  when  he  wants  neceiraries.) 
But  I  cannot  convince  you  better  than  by  one  of 
his  bills — let  me  fee — ay,  here — here  it  is  1 — here's 
a  bill — I  Ihall  fee  the  rogue  a  judge — This  bill. 
Sir,  is  only  for  one  quarter. 

For  law-books,   50 1. 
Fifty  pounds    worth    of  law-books    read  in  one 
quarter  of  a  year. — I  fliall  fee  the  rogue  a  judge. 

Item.  For  paper,  pens,  ink,  fand,  pencils,  pen- 
knives,   10 1. 

For  fire  and  candles,  8  1. 
You  fee,  he  reads  all  night. 

Paid  a  woman  to  brulh  books,   1 1. 

For  places  in  Weftminfter-hall,  5  1. 

For  coaches  thither,  at  4  s.  per  time,   12I. 

For  night-gown,  flippers,  caps,  phyfick 

Sir  Av.  Hold,  hold,  prayj  it's  enough  in  con- 
fcience. 

Sir  Har.  In  fhorr,  the  whole  bill  amounts  to 
two  hundred  and  feventy-five  pounds,  for  the  necef- 
faries  of  iludy  only.  I  (hall  i'ee  the  rogue  a  judge. 

Sir  Av.  But  (methinks)  there  is  one  article  a 
little  extraordinary  :  how  comes  it  that  your  fon 
pays  four  fliiliings  for  a  coach  to  Weftminfter, 
when  four  lawyers  go  thither  for  one  ? 

Sir  Har.  Ay  1  why  that's  a  queition,  now,  that 
has  been  afk'd  me  feveral  times  :  heart !  I  believe 
you  are  all  envious  of  my  boy.  If  he  pays  four 
times  as  much,  he  carries  four  times  as  much  law, 
and  that,  I  think,  is  an  anfwer. 

Sir  Av.  I  wonder.  Sir  Harry,  a  gentleman  of 
your  plentiful  fortune,  fhould  breed  your  eldeft 
fon  to  the  law. 

Sir. 
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Sir  Har.  Oh,   Sir  !    I'll  give  you  a  very  good 

reafon  for  that My  father  was  a  lawyer,  and 

he  got  an  cftate.  It  was  my  misfortune  to  be  bred  a 
gentleman.  My  father  kept  me  in  the  country  'till 
I  was  three  and  twenty,  and  my  wife  has  kept  me 
there  ever  fince  ;  for  except  when  I  brought  my 
ion  to  the  Temple,  and  this  prefent  journey,  I 
never  was  twenty  miles  from  home. 

Sir  Av.  It  was  your  misfortune  to  be  bred  a 
gentleman,  Sir  Harry  ! 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  Sirj  but  I  always  refolv'd  to 
breed  my  ion  to  the  law  ;  I  dctermin'd  it  before 
he  was  born  ;  and  I  don't  queftion  but  to  iee  him 
a  judge. — I'm  imi)atient  'till  I  find  him  outj  fo 
I  am  your  humble  iervant.  You  may  expedl  me 
ac  dinner. 

Sir  Av.  That's  kind,   however. You  i'ee, 

fon,  we  have  but  a  fliort  time  to  execute  our  pro- 
jedl  in  j  and  if  we  are  not  expeditious,  the  ilock 
will  be  fold  to  another  purchafer.  I  am  obliged 
to  go  into  the  city  on  bufinefs  :  after  dinner,  I 
will  introduce  you  to  my  niece.  In  the  mean  time, 
think  on  fome  fine  fpeeches,  fomie  high  compli- 
ments :  for  in  dealing  with  women  (contrary  to 
all  other  merchandize)  the  way  to  get  them  cheap, 
is  to  cry  them  up  as  much  beyond  their  value  as 
pofllble. 

Y.  Fed.  So  the  matter  is  reduced  to  this,  *'  Ei- 
ther to  be  married  or  difinherited."  I'll  accept 
the  Prior  j  for,  if  I  am  difinherited,  I  Ihall  never 
get  my  eftate  again  j  but,  if  I  am  married  (pro- 
videntially) I  may  get  rid  of  my  wife. 

SCENE    V.     St.  James's  Park. 
VALENTINE   afid  YERO  MIL. 

Val.  This  was  an  agreeable  furprize  indeed  ! 
for  of  all  men,  my  Veromil  is  he  whom  I  moft 
wifhed,  but  leall  expeded  to  meet. 

Ver. 
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Ver.  My  wilhes,  Valentine,  were  equal  to  yours, 
but  my  expe«5tations  greater;  for  I  was  told  the 
tov/n,  and  all  its  pleafures,  had  long  engrofTed  the 
heart  of  my  Valentine.  Nor  has  my  information 
been  falfe,  I  find.  Thefe  cloaths  1  thefe  looks  ! 
thefeairs!  give  me  reafon  to  wonder  how  I  recol- 
lected my  metamorphofed  friend. 

Val.  Why,  faich  !  I  am  a  little  changed  fince 
thofe  happy  times,  when  after  adayfpentin  iludy, 
we  us'd  to  regale  at  night,  and  communicate  our 
difcoveries  in  knowledge  over  a  pint  of  bad  port. 
While,  poor  creatures  !  we  were  ftrangers  to  the 

Q-reateft,  pleafanteft  part  of  knowledge 

"  Ver.  What? 

Val.  Woman,  dear  Charles,  woman  j  a  fort  of 
books  prohibited  at  the  univerfity,  becaufe  your 
grave  dons  don't  underlland  them.  But  what  pare 
of  the  world  has  poffefs'd  you  thefe  years  ? 

Ver.  The  firft  twelvemonth  after  I  left  the  uni- 
verfity, I  remained  in  the  country  with  my  father 
(you  had  not  then  forgot  to  correfpond  with  me). 
I  then  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy.  I  in- 
tended to  vifit  Germ.any;  but  on  my  return  to  Pa- 
ris, I  there  received  the  news  of  my  father's  death  ! 

Val.  'Sdeath  !  he  did  not  deferve  the  name. — 
Nay,  I  am  no  ftranger  to  your  misfortunes.  Sure 
Nature  was  as  blind  when  ihe  gave  him  fuch  a 
fon,  as  Fortune  when  fhe  robbed  you  of  your 
birth-right. 

Ver.  Valentine,  I  charge  thee,  on  thy  friend- 
Ihip,  not  to  reflect  on  that  m.enriory  which  fliall 
be  ever  facred  to  my  breall.  Who  knows  vyhat 
arcs  my  brother  may  have  ufed  ?  Nay,  I  have  rea- 
fon to  believe  my  aftions  abroad  were  mifrepre- 
fented,  I  m.uil  have  fallen  by  a  double  deceit. 
He  muft  have  colour'd  my  innocence  with  the 
face  of  vice,  and  cover'd  his  own  notorious  vices 
under  the  appearance  of  innocence. 

Val.  Hell  in  its  own  fhape  reward  him  for  it. 

Ver.  Heaven  forgive  hun,     I  hope  I  can. 
Vol.  1.  P  Val, 
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Val.  But  reil  me,  (tho'  I  dread  to  afK)  he  did 
not,  could  not,  difinherit  you  of  all? 

Ver.  All  in  his  power.  My  mother's  fortune 
fell  to  me,  he  could  not  hinder  it.  And,  Oh  ! 
my  friend  !  I  could  with  that  fmall  competency 
outvie  my  brother's  happinefs,  had  I  not,  with 
my  fortune,  loft  a  jewel  dear  to  me  as  my  foul — 
yet  here  I  forget  even  that.  To  hold,  to  em- 
brace fo  dear  a  friend,  effaces  every  care. 

Val.  I  ftill  have  been  your  debtor  :  'tis  your 
fuperior  genius  to  oblige  j  my  utmoft  efforts  will 
be  ftill  your  due. 

Ver.  Let  us  then  facrifice  this  day  to  mirth  and 

joy- 

Val.  With  all  my  heart. 

Ver.  Is  not  that  Wilding  jufl:  come  into  the 
Mall  ? 

Val.  I  am  fure  he  is  alter'd  fince  you  faw  him. 
I  wonder  his  drefs,  indeed,  did  not  prevent  your 
knowing  him. 

Ver.  No;  it  is  by  his  drefs  1  do  know  him, 
for  I  faw  him  in  the  very  fame  at  Paris.  He  re- 
members me  too,  I  perceive.  Mr.  Wilding,  your 
humble  fervant. 


S  C  E  N  E    VI. 
WILDING,  VEROMIL,  VALENTINE. 

Wild.  Ha  !  my  dear  Veromil,  a  thoufand  v/el- 
comes  to  England.  When  left  you  that  delicious 
place,  Paris  ? 

Ver.  Soon  after  you  left  it. 

Wild.  I  thought  you  intended  for  Vienna. 
But  I  am  glad  that  we  enjoy  you  lb  much  fooner. 
For  I  fuppofe  you  are  now  come  to  town  for  good  ? 

Val.  Nay,  he  fhall  not  efcape  us  again. 

Ver.  My  inclinations  would  bid  me  fpend  my 

whole 
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whole  life  with  my  Valentine  :  but  neceffity  con- 
fines our  happinefs  to  this  day. 

Val.  This  day  ! 

Ver.  To-morrow  night  I  ^m  to  meet  a  friend 
at  Dover,  to  embark  for  France.  I  am  glad  we 
met  fo  foon  ;  for  every  hour  I  am  v/ith  you,  tho* 
it  feems  a  moment,  is  worth  an  age. 

Wild.  You  are  foon  weary  of  your  country, 
Mr.  Veromil,  which  you  long'd  to  fee  fo  much 
when  we  were  at  Paris. 

Ver.  Misfortunes  have  made  it  difagreeable. 

V^^iLD.  Come,  come,  I  fee  the  bottom  of  this : 
there  is  a  miftrefs  in  the  cafe. 

Val.  To  France  for  a  miftrefs  ! 

Wild.  Ay,  or  what  do  all  our  fine  gentlemen 
there  ? 

Val.  Learn  to  pleafe  an  Englifh  one.  It  wou'd 
be  more  rarional  in  a  Frenchman  to  come  abroad 
for  a  dancing-mader,  than  in  an  Engliihman  to 
go  abroad  for  a  miftrefs. 

Ver.  However,  you'll  allow  a  lover  to  be  par- 
tial i  you  muft  excufe  me  if  I  think  France  has 
now  the  fincft  woman  in  the  univerfe.  But,  to 
end  your  amazem.ent,  fhe  is  our  country-woman. 

Wild.  And  has  fome  devilifh  coquet  led  you  a 
dance  to  Paris  ?  Never  ftir  after  her;  if  ihc  does 
not  return  within  ten  weeks,  I'll  be  bound  to— - 
fetch  her. 

Val.  V/ho  can  this  e;reat  uncelebrated  beauty 
be? 

Ver.  Oh  !  Valentine  !  fhe  is  one,  whofe  charms 
would  delude  ftoicifm  into  love :  the  lufcious 
dreams  of  amorous  boys  ne'er  rais'd  ideas  of  fo  fiVie 
a  form,  nor  man  of  fcnfe  e'er  wifti'd  a  virtue  in 
his  miftrefs's  mind  which  fhe  hss  not.  That  mo- 
defty  !    that  fweetnefs  1  -that  virtue  ! 

Wild.  Her  name,  her  name  ? 

Val.  Her  fortune,  her  fortune  ? 
Ver.  I  know,  gentlemen,  you  who  have  liv'd 
fo  much  in  the  gay  world,  v.'ili  be  furprized  to  hear 
P  2  me 
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ine  talk  fo  fcrioufly  on  this  affair.    But  be  aiTurcd, 
my  whole  happincfs  is  in  the  bread  of  one  woman. 

Wild.  I  own  myfelf  furprized  ;  but  our  friend 
here  can  hardly  be  fo,  for  he  is  to-morrow  to  be 
happy  with  one  woman. 

Ver.   How  ! 

Val.  Wilt  thou  never  have  done  with  it  ?  A 
man  can't  appear  in  pubiick,  after  it's  known  that 
he  is  to  be  married,  but  every  one  who  wants  ;i 
wife  will  rally  him  out  of  envy. 

Wild.  Ay, and  everyone  who  has  a  wife, 

out  of  pity. 

Val.  'Sdeath!  I'll  be  married  to-morrow,  and 
away  into  the  country  the  next  morning. 

Wild.  Oh  !  the  country  is  vallly  plealant  dur- 
ing the  honey-moon  j  groves  and  mountains  give- 
one  charming  ideas  in  the  fpring  of  matrimony. 
I  luppofe  we  fliall  have  you  in  town  again  in  the 
winter  :  at  leafb,  you'll  be  fo  obliging  to  fend 
your  wife  up.  A  hufband  would  be  as  publick- 
ipiriced  a  man,  if  he  did  not  run  away  with  his 
wife,  as  he  who  buys  a  fine  pid:ure  and  hangs  it  up 
in  his  houfe,  for  the  benefit  of  all  comers.  But 
robbing  the  pubiick  of  a  fine  woman,  is  barba- 
rous i  and  he  who  buries  his  wife,  is  as  great  a 
mifer  as  he  who  buries  his  gold. 

VER.The  pubiick  may  thank  themfelves  j  for  no 
man  would  do  either,  had  not.  the  world  affix- 
ed fliame  to  tlie  founds  of  poverty  and  cuckoldon::. 

Val.  You  mention  the  name  as  if  there  v.-as 
fomething  frightful  in  it :  one  would  imagine  you 
had  liv'd  in  the  firli  age  and  infancy  of  cuckol- 
ddm.  Cuftom  alters  every  thing.  A  pair  of 
horns  (perhaps)  once  feem'd  as  odd  an  ornament 
for  the  head,  as  a  perriwig  :  but  now  they  are 
both  equally  in  fafhion,  and  a  man  is  no  more 
flar'd  at  for  the  one  than  for  the  other. 

Wild.  Nay,  1  rather  think  cuckoldom  is  an 
honour.  I  wiih  every  cuckold  had  a  rtatue  before 
his  door,  ereded  at  the  pubiick  expcnce. 

Val. 
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Val.  Then  the  city  of  London  would  have  as 
many  ftatues  in  it,  as  the  city  of  Rome  had. 

Wild.  The  ladiv's  are  oblig'd  to  you  for  your 
opinion. 

Val.  I  think  fo.     What  is  yours,  pray  ? 

Wild.  Mine  !  that  the  poets  ought  to  be  hang- 
ed for  every  compliment  they  have  made  them, 

Ver.  Hey  day  ! 

Wild.  For  that  they  have  not  faid  half  enough 

in  their  favour Ah!  Charles!  there  are  women 

in  the  world [^^^-^  Veromil. 

Ver.  Bravo  1  women  ! 

Wild.  Doft  thou  think  I  confine  my  narrow 
thoughts  to  one  woman  r  No ;  my  heart  is  al- 
ready in  the  pofieffion  of  five  hundred,  and  there 
is  enough  for  five  hundred  more. 

"V^AL.  Why,  thou  haft  more  v^omen  in  thy  heart, 
than  the  Grand  Turk  has  in  his  feraglio. 

Wild.  Ay,  and  if  I  have  not  finer  women . 

'Sdeath  !   well  recolle£ted.  Valentine,  I  muft  wait 
on  one  of  your  aunts  to  an  au6tion  this  morning. 

Ver.  Nay,  dear  honeft  reprobate,  let  us  dine 
together. 

Wild.  I  am  engaged  at  the  fame  place. 

Val.  Veromil,  if  you  pleafe,  I'll  introduce  you. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  entertain'd  with  as  merry  a 
mixture  of  characters  as  you  have  {cen.  There  is 
(to  give  you  a  fhort  Dramatis  Perfon^)  my  v.'or- 
thy  uncle,  whofe  whole  life  and  converfation  runs 
on  that  one  topick.  Gain.  His  fon,  v/hom  I  be- 
lieve you  remember  at  the  univerfity,  who  is  fince, 
with  much  labour  and  without  any  genius,  im.- 
proved  to  be  a  learned  blockhead. 

Ver.  I  guefs  his  perfecflions  by  the  dawnings  I 
obferv'd  in  him.  His  learning  adorns  his  genius, 
as  the  colouring  of  a  great  painter  would  the  fea- 
tures of  a  bad  one. 

V/iLD.  Or  the  colouring  of  fome  ladies  do  the 
wrinkles  of  their  faces. 

P  3  VaLc 
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Val.  Then  I  have  two  aunts  as  oppofite  in 
their  inclinations,  as  two  oppofite  points  of  the 
globe  :  and  I  believe  as  warm  in  them  as  the 
centre. 

Wild.  And  point  to  the  fame  centre  too,  or 
I'm  miftaken. 

Val.  Laftly,  two  young  ladies,  one  of  whom 
is  as  romantically  in  love  as  yourfelf,  and  whom, 
perhaps,  when  you  have  feen,  you  will  not  allow 
the  fineft  woman  in  the  world  to  be  in  France. 

Ver.  I  defy  the  danger.  Befides,  I  defire  we 
may  have  the  afternoon  to  ourfclves.  I  declare 
againft  all  cards  and  parties  whatfoever. 

Val.  I'll  fecond  your  refiftance:  for  I  know  we 
fnall  be  aik'd  j  and  they  will  be  as  difficultly  re- 
fus'd  too  as  a  Itarving  author,  who  begs  your  fub- 
fcription  to  his  next  mifccllany ;  and  you  will  get 
much  the  fame  by  both  compliances,  a  great  deal 
of  nonfenfe  and  impertinence  for  your  money — 
for  he  who  plays  at  quadrille  without  being  let 
into  the  fecret,  ^3  furely  lofes,  as  he  would  ac 
Newmarket. 

Wild.  Ay,  but  then  he  is  let  fometimes  into 
much  more  charming  fecrets. 

Val.  Faith  1  very  rarely  !— Many  have  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  contrary  practice,  which  is  the  rea- 
fon  vv'hy  iharpers  have  been  fo  often  happy  in  their 
favours.  Your  fuccefs  would  be  more  forwarded 
by  winning  five  hundred,  than  by  loling  five 
thoufand. 

Wild.  Why,  faith  ;  on  a  fecond  conliderationj 
I  begin  to  be  of  your  opinion. 

For  gratitude  may  to  fome  women  fall. 

But  money,  powerful  money,  charms  them  all. 


ACT 
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ACT     II.      SCENE     L 

SCENE,  Wilding V  chambers  in  the  temple. 

Pin  c  e  t  cuo7te. 

5/Tr^  I  S  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  clear  confcience: 

X      but  a  clear  purfe,  and  a  loaded  confcienoe, 

is  the  devil.     To  have  been  a  rogue,  in  order  to 

be  a  gentleman,  and  then  reduced  to  be  a  fervant 

again! What,  refufe  paying  my  annuity  the 

fecond    half  year,   and   bid  difcover   if   I    dare  ! 

[Sheivs  a  letter. '\ Difcover  if  I  dare  !  you  (hall 

repent  that,  my  dear  brother  rogue  :  for  fince  I 
can't  live  like  a  gentleman  by  my  roguery,  I'll 
e'en  tell  the  truth,  and  fland  in  the  pillory  like 
one,  by  my  honefty.  \Knocking.'\  So,  the  duns 
begin :  well,  I  can  fay  truly,  my  mafter  is  not  an 
home  now — but  if  he  were,  it  would  be  the  fame 
thing.  [^Knocking  harder, 

SCENE     II. 
Sir  HARRY  V/ILDING,  PINCET. 

Pin.  Hey  dey  1  this  is  fome  fcrivener,  or  dun 
of  authority. 

SirHar.  Here,you,firrah,vvhere's your  mafter? 

Pin.  I  do  not  know.  Sir. 

Sir  Har.  What,  is  not  he  at  home  ? 

Pin.  No,  Sir. 

Sir  Har.  And  when  do  you  expcfl  him  home? 

Pin.  I  can't  tell. 

Sir  Har.  I  warrant,  gone  to  Weftminfter — 
A  diligent  rogue — when  did  your  mafter  ^o  out  .^ 

Pin.  I  don't  know.  (What  ftrange  fellow  is 
this  ?) 

Sir  Har.  \^Afide.^  I  warrant  before  this  rafcal 
was  up. — Come,  firrah,  ftiow  me  your  mafter's 
library. 

Pin.  His  library,  Sir  ? 

P  4  Sir 
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Sir  Har.  His  library.  Sir,  his  ftudy,  his  books. 

Pin.  My  mafter  has  no  books,  Sir. 

Sir  Har.  Show  me  his  books,  or  I'll  crack 
your  ficiill  for  yon,   Sir. 

PiM.  Sir,  he  has  no  books.  What  would  you 
have  with  my  mafter,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  What's  this?  [Taking  a  beck  up.] 
Rocheller's  poenns  ?  What  does  he  do  with  poems? 
— but  'tis  better  to  fpend  an  hour  fo,  than  in  a 

tavern. — What  book   is   this  ? — Plays what, 

does  he  read  plays  too  ? — Hark  ye,  firrah,  Hiow 
me  where  your  mafter  keeps  his  law-books. 

Pin.  Sir,  he  has  no  law-books  :  what  fliould  he 
(do  with  law-books  ? 

Sir  Har.  V\\  tell  you,  villain  I 

Goes  to  Jlrike  him.     [Knocking, 

0  here  he  comes,  I'll  meet  my  dear  boy. 

SCENE     III. 
To  them,    TAYLOR. 

Tayl.  Mr.  Pincer,  is  your  mafter  within  ?  I 
have  brought  my  bill. 

Pin.  You  muft  come  another  time. 

Tayl.  Another  time  !  Sir,  I  muft  fpeak  with 
him  now.    I  have  been  put  off  this  twelvemonth, 

1  can  ftay  no  longer. 

Sir  Har.  Give  me  your  bill. 

Tayl.  Will  you  pay  it.  Sir? 

Sir  Har.  Perhaps  I  will,  Sir, 

Tayl.  Here  it  is.  Sir, 

Sir  Har.  Agad  1  it's  a  good  long  one.     "  For 
"  a  fuit  of  lac'd  cloaths  made  your  honour  laft 
•^  Michaelmas  was  two  years,  forty  pounds"' 
What,  do  your  Templars  wear  lac'd  cloaths  ? 

Tayl.  Do  they  ?  ha,  ha,  ha  !  wou'd  they  pay'd 
for  them  too.  We  have  gentlemen  here.  Sir,  who 
drefs  as  finely  as  any  beaus  of  them  all. 

Pin, 
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Pin.  And  pay  as  finely  too,  I  believe,  to  your 

forrow.  [^/yide. 

Sir  Har.    "  A  fuic  of  black  velvet,  twenty 

"  three  pounds."  Adad,  the  rogue  is  extravagant. 

SCENE    IV. 

To  them,    MILLINER,  PERRIWIGMAKER, 
SHOEMAKER,  HOSIER. 

Mill,  Mr.  Pincet,  is  your  mafter  within  ? 

Pin.  No,  no,  no. — you  muft  all  come  another 
time. 

Per.  Sir,  we  fliall  not  come  another  time  j  we 
agreed  to  come  all  in  a  body  i  and  unlefs  we  are 
paid,  we  fhall  take  other  methods.       [Knocking, 

Sir  Har.  Hell  and  the  devil !  what  have  we 
here  !  [Staring  as  in  the  greateft  confufwn. 

Pin.  [Without. 1     He  is  not  at  home. 

Tricksy,  I  tell  you  he  is,  and  I  will  fee  him. 

SCENE    V. 

"To  them,  Mrs.  TRICKSY.     Js  Jhe  is  crojfing  the 
ft  age.  Sir  H  ARR  Y  takes  hold  on  her. 

Sir  Har.  Hark  ye.  Madam,  are  you  acquaint- 
ed with  my  Ton  ? 

Trig.  Nor  none  of  the  fcrubs  that  belong  to 
you,  fellow,  I  hope. 

Sir  Har.  The  gentleman  who  owns  thefe 
chambers.  Madam,  is  my  Ton. 

Trig.  Sir,  you  are  an  impudent  coxcomb;  the 
gentleman  who  owns  thefe  chambers  has  no  fuch 
dirty  relations. 

Sir  Har.  Very  fine,  very  fine !  I  fee  it  now.  My 
fon  is  an  extravagant  rake,  and  I  am  impofed 
upon.  But  I'll  be  reveng'd  on  thefe  fop-makers 
at  lead. 

Per.  Sir,  I  will  have  my  money. 

Sir 
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Sir  Har.  I'll  pay  you.  Sir,  with  a  vengeance 
— Dogs !  villains !  whores  ! 

\_Beats  them  out,  and  returns, 

SCENE    VI. 

Sir  HARRY  alone, 
A  rogue  !  u  rogue  !  is  this  his  ftudying  law  ? — 
Oh  !  here's  his   ftrong   box,  we'll   fee  what's  in 

thee  however.    \_BreaLs  it  open.} What's  this  ? 

[Reads, 
"  Dear  Bunny, 
"  I  will  meet  you  in   the  balcony  at  the  Old 
'^  Playhoufe  this  evening  at  fix.     Dumps  is  gone 
"  into  the  country.     I   chufe  rather  to  fee  you 
'^  abroad  than  at  my  own  houfe  ;  for  fome  things, 
"  lately  happen'd,  1  fear,  have  given  the  cuckold 
"  reafon  for  fufpicion.     Nothing  can  equal  my 
"  contempt  for  him,  but  my  love  for  you. 
"  Your's,  affedtionately, 

"  J.  G." 

Oh  1  the  devil !  the  devil  ! — Law  ! — ay,  ay, 
he  has  ftudied  law  with  a  vengeance.  I  fhall  have 
him  fuffer  the  law,  inftead  of  pradifing  it.     I'll 

demolifh  your  fopperies  for  you,  rafcal. Dear 

Bunny,  [Looks  on  the  letter.^  I  fhall  fee  the  rogue 
hanged. 

SCENE   VII.     yin  an  tic  h  amber  in  Sir  Avarice 
Pedant' J  Houfe. 

Lady  LUCY,  Lady  GRAVELY,  BELLARIA, 
CLARISSA. 

L.  Lucy.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 And  have  you  the 

alTurance  to  own  yourfelf  in  love,  in  an  age,  when 
'tis  as  immodeft  to  love  before  marriage,  as  'tis 
unfafhionable  to  love  after  it  ? 

Bell. 
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Bell.  And  when  the  merit  of  him  I  do  love  is 
much  more  a  rarity  than  either.  'Tib  uniy  when 
we  fix  our  afFedtions  unworthily,  that  they  are 
blameable  ;  but  where  virtue,  fenfe,  reputation, 
worth,  love  and  conftancy  meet  in  a  man,  the 
miftrefs  who  is  afham'd  of  her  paflion  muft  have 
a  foul  too  mean  to  diftinguifn  them. 

L.  Gra.  What  will  the  immodefty  of  this  age 
come  to  ? 

L.  Lucy.  What  will  the  ftupidity  of  it  come 
to? 

L.  Gra.  A  young  woman  to  declare  openly 
fhe  loves  a  man  ! 

L.  Lucy.  A  young  woman  to  declare  openly 
fhe  loves  one  man  only  !  Your  wit  and  beauty, 
Bellaria,  were  intended  to  inflave  mankind.  Your 
eyes  fliould  firft  coLquer  the  world,  and  then 
weep,  like  Alexander's,  for  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer. 

Bel.  I  rather  think  he  fnould  have  wept 
for  thofe  he  had  conquered.  He  had  no  more 
title  to  facrifice  the  lives  of  men  to  his  ambition, 
than  a  woman  has  their  eafe.  And  I  affure  you. 
Madam,  had  my  eyes  that  power  you  Ipeak,  I 
v/ould  only  defend  my  own  by  them,  which  is  the 
only  warrantable  ufe  of  power  in  both  fexes. 

L.  Lucy.  Well,  for  a  woman,  who  has  feen  (o 
much  of  the  world,  you  talk  very  ftrangely. 

L.  Gra.  It  is  to  her  town  education,  to  her  fee- 
ing the  world,  as  you  call  it,  that  fhe  owes  thefe 
immodeft  thoughts  j  had  her  father  confin'd  her 
in  the  country,  as  her  uncle  did,  and  as  I  advis'd 
him,  (he  would  have fcorn'd  fellows  as  much  as  I  do. 

Bel,  I  hope.  Madam,  I  fhall  never  give  any  of 
my  friends  reafon  to  regret  my  education. 

L.  Gra.  Yes,  Madam,  I  do  regret  it ; — I  am 
forry  I  have  a  relation  who  has  no  more  virtue, 
than  to  love  a  man. 

Bel.  My  father  commanded  me.  Madam,  to 
love  him. 

3  L.  Gka^ 
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L.  Gra.  Yes,  but  your  uncle  has  commanded 
you  HOC. 

Bel.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  obey  him,  nor 
am  I  obliged  to  it.  1  defy  you  to  fay,  I  ever  gave 
encouragement  to  any  others  or  to  him,  before  I 
had  my  father's  leave,  his  command.  He  intro- 
duced him  to  me,  and  bid  me  think  of  him  as  my 
hufband,  I  obey'd  with  difficulty,  'till  I  difco- 
vered  fuch  worth,  fuch  virtues  in  his  foul,  that  the 
reception  which  I  at  firft  gave  him  out  of  duty,  I 
afterwards  gave  him  out  of  love.  I  plac'd.t.he 
dear  image  in  my  heart ;  and  you,  or  all  the 
world,  fliall  never  tear  it  thence,  or  plant  an- 
other's there. 

L.  Gra.  Did  you  ever  hear  fuch  a  wretch  !  I 
could  almofl:  cry,  to  hear  her. 

L.  Lucy.  I  can't  help  laughing  at  her  ;  ha,  ha, 
ha! 

L.  Gra.  Madam!  Madam!  more  gravity  would 
become  you. 

L.  Lucy.  More  gaiety  would  become  you,  dear 
niece. 

Bel.  I  find,  aunts,  it's  impofTible  to  pleafe  you 
both,  and  1  am  afraid  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to 
pleafe  cither;  for  indeed,  lady  Gravely,  I  (hall 
never  come  up  to  your  gravity  i  nor  1  believe, 
lady  Lucy,  to  your  gaiety. 

L.  Lucy.  Dear  creature  !  you  will  alter  your 
opinion,  when  you  have  the  liberty  to  go  to  plays 
and  affcmblies. 

L.  Gra.  Plays  !  and  ademblies  !  fend  her  to 
church. 

Bel.  I  dare  venture  to  both 1  lliall  never 

reach  that  fublime  way  of  thinking,  which  imputes 
dulnefs  to  that,  or  levity  to  this. — And  if  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  be  free,  I  think,  lady  Gravely 
may  go  more  to  the  one,  and  lady  Lucy  ought  to 
go  m.ore  to  :he  other. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    VIII. 
ro  them,   SERVANT. 

Serv.  Ladies,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Wilding, 
and  another  gentleman  are  below. 

L.  Lucy.  Shew  thenfi  up. 

L.  Gra.  I'll  not  be  leen. 

L.  Lucy.   Nay,  lady  Gravely. 

L.  GuA.  I  don't  like  fuch  company befides, 

I  have  Tome  bufmefs  in  my  chamber. 

SCENE     IX. 

VALENTINE,  WILDING,  VEROMIL, 
L.  LUCY,  BELLARIA,  CLARISSA. 

Val.  Ladies,  your  humble  fervant,  I  beg  the 
honour  of  introducing  a  friend  of  mine — Lady 
Lucy,  Mrs.  Bell  aria.  \7he.y  falute. 

Bel.  Oh,  heav'ns  !  [/IJide. 

L.  Lucy.  V/as  there  much  company  in  the 
Park  ? 

Wild.  All  the  world,  but  yourfelves  j  I  won- 
der you  could  refill  the  temptation  of  fo  fine  a 
day,  lady  Lucy. 

L.  Lucy.  Oh  !  never  be  furpriz'd  at  me,  but 
when  you  fee  me  walking;  for  I  am  the  mofi  lazy 
creature  in  the  world.  I  would  not  have  v/alk'd 
to  my  coach  this  morning,  to  have  been  emprefs 
of  the  univerfe.  Oh  !  I  adore  the  eaftern  way  of 
travelling  on  men's  fhoulders  :  but  walking  is  fo 
vulgar  an  exercile,  I  wonder  people  of  quality 
give  into  it. 

Val.  It  has  only  the  recommendation  of  being 
wholelbme  and  innocent. 

L.  Lucy.  Great  recommendations  truly,  to 
fome  antiquated  prude,  fome  poor  fpirited  ani- 
mal, who  is  proud  of  an  innocent  face. 

Wild.  That  is  a  face,  which  never  does  the 
beholders  any  harm. 

L.  Lucy. 
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L.  Lucy.  Unlefs  ic  frightens  them — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Wild.  Some  women  are  innocent  from  their 
want  of  beauty,  as  fome  men  are  from  their 
want  of  courage. 

L.  Lucy.  True,  We  fhould  all  be  tyrants,  if 
we  had  power. 

Wild.  You  will  be  too  late  for  the  auction, 
lady  Lucy. 

L.  Lucy.  The  other  lady  has  difappointed  us, 
fo  I  Ihall  not  go.  But  I  have  bought  a  picture 
fince  I  faw  you,  which  if  you  don't  admire  as 
much  as  I  do,  I  (hall  not  admire  your  judgment. 

Wild.  If  I  do  not  admire  it,  I'll  fay  1  do,  and 
that's  the  fame  thing. 

SCENE    X. 

VALENTINE,  CLARISSA,  VEROMIL, 
BELLARIA. 

Val.  You  look  very  ill  to-day,  Clarifla. 

Cla.  You  were  not  obliged  to  tell  me  fo,  me- 
thinks, 

Val.  Freedom  in  a  hufband,  is. 

Cla.  Impertinence (lay  till  you  have  the 

title. 

Val.  a  day  will  give  it  me. 

Cla.  Perhaps  not.  This  troublefome,  imper- 
tinent freedom,  makes  me  believe  you  not  fo  near 
your  happinefs. 

Val.  Madam !  Madam !  this  turbulency  of 
temper,  makes  me  fear  I  am  too  near  my  miiery. 

Cla.  I  don't  underftand  you. 

Val.  I  fear  you  are  more  difficult  to  be  un- 
derftood  than  I  am. — Stay  till  I  have  a  title  ! — 
He  who  marries  a  woman,  or  pays  for  an  eftate 
before  he  is  apprized  of  their  real  value,  will  find 
it  then  too  late  to  lament.  The  purchafer,  in- 
deed, may  fell  his  eftate  to  another,  with  lofs  j 
but  the  hufband,  like  a  loaded  afs,  muft  drag  on 
the  heavy  burthen,  till  death  alone  relieves  him. 

Cla. 
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Cla.  Intolerable   infolence  ! ^I'll  never  fee 

you  more. 

Val.  Pardon  me,  Bellaria,  I  muft  follow  her. 
^-To  make  the  quarrel  irreconcileable.       \_J/Ide, 

SCENE    XI. 
VEROMIL,   BELLARIA. 

IVeromil  and  Bellaria,  who  had Jlcod  this 
while  /dent  t  rujh  into  one  another's  arms.'] 

Ver.   My  Bellaria! 

Bel.  Are  you can  you  be  my  Veromil  ? 

Ver.  Let  this  fond  kifs  confirm  me  to  be  Ve- 
romil, and  yours. 

Bel.  And  this  embrace,  which  pulls  you  to  my 
heart,  afTure  you,  that  I  know  I  hold  my  Veromil: 
for  none  but  him  thefe  arms  fhould  e'er  encircle. 

Ver.  My  dear,  my  tender  love  ! 

Bel.  Oh  !  tell  me  what  ftrange,  what  unexpect- 
ed chance,  has  brought  us  once  again  together. 

Ver.  a  chance  fo  ftrange  i  it  feems  the  direc- 
tion of  a  providence,  which  looks  with  propitious 
pleafure  on  the  fincerity  of  our  virtuous  loves  : 
for  had  not  the  accidental  meeting  of  a  friend  pre- 
vented it,  I  had  to  morrow  gone  for  France,  whi- 
ther I  falfely  heard  you  was  fent. 

Bel.  Did  you  never  receive  any  letter  from  me? 

Ver.  And  did  not  my  Bellaria  then  forget  me  ? 
—Oh  !  how  bleft  had  I  been  to  have  feen  a  line 
from  her. 

Bel.  Then  I  have  been  betray'd;  for  know, 
my  Veromil,  I  was  forc'd  from  my  uncle's  houfe 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  in  two  days 
brought  hither  j  where  I  have  been  kept  the 
clofeft  prifoner  :  yet  I  found  means  to  write  to 
you,  and  gave  the  letter  to  my  maid,  with  a  ring 
from  my  finger  to  enforce  her  faithfulnefs ;  and 
ihe  has  a  thoufand  times  fworn  flie  fent  it  you. 

Ver. 
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Ver.  O  the  falfe  jade!  ^ 

Bel.  Heav'n  knows  what  different  agonies  I 
have  felt  !  fometimes  I  thought  you  dead.— Nay, 
once  I  fear'd  you  falfe 

Ver.  Oh,  my  Paradife  !  no  worlds  could  have 
tempted  me  i  for,  by  this  f^/eeteft,  deareft  hand, 
I  fwear  there's  not  an  atom  in  that  charming 
form,  which  I  would  change  for  worlds. 

Bel.  You  know  how  willingly  I  believe  you. 
But  hark,  if  we  are  overfeen,  we  are  ruined. 

Ver.  Tell  me O  tell  me,  what  I  fiiall  do. 

Bel.  I'll  think  of  ic— Is  Valentine  your  friend? 

Ver.  Moft  nearly. 

Bel.  Then  confult  with  him,  if  you  believe  it 

fafe. 

Ver.  Oh  Bellaria  !  1  [Looking  fondly  on 

Bel.  Farewel— My  heart,  i  one  another. 
Ver.  Eternal  tranfports,  agonies  of  joy  de- 
liffht  thy  foul.  Excellent,  charming  creature  !— 
But  ah  !  a  fudden  damp  chilis  all  my  rifmg  joys .; 
for  oh  !  what  dragons  muft  be  overcome,  before 
I  crather  that  delicious  fruit !— I  mud  impart  it  to 
Valentine ;  for  on  his  friendfliip  hangs  my  fure 
fuccefs. 

SCENE    XII. 
VALENTINE,   VEROMIL. 
Val.  Alone,  and  mufing,  dear  Veromil !    Are 
you  thinking  on  your  lady  in  France  ? 
Ver.  Valentine  '.-—are  you  my  friend  ? 
Val.  If  you  doubt  it,   I  am  not. 
Ver.  It  is  in  your  power,  perhaps,  to  grant  me 
my  utmoft  wiQi— will  you  ? 
Val.  You  know  I  will. 
Ver.  Be  it  whatever— 

Val.  Humph  1— Faith  !  unlefs  it  fhould  be  to 
p-o  abroad  with  you  to-morrow  j  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  keeps  me  at  home  that  fends  you  away— 

a  woman  -, 
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X  woman  j  and  I  believe,  now  you  have  feen  her, 
you  will  confefs  a  fine  one. 

Ver.   What  do  you  mean  ? 

Val.  In  a  word,  that  lady  I  left  you  alone  with, 
I  doat  on  to  diftradlion. — You  feem  difturb'd, 
Veromil !  Did  I  not  know  you  already  engag'd, 
and  the  conftancy  of  your  temper,  her  charms 
might  excufe  my  fufpeding  a  fudden  conqueft. 

Ver.  Be  affur'd  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  wealth 
or  beauty  to  change  my  pafllon. — And  are  you  to 
be  married  to  her  to-morrow  ? 

Val.  Wou'd  I  were. — To  (hew  you  I  diftruft 
not  your  friendlhip,  I'll  open  my  whole  bread  to 
you.  I  had  for  almoft  two  years  purfued  that 
other  lady,  and  after  a  long  feries  of  importunity* 
at  laft  obtain'd  her  confent,  and  to-morrow  was 
the  appointed  day.  But  about  a  month  fince* 
the  lady  whom  I  told  you  of  in  our  way  from  the 
Park  came  hither ;  that  I  lik'd  her,  you'll  eafily 
believe  ;  but  by  frequent  converfation,  the  difeafe 
poflefs'd  my  whole  mind.  My  love  for  her,  and 
averfion  for  my  former  mirtrefs,  increafed  daily 
—till  I  refolv'd  to  break  with  the  old,  and  purfue 
the  new  paflion.  The  one  I  have  accomplifh'd 
in  an  irreconcileable  quarrel  with  Clarifla :  the  firffc 
flep  I  will  take  to  the  latter,  lliall  be  by  all  means 
"whatfoever  to  leflen  her  value  for  him  Ihe  thinks 
herfelf  engag'd  to — whom,  cou'd  I  once  remove, 
I  eafily  fhould  fupply  his  place. 

Ver.  But  can  you  do  this  with  honour  ? 

Val.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  you  and  I  had  ilrange  no- 
tions of  that  word  when  we  us'd  to  read  the  mo- 
ralifls  at  Oxford  j  but  our  honour  here  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  that  as  our  drefs.  In  Ihort,  it  forbids 
us  to  receive  injuries,  but  not  to  do  them. 

Ver.  Fine  honour  truly  1 Juft  the  reverfe 

of  Chriftianity. 

Val.    Plhaw  ! thou    art   fo   unfalhionably 

virtuous ! 

Vol.  I.  Q  Ver, 
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V.  R.  Virtue  may  indeed  be  unfashionable  in 
this  age  i  for  ignorance  and  vice  will  always  live 
toge'lier.  And  fure  the  world  is  come  to  that 
height  of"  folly  and  ignorance,  pofterity  may  call 
this  the  Leaden  Age.  But  virtue  lofes  not  its 
worth  by  being  flighted  by  the  world,  more  than 
the  pe:irl,  when  the  foolilh  cork  preferr'd  a  bar- 
ley-corn. Virtue  is  a  diamond,  which  when  the 
world  dcfpifes,  'tis  plain  that  knaves  and  fools 
have  too  much  fway  therein. 

Val.  Ay>  virtue  and  diamonds  may  be  very 

like  one  another but,  faith  !   they  are  feldom 

the  ornaments  of  the  fame  perfon. 

Ver.  1  am  forry  for  it. 

Val.  Well,  now  tell  me  in  what  I  can  ferve  you  ? 

Ver.  I  mufl:  firfl  perfuade  you  into  other 
thoughts:  but  1  hear  company.  If  you  pleafe, 
we'll  walk  in  the  garden. 

SCENE    XIIL 
Lady  GRAVELY,  following  Sir  AVARICE. 

L.  Gra.  I  tell  you  it's  in  every  one's  mouth 
-^-the  whole  world  fays  it. 

Sir  A.V.  Well,  and  what  do  I  lofe  by  that  ? 
Would  you  have  me  part  with  my  wife,  becaufe 
the  world  is  pleas'd  to  belie  her  ?  I'll  as  foon  fell 
out  of  the  ftocks  the  next  report  that  is  rais'd 
about  Gibraltar. 

L.  Gra.   Infenfible  wretch  ! 

Sir  Av.  Infenfible  !  you  are  miftaken  ;  I  have 
computed  it,  and  I  find  it  cheaper  to  maintain  my 
wife  at  home,  than  to  allow  her  a  feparate  main- 
tenance. She  has  great  relations,  and  will  con- 
fcquently  have  a  great  allowance. 

L.  Gra.  Abandoned  I  would  you  keep  a  fer- 
pent  in  your  bofom  I 

Sir  Av.  If  (he  is  a  ferpent,  it's  more  than  I  know*. 
If  you  can  prove  any  thing  againft  her,   do  it.     •' 

L.  Gra.  Will  you  -prolecute  \h  i^  ^  ^^  -' 

Sir 
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Sir  Av.  If  her  gallant  be  rich  :  but  if  he's 
^oor,  look  you,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him  J  for  I  have  refoived  never  to  go  to  law  with 
a  beggar  or  a  lord:  the  one  you  will  never  caft, 
and  the  other  you  will  get  nothing  by  cafting. 

L.  Gra.  You'll  get  revenge^ 

Sir  Av.  I  am  too  good  a  Chriftian  to  give  mo- 
ney for  revenge. 

L.  Gra.  But  not  to  give  up  your  confcience 
for  money.  Will  you  fet  up  for  a  Chriftian  with- 
out honefty? 

Sir  Av.  I'll  have  faith,  at  lead  j  and  fo,  fifter, 
I  believe  my  wife  honeft,  and  will  believe  it,  'till 
you  prove  the  contrary. 

L.  Gra.  Can  a  woman  be  honeft  who  frequents 
alTembiies,  auctions,  plays,  and  reads  romances  ? 

Sir  Av.  Very  innocently,  I  dare  fwear. 

L.  Gra.  Who  keeps  an  affembly  herfelf!  whofe 
houfe  is  a  publick  rendezvous  for  idle  young  fel- 
lows 1  and  who  is,  I  am  afraid,  fometimes  alone 
^ith  one  fellow. 

Sir  Av.   And  very  innocently,  I  dare  aver. 

L.  Gra.  How  !  innocently  alone  with  a  fel- 
low 1  Brother,  1  would  not  be  innocently  alone 
\7ith  a  fellow  for  the  univerfe. 

Sir  Av,  Since  you  enrage  me,  you  yourfelf 
have  a  worfe  charader  than  my  wife. 

L.  Gra.  Monfter  !  I  an  ill  character  !  I,  who 
have  lived  reputably  with  two  huft)ands  ! 

Sir  Av.  And  buried  them  both  with  great  fa- 
tisfaftion. 

L.  Gra.  The  world  knov/s  how  decently  I 
grieved  for  them  both  -,  yes,  you  fee  too  well  I 
have  not  worn  otf  the  lofs  of  the  laft  to  this  day. 

Sir  Av.  Nor  will  not,  'till  you  have  got  a 
third,  which  I  heartily  wifh  you  had,  that  my  houfe 
might  be  at  eafe,  and  that  my  poor  wife,  my  poor 
Penelope,  might  not  be  difturb'd.  For  I  will  no 
more  believe  any  thing  againft  her,  than  I  will  be- 
0^2  lieve 
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lieve  a  flock-jobber  on  the  Exchange,  or  a  law- 
yer in  Wefl:minfl:er-hall. 

L.  Gra.  The  curfes  of  ciickoldonn  and  credu- 
lity atrend  you,  till  thy  horns  put  out  thole  eyes 
which  cannot  Ice  them. 


SCENE    XTV. 

WILDING  and  Lady  GRAVELY. 

Wild.  So,  now  I  muil:  transform  myfelf  intoa 
iliape  as  foreign  to  my  natural  one,  as  ever  Pro- 
teus did.  \_/:fide.'\ — Hem!  hem  1— Lady  Gravely, 
your  humble  fervant  ! 

L.  Gra.  How  got  you  admittance  here,  Sir  ?  I 
thought  you  knew  that  I  receive  no  vifits  from 
men  at  this  hour ! 

Wild.  As  my  vifits,  madam,  are  always  inno- 
cent, I  prefumed  your  ladyfhip  might  admit  me 
at  a  time  when  you  deny  accefs  to  the  loofer  of 
our  fex.  I  am,  indeed,  unfortunately,  of  that 
part  of  the  fpecies  which  your  ladyfliip  difefteems; 
but  fobriety,  I  know,  recommends  even  a  man  to 
your  ladyfhip's  favour. 

L.  Gka.  Sobriety  !  you  have,  indeed,  a  great 
title  to  fobriety.  Sir. 

Wild.  I  own,  indeed,  the  former  part  of  my 
life  has  been  too  freely  fpent  j  but  love  has  made 
me  a  convert.  Love,  which  has  made  the  fober 
often  gay,  has  made  me  fober. 

L.  Gra.  I  am  glad  a  good  effecl  can  proceed 
from  a  bad  caufe.  Who  can  fhe  be  who  has 
wrought  this  miracle  ? 

Wild.  Wou'd  I  durfl  tell  you  ! 

L.  Gra.  What  do  you  fear? 

Wild.  Your  anger. 

L.  Gra.  Tho'  I  difapprove  of  love  if  vir- 
tuous, I  could  forgive  it. 

Wild. 
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Wild.  Then  \\s  yourfelf,  yourfelf,  madam  3  the 
obje(5l  of  my  thoughts,  my  dreams,  my  vvifhes — 

L.  Gra.  In  love  with  me  !  I  hope,  Sir,  my 
condu6t  has  not  given  encouragement. 

Wild.  Oh  !  do  not,  do  not  look  thus  cruel  on 
me.  Thofe  eyes  fhou'd  only  dart  their  lightnings 
on  the  profligate  -,  but  when  approach'd  with  pu- 
rity, fhould  be  all  gentle,  mild,  propitious.  I, 
madam,  defpife  and  hate  the  world  as  you.  Co- 
quets are  my  averfion. 

L.  Gra.  That,  indeed,  iTiews  your  fenfe. 

Wild.  Would  but  my  fate  fo  far  blefs  me, 
that  I  might  have  the  opportunity  of  converfing 
with  a  woman  of  your  fenfe,  of  communicating 
my  cenfures  on  the  world  to  you,  and  approving 
yours.  Nothing  can  be  harmful  that  paffes  be- 
tween fuch  a  pair.  [Kijfing  her  hand.'\  Let  what 
will  proceed  from  their  amours. 

L,  Gra.  Odious  name  ! 

Wild.  Their  virtuous  hours.  \KiJfing  it  harder. 1 
The  world  never  lays  any  cenfure  on  their  conduv5l. 

L.  Gra.  The  world  is  not  half  fo  cenforiousas 
it  ought  to  be  on  the  flirting  part  of  the  fex.— 
Really,  I  know  very  few  who  are  not  downright 
naughty. 

Wild.  Yes,  and  openly— it  is  fix  times  the 
crime.  The  manner  of  doing  ill,  like  the  man- 
ner of  doing  well,  is  chiefly  confidcr'd — and  then 
the  perfons  too. 

L.  Gra.  The  gigling,  ogling,  filly,  vile  crea« 
tures. 

Wild.  I  don't  know  a  woman,  befide  yourfelf; 
one  can  converfe  with. 

L.  Gra.  Truly,  I  am  at  a  lofs  for  converfation 
among  my  fex. 

Wild.  Ah  !  madam,  might  one  who  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  man — 

L.  Gra.  Don't  call  it  a  misforcuae,  fincc  the 
^omen  are  fo  bad. 

WiLD.  Ca.a  1  hope  ? 

0^3  L.  Gra» 
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L.  Gra.  'Tis  to  the  men  too  we  are  obliged 
for  knowing  what  women  are  j  if  they  were  fecret, 
»11  women  wou'd  pafs  for  virtuous. 

"Wii.D.  Yet  I  abhor  want  of  fecrecy.  Had  I 
been  admitted  to  familiarities,  I  would  have 
fooner  died  than  difcovcr'd  them. 

L.  Gka.  I  cannot  deny,  indeed,  but  that  fe- 
precy  is  a  manly  virtue. 

Wild.  Oh  1  it  is  the  charaderiftick  of  a  man. 

L.  Gra.  I  am  glad  to  fee  a  young  man  of  fuch 
charming  principles. 

"Wild.  Oh,  madam  ! 

L.  Gra.  buch  a  jull  and  bad  notion  of  the 
world. 

Wild.  Madam!  madam! 

L.  Gra.  Such  a  thorough,  thorough  hatred 
of  bad  women. 

Wild.  Dear  madam  ! 

L.  Gra.  And  at  the  fame  time  fuch  a  perfefV, 
tender,  manly  concern  for  the  reputation  of  all 
women. 

Wild.  Oh  !  eternally  careful,  madam. 

L.  Gka.  And  to  fhew  you  my  approbation,  I 
will  venture  to  walk  with  you  in  the  garden  till 
dinner, — I  will  but  fpeak  to  a  fervant,  and  follow 
you.  [Exit, 

Wild.  Soh  !  by  what  I  can  fee.  Lady  Lucy, 
you  are  in  a  fair  way  to  repent  fending  me  of  this 
errand.  Make  diverfion  for  you  !  1  fhall  make 
diverfion  fqr  myfelf,  I  believe  j  for  nothing  but 
the  Devil  can  prevent  my  fuccefs,  and  I'm  fure 
].f's  not  his  bufinefs  to  prevent  it. 
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ACT     Iir.      SCENE     I. 

SCENE,  the  Anti-chajnher, 
Lady   LUCY    and  WILDING. 

Lady  Lucy. 

I  Have  been  half  dead  with  impatience  to  know 
your  fuccefs. 

Wild.  If  ever  I  am  fent  on  fuch  an  errand 
again — 

L.  Lucy.  I'll  engage  ilie  gave  it  you  home. 

Wild.  That  fhe  did,  indeed. 

L.  Lucy.  And— and — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — How  did 
ihe  receive  you  ? — Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Wild.  Why,  I  attacked  her  in  a  grave  folemn 
ilyle.  I  put  on  as  hypocritical  a  countenance  as 
a  jefuit  at  a  confelTion, 

L.  Lucy.  And  Ihe  received  you  like  a  nun,  I 
fuppofe. 

Wild.  Sir  (fays  (he)  while  you  frequent  my 
filler's  affemblics,  your  affeded  fobriety  will  gain 
no  place  in  my  belief.     I  receive  no  vifits  from 

any  man but  from   fuch  a  gay,  wild,  loofe, 

raking,  dancing,  finging,  fluttering 

L.  Lucy.  Coxcomb  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Wild.  Would  you  recommend  yourfelf  to  me, 
you  muft  leave  off  your  whole  fet  of  company, 
and  particularly  that  wild,  vain,  thoughtlefs,  flirt- 
ing, unfix'd,  inconftant' 

L.  Lucy.  Hold!   hold! 

Wild.  Mimicking,  fighing,  laughing 

L.  Lucy.  Whom  do  you  mean  ? 

Wild.  She  nam'd  no  body. 

L.  Lucy.  No,  flie  did  not  need.  I  know  whom 
ihe  fcandaliz'd,  and  I'll  tell  her,  be  it  only  to 
make  mifchief, 

0^4  Wild. 
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Wild.  I  fay,  flie  nam'd  no  body  at  firfl:;  but 
when  file  found  I  did  not  know  the  pidlure  by  her 
colours,  fhe  writ  your  name  at  the  bottom. 

L.  Lucy.  Mv  name  1 

Wild.  'Tis  too  true. 

L.  Lucy.  The  devil  take  you  for  telling  me  of 
hi  it  has  difcompos'd  me  fo — I  find  it  impofllble 
to  have  any  complexion  to-day. 

Wild.  You  need  none,  you  have  done  mifrhief 
enough  already  j  'tis  time  to  think  of  repairing 
fome  of  it. 

L.  Lucy.  But  1  will  not  repair  any  mifchief  I 
have  done. 

Wild.  That's  an  affedation  :  you  are  better- 
patur'd. 

L.  Lucy.  Indeed,  I  am  as  cruel  as  Caligula.  I 
wifh  your  whole  fex  had  but  one  pair  of  eyes,  that 
I  might  kill  them  all  with  a  frown. 

Wild.  And  one  body,  that  you  might  recover 
them  as  eafily.  Come,  come,  Lady  Lucy,  I  have 
been  your  fool  long  enough,  and  have  had  no 
reward  for  my  pains. 

L.  Lucy.  No  reward  !  Have  I  not  fpoke  to  you 
in  all  publick  places  ?  Have  I  not  read  your  odi- 
ous letters  ?  Have  I  not  fung  your  more  odious 
fongs  ?  Have  I  not  fuffer'd  you  to  gallant  my  fan, 
to  kifs  my  lap-dog  ?  What  can  a  reafonable  crea- 
ture afk,  which  I  have  not  done  ? 

Wild.  The  only  thing  a  reafonable  creature 
^yould  afk.  You  have  tqrn'd  the  taiDles  on  me 
finely,  indeed,  and  made  that  my  reward  which  I 
fhould  have  pleaded  as  my  merit.  A  prince  would 
be  finely  feryed  truly,  who,  when  his  foldiers  afked 
him  for  a  reward,  was  to  tell  them,  the  honour  of 
ferving  him  was  one. 

L.  Lucy.  I  can  reckon  fifty  lovers  of  mine  con- 
tented with  lefs. 

Wild.  Rare  lovers  !  A  lady  wou'd  be  as  finely 
ferv'd  by  fuch  lovers  as  a  king  by  fuch  foldiers— 
iellows  only  fie  to  guard  «i  drawing-room^  or  to 

,         court 
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court  in  k;  and  of  no  more  ufe  in  the  real  fields 
of  love  or  war,  than  an  eunuch  in  a  bed-chamber, 
or  a  parfon  in  a  battle. 

L.  Lucy.  I  have  taken  a  fudden  refolution — 

Wild.   Have  a  care  of  a  bad  one  I 

L-  Lucy.  Never  to  fee  you  more. 

Wild.  I  thank  you  for  telling  me,  however, 
becaufe  if  harh  led  me  into  another  refolution. 

L.  Lucy.  Impertinent ! 

Wild.  Never  to  leave  you  more,  till  you  have 
given  me  all  the  joys  in  your  power. 

L.  Lucy.  I  hate  you. 

Wild.  That's  barbarous,  when  you  know  my 
love. 

L.  Lucy.  Yes,  I  do  know  your  love ;  and 
therefore  I  have  us'd  you  like  a  fpanicl,  and  will 
ufe  you  like  a  fpanicl. 

Wild.  And  I,  like  a  fpaniel,  will  but  fawn  the 
p^oie,  my  angel.  [Takes  her  in  his  arms^ 

SCENE    n. 

^0  them.   Sir  AVARICE   PEDANT. 

Sir  Av.  Hoity-toity  !  Hey-day  !  What's  here 
to  do  ?  have  I  caught  you,  gentlefolks  ?  I  begin 
to  fee,  I  am  rightly  inform'd.  Are  thefe  your  ia-» 
pocent  gaieties,  madam  ? 

SCENE    III. 

to  them.  Sir  HARRY  WILDING. 
Sir  Har.  Where  is  the  dog  ?  Sirrah!   fcoun- 
drel !  where  are  you  ?  I  fhall  fee  you  hang'd,  raf- 
cal !  I  fhall  fee  you  hang'd,  firrah  !  I'll  begin  the 
executioner's  work.     I'll  chaftife  you,  firrah  1 
Wild.  Humph  ! 
Sir  Av,  Sir  flarry  !  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Sia 
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Sir  Har.  The  matter  !  Why,  Sir,  my  boy,  my 
lawyer,  that  I  told  you  of,  is  ruin'd  and  undone. 

Sir  Av.  How,  pray  ? [^/ide.}  I'm  glad  to 

hear  it,  however. 

Sir  Har.  How  !  why,  he  is  a  fop,  a  coxcomb, 
and  I  iliall  lee  him  hang'd. — That's  he.  Sir,  that's 
the  lawyer. I'll  difinherit  you,  dog. 

Wild.  Sir,  I  hope  1  have  done  nothing  to  de- 
ferve  fuch  a  fate. 

Sir  Har.  Nothing!  Is  difappointing  my  hopes 
nothing  ?  Is  being  a  beau,  when  I  thought  you  a 
lawyer,  nothing  ? — I'll  difinherit  you,  firrah  ! — 
you  are  no  fon  of  mine — you  have  proved  your 
inother  a  ftrumpet,  and  me  a  cuckold. 

Sir  Av.  Truly,  fo  he  has  me  too,  I  am  afraid, 

L.  Lucy.  Heaven  fend  us  fafe  off.         [.i/ide. 

Sir  Har.  You  muft  know.  Sir,  I  came  up  to 
town  to  marry  you  to  this  gentleman's  niece,  a 
line  young  lady  with  twenty  thoufand  pound • 

L.Lucy.  Ha!  [J/^de, 

Sir  Har.  But  you  fhall  beg,  or  flarve,  or  fteal, 
it  is  equal  to  me.  Sir,  I  cannot  but  be  in  a  paf- 
fion ;  he  has  injur'd  me  in  the  tendereft  point. 

Sir  Av.  So  he  has  me,  truly. 

L.  Lucy.  And  me,  I  am  fure. 

Sir  Av.  In  (hort,  I  fufpcdt,  Sir  Harry,  that  he 
has  been  too  free  with  my  wife;  and  he  who  ia 
too  free  with  one's  wife,  may,  fome  time  or  other^ 
rob  one's  houfe. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  perhaps,  he  has  begun  to  rob 
already.  It's  probable  I  may  fee  him  hang'd  be- 
fore I  go  out  of  town. 

L.  Lucy.  He  has  been  too  free,  indeed  !  What 
did  you  ever  fee  in  me.  Sir,  or  in  my  condud, 
which  cou'd  give  you  an  ill  fufpicion  of  me  ? 
>     Wild.  So  !   I'm  in  a  fine  way  i'faith.      I4fide„ 

Sir  Har.  I  Ihall  fee  him  hang'd. 

Sir  Ay.  He  deferves  it  truly. 

L.  LuGXfc 
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L.  Lucy.  What  could  make  you  imagine  that 
I  was  to  be  brib'd  to  fo  mean,  bale,  low  an  adion| 
what  could  make  you  think  I'd  ever  fell  my  niece  ^ 

S'R    AV.  /    TT  f 

C  TT  t    How  J 

Sir  Har.  5 

L.  Lucy.  Sir  Avarice,  you  are  a  ftranger  to  the 
arts  of  this  wicked  young  man  :  he  has  importun- 
ed me  a  thoufand  times,  fince  Bellaria's  coming  to 
town,  to  betray  her  to  him  j  and  juft  now  he  vow- 
ed never  to  let  me  go,  till  I  had  promifed.— — . 
Had  vou  not  come  in,  Hcav'n  knows  whether  J 
ihould  have  ever  got  away  from  him. 

Wild.  Can  you  blame  the  efFedts  of  love,  ma- 
dam ?  You  yourfelf  fee  v/hat  a  metamorphofis  it 
has  caufed  in  me.  —  I,  who  for  fix  long  years  fcarce 
ever  liv'd  out  of  a  ftudy,  who  knew  no  amufe- 
ment,  no  diverfion  but  in  books,  no  fooner  faw 
the  charming' maid,  than  reading  grew  my  bane^ 
gaiety,  drefs,  every  thing  that  might  charm  the 
fair,  has  fince  employ'd   my  tlioughts. 

Sir  Har.  What  do  I  hear  I 

Wild.  My  father  here,  who,  from  not  knowing 
the  caufe  of  this  transformation,  has  fo  fevcrely 
refented  it,  can  teftify  the  truth  of  what  I  fay. 

Sir  Har.  I  fliall  fee  the  rogue  a  judge  ! 

That  I  can,  my  dear  boy ;  and  I  will  take  care 
that  thou  fhalt  not  be  forc'd  to  bribe  or  beg  any 

one:  the  girl  fhall  be  thy  own. Sir  Avarice, 

I  alk  your  pardon  ;  and,  madam,  I  afkyourpar- 
fion  J   and,  Harry,  I  afk  your  pardon. 

Wild.  Oh  Sir  !  you  make  me  blufli. Dear 

ivitty  creature  !  \_Jftde, 

Sir  Av.  You  were  not  fo  good  as  your  word  at 
dinner.   Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Har.  I  was  hunting  after  my  boy  here; 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  be  reconarnended  to  the  but- 
}cr  prefently. 

Sir  Av.  At  your  own  time. — Come,  my  dear; 

Sir 
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Sir  Harry  may  have  fome  privacies  for  his  Ton : 

I  have  fomething  to  impart  to  you  too. 

SCENE     IV. 

Sir  HARRY  WILDING,  Toung  WILDING. 

Sir  Har.  But  hark  you,  young  man  j  what's 
become  of  all  your  law-books,  hey  ? 

Wild.  Books,  Sirj  at  my  chambers,  Sir. 

Sir  Har.  Then  they  are  invifible.  If  I  could 
but  have  feen  as  much  of  them  as  of  my  own  ia 
the  country  (I  mean  the  outfides)  I  fhould  have 

been  fatisfied. And  pray.  Sir,  how  came  you 

by  this  letter  ? 

Wild.  Damnation  I  \^ylfide^ 

Sir  Har.  Why  don't  you  anfwer  ? 

Wild.  That  letter.  Sir  ! 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  Sir,  that  letter.  Sir* 

Wild.  That  letter.  Sir  1 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  Sir. 

Wild.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Sir,  I  never 
read  it. 

Sir  Har.  You  are  too  great  a  man  to  read 

your  own  letters,  I  fuppofe.     You  keep  a  fecre- 

tary,  I  hope.     I  have  paid  off  your  fecretary,  I 

alTure  you.     But  I  prefiime — a — you  can  read  it. 

You  are  not  a  perfeft  beau,  I  hope. 

Wild.  What  (hall  I  do  !  1  am  ruin'd  and  un- 
done. [Jfide^ 

Sir  Har.  Or  fhall  I  read  it  for  you  ?  [reads  //.] 
I  found  this  in  your  chamber,  Sir;  in  your  ftrong 
box.  Your  effefts  were  all  paper.  Sir.  Are  not 
you  a  fine  gentleman  ?  Oh !  Harry !  Harry  I 
that  ever  I  Ihou'd  find  fuch  a  letter  as  this,  di- 
reded  to ha  1  to  Capt.  Belvil. 

Wild.  'Sdeath  !  how  came  I  not  to  recollect 
that  fooner.  [Afide.l — To  Capt.  Belvil ! — I  fee  the 
whole  miflakc. 
'  Sir  Har.  Whatmiftake! 

WlLP^ 
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Wild.  You  have  been  at  another  gentleman's 
chambers. 

Sir  Har.  Sir,  I  was  at  thofe  chambers  where  I 
plac'd  you. 

Wild.  Ah,  Sir!  there's  the  miftake.  I  chang'd 
them  about  a  fortnight  ago  :  they  were  fo  noify, 
they  difcompos'd  me  in  my  ftudy.  I  fhou'd  have 
fent  you  word  of  it  in  my  next  letter. 

Sir  Har.  How !  I  have  committed  a  fine  fet 
of  errors,   I'm  fure. 

Wild.  What  have  you  done,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  Broke  open  a  few  locks,  that's  all 
I  may  be  hang'd  myfelf  now,  before  I  go 
into  the  country. 

Wild.  Forbid  it you  have  a  moft  litigious 

man  to  deal  with. 

Sir  Har.  I  mufl:  make  it  up  in  the  befl:  man- 
ner I  can.  You  mufl  afiift  me  with  law.  But 
come,  we  will  lofe  no  time  with  our  heirefs.  Be- 
fides,  I  long  to  fee  your  chambers,  and  your 
books.  I  am  refolv'd  I'll  find  fome  time  this 
afternoon.  I'll  firft  obey  a  certain  call  that  I  find 
within  me,  and  then  wafh  my  face  and  hands, 
and  get  my  wig  powder'd,  that  I  may  be  fit  to 
wait  on  the  young  lady  :  fo  don't  be  out  of  the 
way. 

Wild.  This  is  a  miraculous  efcape  !  or  rather 
a  fliort  reprieve  i  for  how  to  carry  on  the  deceit 
I  don't  know.  I'll  e'en  go  and  advife  with 
trufty  Pincet ;  for  1  believe  he  is  (as  well  as  fe- 
veral  of  my  brother  Templars'  fervants)  a  better 
lawyer  than  his  mafler. 

SCENE    V. 

Sir  AVARICE,    Lady  LUCY,  BELLARIA, 

Toung  PEDANT. 

Sir  Av.  Be  not  angry  with  me,  Bellaria,  I  get 

nothing  by  this  match ;   and  when  I  get  nothing 

by  an  aflfair,  it  is  very  hard  I  Ihou'd  be  blamed 

for  it. 

Bel. 
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Bel.  I  know  not  whom  to  be  angry  with. 

L.  Lucy.  Look-you,  Bcllaria,  I  am  heartily 
forty  for  your  misfortune ;  bccaufe  I  know  no- 
thing lb  inconvenient,  as  being  married  to  a  very 
gay  man.  Mr.  Wilding  may  be  a  diverting  lover, 
but  he  is  not  fit  for  a  hufband* 

Bel.  I  cannot  diftinguifli  between  thofe  names. 
Madam. 

L.  Lucy.  Don't  afFecl  the  prude,  dear  Bellaria. 
—You  lee  yourfelf  reduc'd  to  a  neceffity  of  mar- 
rying, and  1  know   but  one  way  in  the  world  to 

avoid  the  match  propofed and  that  too,   by 

Sir  Avarice's  leave. 

Sir  Av.  Any  thing  in  my  power*  I  confefs  I 
do  not  approve  of  the  young  man. 

L.  Lucy.  Then  let  us  leave  the  lovers  toge- 
ther. If  you  can  agree,  Bcllaria,  to  prefer  a  fober 
young  man  who  loves  you,  to  a  wild  fellow  who 
values  you  no  more  than  a  thoufand  others,  you 
may  cfcape  what  you  fo  much  dread. 

Sir  Av.  Well,  v/ell,  you  fee  my  excenive  fond- 
nefs,  niece.  I  facrifice  my  reputation  to  youf 
happinefs. 

SCENE     VL 

BELLARIA,   looting  FED A'NT. 

Bel.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  concern 

for  me \_/i  long  filence  here* 

So,  coufin,  you  hear  what  my  aunt  fays  i  you  are 
in  love  with  me,  it  feems. 

Y.  Ped.  No,  truly,  I  can't  profefs  that  T  am- 
Matrimony  is  a  fubject  I  have  very  little  revolved 
in  my  thoughts :  but  obedience  to  a  parent  is 
mofl  undoubtedly  due. 

Bel.  Obedience  to  a  parent,  coufin  ! 

Y.  Ped.  Nay,  nay,  I  fliall  not  require  any  thing 

to  be  given  which  admits  of  a  difpute— or  which 

4  (as 
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(as  Mr.  Locke  very  well  obferves)  does  not  re- 
ceive our  afient  as  foon  as  the  propofition  is  known 
and  underftood.  Lee  us  introduce  then  this  fyl- 
logiiai : 

Whatever  the  law  of  nature  enjoins,  is  indif- 

penfably  jull : 
But  the  law  of  nature  enjoins  obedience  to  a 

parent: 
Er^o,  Obedience  to  a  parent  is  indifpenfably 

jull. 

Bel.  Nay,  but  what  have  we  to  do  with  the 
law  of  nature  ? 

Y.  Ped.  O,  if  you  require  farther the  di- 
vine law  confirms  the  law  of  nature.  I  (hall  pro- 
ceed to  fliew  that  it  is  approved  by  profane  writ- 
ers alfo  ;  tranflating  them  as  they  occu'*  for  their 
more  immediate  comprehenfion. 

Bel.  Pii  leave  you  to  your  meditations. 

SCENE  vn. 

Toung  PEDANT  alofie, 
Y.  Pfd.  Venus  fays  to  JEneas  in  Virgil,  '^  Fear 
*f  not  the  commands  of  a  parent;  nor  refufe  to 

*«  obey  her  precepts." What  fays  Polynices  to 

Jocafla  in  Euripides  ? — "  Whatever  you  will,   O 

*'  my  mother,  (hall  alfo  be  grateful  to  me." 

The  fons  of  Metelius,  as  recorded  by  Alexander, 
are  a  great  inftance — Plaucus  in  Sticho;  "  What- 
*5  ever  our  parents  command,  we  are  obliged  to 
"  perform."  Why  are  Clcobis  and  Biton  pre- 
ferr'd  by  Solon  in  Herodotus  ?  why,  for  their 
piety  to  their  mother.  What  an  inftance  have 
we  in  the  fecond  fon  of  Artaxerxes  — 
S  C  E  N  E  VIII. 
r^ -&/«!,  VALENTINE,    VEROMIL. 

Val.  So,  coufin  Pedant,  what,  arguing  with 
yourfelf  ? 
?£!>.  What !  is  ihe  gone, 

Val, 
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Val.  Who  ? 

Ped.  The  lady  :  Bellaria,  I  think  they  call  hen 
The  women  of  this  age  are  profoundly  wicked  !  I 
was  proving  to  her  the  necclTity  of  obeying  a  pa- 
rent, and  fhe  wou'd  not  ftay  to  hear  it. 

Val.  Oh  !  you  mull  not  entertain  ladies  with 
thofe  fubjefts. 

Ped.  i  fhou'd  rejoice  egregioufly  not  to  be 
obliged  to  entertain  thern  at  all.  I  have  a  very 
Jiard  fate,  that  I  cannot  be  permitted  to  purlue 
my  ftudies,  but  mufl:  be  fummoned  up  hither  to 
be  married.  I  have  money  enough  to  buy  books, 
and  the  necefTaries  of  life  j  why  fhould   I  marry 

then  ? Becaufe  my  wife  is  rich. — Why,  if  ic 

be  granted  that  I  have  enough,  the  conclufioii 
will  be,  that  1  do  not  want  more. 

Ver.  Here's  news  for  you,  Valentine. 

Val.  The  villany  of  my  uncle  gives  me  Pxiore 
furprize,  than  I  have  apprehcnfion  from  his  fon. 

Ver.  Surprized  at  villany,  now-a-days  !  No, 
Valentine,  be  furprized  when  you  fee  a  man  ho- 
neft :  when  you  find  that  man,  whom  gold  will 
not  transform  into  a  knave,  I  will  believe  it  pof- 
fible  you  may  find  that  ftone  which  will  change 
every  thing  into  gold. 

SCENE    IX. 

^0  them,   WILDING. 

Wild.  WiHi  me  joy,  wifh  me  joy,  my  friends! 
Ver.  V/e  fhou'd  rather  afk  the  occafion  of  your 

joy- 

Wild.  The  ufual  occafion,  marriage — I  don't 

know  but  I  may  be  married  to-morrow But 

(perhaps)  you'll  think,  from  what  I  faid  to- 
day, I  Ihou'd  have  rather  begg'd  your  pity  than 
vour  congratulation. 

Ver.  Your  wife  may  (perhaps)  want  that  mofl: 
—But  who  is  fhe  ? 

Wild,  She  is fhe  is Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Val. 
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Val.  One  thou  art  afham'd  to  name,  I  believe. 

Wild.  She  is  a  very  great  friend  of  a  friend  of 
yours.     She  is  even BcUaria. 

Val.  Bellaria? 

Ver.  Confufion!  [^^^^ 

Wild.  My  father  is  arrived  on  that  purpofe. 
The  matter  is  agreed  with  the  guardian  in  the 
country,  who  is  himfelf  coming  to  town.  This 
hafte  (it  Teems)  is  left  fhe  fhou'd  be  difcover'd  by 
a  lover  in  the  country.  But  you  don't  wifh  me 
joy,  methinks. 

Val.  Becaufe  I  believe  you  won't  have  her. 

Wild.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  If  I  have  her  not:  if  I 
don't  win  her,  wed  her,  love  her,  and  grow  weary 
of  her  in  a  months  may  I  be  reduced  to  that  lafl: 
extremity,  to  live  by  the  charity  of  fuperannuat- 
ed  widows  of  the  town,  and  either  go  to  bed  with 
an  old  woman,  or  without  a  fupper. 

Val.  a  very  modeft  declaration  I  and  may  you 
thrive  according  to  your  merits.  But  1  muft 
leave  you  on  fome  bufinefs Veromil* 

SCENE    X. 
WILDING,   roung  I^EDANT. 

Wild.  So  cold  !  *Sdeath  !  this  fellow's  in  love 
with  matrimony  itfelf,  and  jealous  of  any  others 
Iharing  in  it. 

^    Y.  Ped.  Sir,  if  I  recollea  your  face,  your  name 
IS  Wilding. 

Wild.  Ha  !  Mr.  Pedant,  your  very  humble 
fervant. 

Y.  Ped.  I  hear.  Sir,  you  are  about  to  confurh- 
mate  with  a  young  lady  here.  I  affure  you,  none 
will  Jo  fenfibly  rejoice  in  your  fortune  as  myfelf. 

Wild.  Dear  Sir  ! 

Y.  PcD.  For  your  preferment  will  be  my  deli- 
verance, and  the  occafion  of  reftoring  me  to  my 
ftudies.  ^  ' 

Wild.  Oh  1  Sir! 
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Y.  Ped.  For  books  are,  in  my  eye,  as  much 
preferable  to  women,  as  the  Greek  language  is  to 
the  French. 

Wild.  You  fay  true— and  women  are  as  much 
more  difficult  to  be  underftood. 

Y.  Ped.  Ay,  Sir;  and  when  you  have  ftudied 
them  your  whole  life,  you  mayjuftly  fay  of  them, 
what  a  certain  philofopher  romanced  of  learning 
— -"  That  you  know  nothing  at  all." 

Wild.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  great  uneafinels 
to  you,  to  be  abfent  from  your  books. 

Y.  Ped.  Yet,  Sir,  do  not  imagine  me  totally 
abfent:  I  have  the  benefit  of  a  friend's  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  one  formerly  my  chum,  now  out 
of  town,  who  has  no  very  bad  colledion,  and 
condefcends  to  permit  me  the  ufe  of  his  rooms. 

Wild.  You  jufl  now  told  me,  you  rejoiced  in 
my  fortune. 

Y.  Ped.  I  remember. 

Wild.  It  is  then  in  your  power  to  promote  it 
infinitely,  by  lending  me  your  chambers  this  after- 
noon. 

Y,  Ped.  Sir,  You  may  depend  upon  my  doing 
'^quantum  in  me,  to  ferve  you.  How  will  they 
be  inftrumental  ? 

Wild.  If  you  will  walk  with  me,  I'll  tell  you, 
for  I  hear  company. 

SCENE     XI. 

CLARISSA,/^//^^V^j  BELLARIA,  VALEN- 
TINE, and  VEROMIL. 

Clar.  Nothing  (hall  prevail  with  me — I  deteft 
his  fight  J  the  appearance  of  ghofts  or  fiends  can 
bring  no  greater  horror,  nor  more  wou'd  I  avoid 
them. 

Val.  You  fee,  Bellaria,  how  happy  I  fhould 
have  been  in  a  wife. 

Bel.  This  is  only  afi^eflation  s  you  muft  not 
6  part 
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part  Co.  Follow  her,  Mr.  Valentine  ;  Ihe  can  fly 
no  farther  than  that  chamber.  Nay,  I  vow  you 
fhall. — The  little  quarrels  of  lovers,  are  only 
throwing  water  on  the  flames,  which  quells  them 
for  a  while,   then  makes  them  burn  the  brighter. 

Val.  But  when  you  throw  on  too  great  a  quan- 
tity, the  flames  may  be  extinguifh'd. 

Bel.  Nay,  this  is  barbarous:  you  mufl:  and 
fhall  follow  her,  and-appeafe  her. 

Val.  Since  you  command,  Madam — -It  (hall 
be  my  own  fault,  if  this  be  not  the  laft  vifit.  \_Aftde, 

SCENE    XII. 

VEROMIL,   BELLARIA. 

Ver.  [Looking  on  Bellaria,  and  /peaking  as  to 
himfelf.']  Can  deceit  take  root  in  fuch  a  foil  ?— • 
No.  I'll  fooner  difl^elieve  my  friend — fhe  can't 
be  falfej  heaven  never  would  have  itampt  its 
image  on  fo  bafe  a  coin.  The  eyes  which  have 
beheld  that  face,  will  never  believe  themfelves 
againfl:  her — fo  lively  is  innocence  writ  there*— 
can  falfehood  then— — 

Bel.  What  means  my  love  ? 

Ver.  I  know  not  what  I  mean. 

Bel.  Nam'd  you  not  falfehood  ? 

Ver.  Ha  !  do  you  ftart  at  that  found  ?  A  guilty 
confcience  ftarts  when  it  is  upbraided — the  name 
of  a  crime  has  magick  in  it  to  the  guilty  ear, 

Bel.  I  am  confounded  ! 

Ver.  So  am  I,  Bellaria ! 

Bel.  Oh  !  tell  me  what  it  is  that  afflids  you.  I 
will  relieve  your  pain. 

Ver.  Have  you  the  power  then  of  that  fabled 
fpear,  can  you  as  eafily  cure  as  give  a  wound  ? 

Bel.  \_SmiUng.']  If  I  have  given  you  the  wound, 
I  will  have  the  charity  to  cure  it. 

Ver.  Your  charity  is  extenfive.  Madam;  you 

wou'd  do  the  fame  to  more— to  Valentine. — But 

R2  Oh  I 
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Oh  !  you  cannot  wound  him  as  you  have  wound- 
ed ine  i  his  hrart  is  better  fortified  j  one  of  thofc 
whom  love  may  make  a  fear  in  for  a  while,  which 
time  will  foon  wear  off.  You  have  pierc'd  my 
foul,  Bellaria. 

Bel.  It  never  felt  a  pain,  like  that  torments  me 
now  J  tell  me,  be  generous,  and  tell  me  all  your 
griefs. 

Vek.  What  can  they  be?  but  that  B^^-llaria's 
falfe  ;  falfe  with  my  friend  j  fhe  tnuniphs  in  her 
falfchood,  and  bids  me  make  a  confident  of  my 
happier  rival. 

Bel.   Do  I  hear  this,  and  live  ! 

Ver.  Wonder  rather  that  I  have  liv'd  to  tell  it. 
Live  !  I  do  not  !  my  life  was  wrapp'd  in  you,  in 
you,  my  only  love,  whom  youth  or  beauty,  wit  or 
wealth,  could  never  chace  away  from  my  bofomj 
whom  through  a  tedious  three  years  abfence, 
amidft  the  fplendour  of  foreign  courts,  my  con- 
llant  bread  llill  cherifh'd  as  it's  guardian  angel  j 
for  whom  I've  fighed,  I've  wept  more  than  be- 
comes a  man  to  boafl;  of. 

Bel.  I  fhall  not  boad  what  I  have  done  for  you  j 
yet  thisi  I  would  not  have  accufed  you  without  a 
caufe. 

Ver.  a  caufe  !  demon ftration  is  one. 

Bel.  Demonftration  I 

Ver.  Ay,  Madam  ;  the  words  of  fuch  a  friend 
are  little  lefs :  he  told  me,  that  you  knew  of  his 
paffion,  and  had  not  difcourag'd  it. 

Bel.  By  all  that's  virtuous  !  by  all  the  powers 
of  heav'n,  he  wrong'd  me. 

Ver.  Whom  (hall  I  believe? 

Bel.  Your  friend — a  woman's  teftimony  bears 
no  proportion  with  a  man's. 

Ver.  By  heav'n  it  fhould  not. 

Bel.  SciU  maintain  the  unjull  fuperiority  j  al* 
low  no  virtue,  no  merit  to  us  j  make  us  as  you  do 
your  flaves.  Inconitancy,  which  damns  a  woman 
is  no  crime  in  a  man.     The  piaiftis'd  libertine 

who 
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who  reduces  poor,  unfkilful,  thoiighrlefs  virgins 
is  applauded,  while  they  muft  fufFer  endlefs  in- 
famy and  fhame.  Well  have  ye  reveng'd  the  Cm 
of  Eve  upon  us :  for  man  has  fince  fupplied  the 
ferpent's  place,  and  fcandaloufly  lurks  to  caufe 
our  ruin  :  for  what  but  fuch  an  infernal  fpirit  cou'd 
infpire  a  villain  to  abufe  my  innocence  to  you  ? 

Ver.  Cou'd  he  be  fuch  a  villain  1 

Bel.  Do,  belitve  him,  ungrateful  as  thou  art; 
but  oh!  remember  this,  you'll  find  too  late  how 
much  you've  wrong'd  me,  and  curfe  that  credu- 
lous ear  which  feparates  us  for  ever. 

[y'/s  Jb"  is  goings  he  catches  hold  of  her» 

Ver.  Oh,  ftay  !  \_Loo-:ing fondly  at  her.'\  by  hea- 
vens thou  canft  not  be  falfe. 

Bel.  Be  not  too  fure  of  any  thing ;  I  was  too 
fure  you  never  cou'd  have  thought  me  fo. 

Ver.  Oh!  did  you  know  the  torments  of  my 
mind,  you'd  pity,  not  upbraid  me. 

Bel.  Witnefs  heav'n  I  do  pity  you ;  and  while 
I  am  rack'd  with  torments  of  my  own,  I  feel 
yours  too. 

Ver.  Oh  !  thou  art  all  angel  :  would  I  had  had 
no  ears,  or  he  no  tongue,  or  that  I  had  loft  my 
own,  ere  I  had  faid — I  believe,  I  know  thee  inno- 
centj  thy  mind  is  white  as  pureft  fnow.  But  Oh  ! 
that  curs'd  fufpicion  has  blacken'd  mine.  I  never 
Ihali  forgive  it  to  myfelf. 

Bel.  For  my  fake,  eafe  the  tempefts  of  your 
mind.     I'll  never  think  on't  more. 

Ver.  When  I  deferve  it,  do.  Surely  thou 
art  more  than  woman.  How  dearly  mightel^ 
thou  have  revenged  my  unjuft  accufation,  by 
keeping  me  a  few  moments  in  the  horror  of  hay- 
ing offended  thee,  or  doubt  of  thy  pardon. 

Bel.  Unkindly  you  think  me  capable  of  fuch 
a  behaviour.     No,  Veromil,  I  know  the  fincenty 

of  your  love and  wou'd  not  give  you  an  un- 

(fafy  hour^  to  gain  more  worlds  thaa  you  d^ferve.^ 

R3  y^R, 
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Ver.  Hear  her,  ye  wanton  fools,  who  facrificc 
your  own  and  lover's  happinefs  to  fantaftick  tri- 
umphs, and  an  ill-judging  world.  O  may'ft  thou 
be  the  pattern  of  thy  fex  ;  'till  women,  learning 
bv  thy  bright  example,  wipe  off  the  fcandals  which 
are  thrown  upon  them.  O  let  me  prefs  thee  to 
my  heart  for  ever. 

Still  fearching  out  new  beauties  in  thy  mind, 
A  perfe6l  woman  till  I  prove,  defign'd. 
By  heaven,  its  greateft  blefiing  on  mankind 

ACT     IV.      SCENE     J. 

SCENE     Continues, 
WILDING,   PINCET. 

Wilding. 

YOU  have  your  part  perfect? 
Pin.  As  my  catechifm.  Sir;  and  I'll  en- 
gage, that  I  aft  it  to  your  fatisfaftion.     If  I  am 
not  revenged  on  thofe  blows  of  yours,  old  gentle- 
man  if  I  don't  make  your  heart  bleed,  may 

you  fetch  the  laft  drop  out  of  mine  ! 

Wild.  Fetch  but  the  money  out  of  his  poc- 
ket  

Pin.  That's  my  intention the  way  to  moH: 

men's  hearts,  is  through  their  pockets. 

Wild.  But  do  you  think  he  will  not  difcover 
you,  when  you  aie  difguis'd  in  the  gown  ? 

Pin.  Oh,  Sir!  you  need  not  fear  that;  a  gown 
will  hide  a  rogue  at  any  time. 

Wild.  Away  then ;  for  fliould  the  old  gentlcmian 
fee  us  together,  we  are  ruin'd. — My  affairs  in  this 
houfe  are  in  a  very  good  fituation.  Here  are  four 
ladies  in  it,  and  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  being  happy 
with  three  of  them.  Agad,  I  begin  to  v/ifh  my- 
felf  fairly  off  with  my  two  aunts;  for  I  think  a 
modeft  and  reafonable  man  can  defire  no  more 
than  one  woman  out  of  a  family.     But,  1  have 

gone 
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gone  too  far,  to  make  an  honourable  retreat;  for 
women  act  in  love,  as  heroes  do  in  war  :  their 
pafTions  are  not  prefently  rais'd  for  the  combat ; 
but  when  once  up,  there's  no  getting  off  without 
fighting.     Here  comes  one.     Humph  1 

\_Stands  with  his  arms  acrofs, 

SCENE    II. 

Lady  GRAVELY,    WILDLNG. 

L.  Gra.  Are  you  meditating,  Mr.  Wilding? 

Wild.  Lady  Gravely,  I  afkathoufand  pardons. 

L.  Gra.  Oh  !  you  can't  recommend  yourfelf  to 
me  more ;  I  love  to  fee  young  men  thoughtful. 
And  really,  young  men  now-a-days  feem  to  be 
afhamed  to  think. 

Wild.  They  ought  to  be  fo  1  for  the  only  excufe 
to  their  aflions,  is  a  fuppofition  that  they  do  not. 

L.  Gra.  That's  very  juftly  faid.  I  find  you 
and  I  fympathize  in  opinion. 

Wild.  Their  drefs,  however,  wou'd  perfuade 
one  otherwife  :  the  care  and  art  employed  in  that, 
feem  the  eftefls  of  thought 

L.  Gra,  — In  milliners,  and  Valet  de  Chamhres, 

Wild.  I  wonder  how  they  recommend  them- 
felves  to  fo  many  fine  ladies. 

L.  Gra.  You  miftake.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
green-ficknefs   girls,   who  long   for   beaus,    and 

chalk,  and  thofe  things ^^ but  they  are  equally 

defpis'd  by  knowing  women.      For  my  part,  I 
think  them  pardonable  no  longer  than  a  doll. 

Wild.  And  of  no  more  ufe.  Like  that  too, 
they  rife  in  value,  as  they  are  richer  drefs'd, 

L.  Gra.  They  are  my  averfion. 

Wild.  That  I  fear  our  whole  fex  is. 

La.  Gra.  That's  too  generally  fpoken.  I  can*t 
fay  all  ;  I  have  found  two  exceptions  already—— 
and  I  don't  know  but  I  have  feen  a  third. 

W^ild.  Is  it  pofTible  ! 

K  4  L-  ^^h. 
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L.  Gra.  You  can't  guefs  how  excefTively  fome 
things  you  have  faid,  have  fucceeded  in  my  favour. 

Wild.  O  my  happinefs  ! 

L.  Gra  So  much,  that  I  fhall  do  for  you — 
what,  I  vow,  I  never  did  to  any  but  my  hufbands* 

Wild.  Soh  !  [JJde, 

L.  Gra.  Yet  I  fear  I  fhall  not  prevail  on  you. 

Wild.  O  my  angel !  1  vow  by  this  foft  hand, 
I'll  inftantly  obey. 

L.  Gra.  Then  |  will  give  you  my  advice- 
Think  no  more  of  Bellaria. 

Wild.  Humph  ! 

L.  Gra.  What  can  fhe  have  to  tempt  you  ? 

Wild.  She  is  really  handfome. 

L.  Gra.  Her  face,  indeed,  looks  pretty  well j 
but  fhe  paints.  Then  for  her  fhape  ;  fhe  bollters 
her  flays.  Then  I'll  tell  you  two  particular  de- 
forrnities— fhe  has  a  rotten  tooth  in  the  left  fide 
q{  her  upper  jaw,  and  crooked  legs. 

Wild.  Still,  Madam,  there  is  one  pleafure, 
which  recompenfcs  all  j  my  marrying  your  niece, 
will  entitle  me  to  your  converfation. 

L.  Gra.  So  far  from  that — If  you  marry  her, 
I'll  never  fee  you  more. 

Wild.  What  reafon  can  you  have  ? 

L.  Gra.  a  thoufand — the  world  might  fufpedl 
our  familiarity ;  how  mufl  my  reputation  then 
fuffer !  O  I  would  not  for  worlds  even  now  be 
thought — but  now  a  thoufand  excufes  might  be 

made. There's  no  confanguinity  in  the  cafe; 

fhe  naughtinefs  of  others;  an  agreeable  young 
man  !    pafTion  of  love  ! 

Wjld.  Oh  my  faint  1 

[/i>  iakes  her  by  the  hand,  and  during  the  reji 
of  the  fcene^  is  hauling  her  to  the  door, 

L.  Gra.  Though  I  wou'd  not  now — yet  if  I 
did — my  reputation  wou'd  fuffer  in  fo  fmall  a  de- 
gree—now- a-days  fcarce  at  all.— And  if  you  were 
iccret — 

Wild.  No  torments  fhou'd  extort  it  from  me. 

L.  Gra. 
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L.  Gra.  I  fl^ou'd  have  only  my  own  confcience 
to  latisfy, — And  tho'  no  conlcience  is  more  ten- 
der :  yec,  temptations  allowed  for — 

Sir  Ha  R.  [ivilhcuL]  Harry  I  Harry!  where's 
Harry  ? 

L.  Gra.  I  faint,  I  die,  I  am  undone  !  run,  run 
into  that  chamber,  and  fallen  the  door  on  the  in- 
fjde;  Til  knock  when  you  may  come  our, 

SCENE    III. 

Sir  HARRY  WILDING,  Lady  GRAVELY. 

Sir  Har.  Have  you  feen  my  Ton,  madam  ? 

L.  Gra.  Not  fince  dinner,  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Har.  What  can  become  of  him  !  I  have 
been  beating  about  this  half  hour.  I  have  un- 
kennell'd  a  fox  in  lefs  time. 

L.  Gra.  Sir  Harry,  you  may  thank  your  ftars 
that  condu6led  you  to  me  j  for  perhaps  it  is  in  my 
power  to  fave  your  fon  from  ruin. 

Sir  Har.  How,  madam  ! 

L.  Gra.  I  fear  he  is  about  marrying  a  woman 
who  will  make  him  miferable. 

Sir  Har.  No,  no,  madam,  I  have  taken  care 
to  prepare  fuch  a  match,  as  fhall  make  him  happy, 

L.  Gra.  Perhaps  you  are  miftaken.  I  fpeak 
againft  my  relation ;  but  honour  obliges  it.  In 
fhort.  Sir  Harry,  my  niece  has  not  thofe  princi- 
ples which  can  make  a  good  wife. 

Sir  Har.  1  a(k  your  pardon,  madam,  fhe  has 
twenty  thoufand  pounds— very  good  principles^  I 
think. 

L.  Gra.  She  is  a  wild,  flirting,  giddy  jilt. 

Sir  Har.  Is  that  all  ? 

L.  Gra.  I  am  afraid  fhe  is  no  better  than  Ihe 
(liou'd  be. 

Sir  Har.  I  don't  expefl  it, 

L.  Gra. 
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L.  Gra.  Her  reputation  has  a  flaw a  flaw, 

as  wide  in  it. 

Sir  Har.  She  has  money  enough  to  flop  it  up, 
madam. 

L.  Gra.  Wou'd  you  marry  your  Ton  to  a  wo- 
man who  has  a  flaw  in  her  reputation  ? 

Sir  Har.  If  Ihe  had  as  many  as  fhe  has  pounds; 
and  if  I  were  to  receive  a  pound  for  every  flaw, 
the  more  flie  had  the  better.  \_Exit, 

L.  Gra.  Whatfliall  I  do — If  he  marries  her,  I 
lofe  him  for  ever. — 1  am  dift:ra6ted. 

SCENE     IV. 

Ltidy  LUCY,  Lady  GRAVELY,   Toung  PE- 
DANT. 

L.  Lucy.  You  feem  difcompos'd,  fiflier  j  what's 
the  matter  ? 

L.  Gra.  I  fuppofe  you  are  in  the  plot  too. 

L.  Lucy.  What  plot  ? 

L.  Gra.  To  fell  my  niece;  to  give  her  up  to  a 
wild,  raking,  extravagant  young  fellow;  to  Wild- 
ing. 

L.  Lucy.  Indeed,  you  wrong  me.  I  came  this 
moment  to  confult  with  you  how  to  prevent  it. 
Not  that  I  imagine  Wilding  what  you  call  him, 
nor  that  Bellaria  would  be  unhappy  with  him  ; 
but  I  have  another's  happinefs  in  my  view. 

L.  Gka,  Diftraclion  !  fhe's  in  love  with  him 
herfelf.  [4/Jdi, 

L.  Lucy.  Now,  my  dear,  if  you  may  be  trufted 
with  a  fecret. 

L.  Gra.  Any  fecret  is  fife  with  me,  that  is  not 
contrary  to  virtue  and  honour. 

L.  Lucy.  Nay,  but  I  am  afraid  that  you  refine 
too  much  on  thofe  words. 

L.  Gra.  Refine,  madam  !  I  believe  to  cenfure 
your  conducl  needs  no  refinement.  I  fee  very 
well  what  your  drift  is;  I  know  what  you  wou'd 
fav. 

Y.  P£D. 
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Y.  Ped.  Hold,  aunt:  that  you  can  know  what 
my  mother  is  going  to  lay  is  denied  j  for  to  know 
one's  thoughts,  before  that  knowledge  is  convey- 
ed by  words,  implies  a  fupernatural  infight  into 
the  mind.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  prove 
you  have  that  infight,  before  any  aflTent  to  your 
propofition  can  be  requir'd, 

L.  Gra.  Fool!  coxcomb!  pedant!  You  fliou'd 
be  lent  to  an  academy  to  learn  men,  before  you 
converfe  with  them;  or  elfe  be  confin'd  to  a  tub, 
as  one  of  your  philofophers  were,  'till  you  had 
learnt  enough  to  know  you  are  a  fool. 

Y.  PhD.  Aunt,  I  wifh  a  female  relation  of  mine 
was  (hut  up,  'till  anyone  thought  her  wife,  befide 

herfelf. Shut  up  in  a  tub  !  I  agree,  fo  that  no 

women  trouble  me.  I  had  rather  live  in  a  tub  by 
myfelf,  than  in  a  palace  with  a  woman.  You  fee, 
madam,  what  an  encouragement  I  have  to  marry. 
—What  a  tafk  muft  I  undertake,  to  marry  a  girl, 
when  my  aunt,  who  has  had  two  hulbands,  is  not 
half  tam'd  ! — Get  me  fuch  a  wife  as  Andromache 
Was,  and  I'll  marry ;  but  for  your  fine  ladies,  as 
you  term  them,  I  wou'd  as  foon  put  on  a  laced 
coat ;  for  they  are  both  alike  :  your  fine  coat  is 
only  admired  when  new,  no  more  is  your  fine 
lady  :  your  fine  coat  is  mod  commonly  the  pro- 
perty of  a  fool,  fo  is  your  fine  lady  :  your  fine 
coat  is  to  be  bought,  fo  is  your  fine  lady.  I  def- 
pife  them  both  to  an  excefiive  degree. 

L.  Lucy.  Leave  us.  Sir,  'till  you  learn  more 
manners. 

Y.  Ped.  I  obey  willingly. 

SCENE    V. 
Lady  LUCY,  L^dy  GRAVELY. 

L.  Lucy.  A  pedant  is  a  mod  intolerable  wretch  t 
I'm  afraid  fhe'U  never  endure  him. 
L.  Gra.  Who  endure  him  ? 

L.  Lucy. 
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L.Lucy.  That  is  my  fecret. Sir  Avarice 

fent  for  this  wretch  to  town,  in  order  to  match 
him  to  Beliaria.  I  was  afraid  to  truftyou  with  it, 
becaufe  of  your  nice  principles. 

L.  Gra  Indeed,  I  do  not  approve  of  any  clan- 
deftine  atfair  ;  but  fince  it  is  the  leffer  evil  of  the 
two,  it  is  to  be  prefcrr'd  ;  for  nothing  can  equal 
the  mifery  of  marrying  a  rake.  O  !  the  vaft  hap- 
pinefs  of  a  life  of  vapours  v/iih  fuch  a  hufband. 

L.  Lucv.  I  am  a  little  in  the  vapours  at  this 
prefcnt  j  I  wifli,  my  dear,  you  wou'd  give  me  a 
jpoonful  of  your  ratafia. 

L.  Gra.  Was  ever  any  thing  fo  unfortunate  ! 
It  is  in  the  clofet  of  my  chamber,  and  I  have  loft 
the  key. 

L.  Lucy.  One  of  mine  will  open  it. 

L.  Gra.  Befides,  now  I  think  on't,  I  threw 
down  the  bottle  yefterday,  and  broke  it. 

L.  Lucy.  You  have  morej  for  I  drank  fome 
this  morning. 

L.  Gt^A.  Did  you  fo  ?  then,  I  afTure  you,  you 
fhail  talle  no  more  this  day  j  I'll  have  fome  regar4 
for  your  health,  if  you  have  none. 

L.  Lucy.   Nay,  I  will  have  one  drop. 

L.  Gra.  Indeed  you  fhan't. 

L.  Lucy.  Indeed  I  will. 

[_;!  hey  Jl  niggle  J   Lady  Lucy^<f/j 
to  ihe  door^  and  pujhes  U, 

S  C  E  N  E    VI. 

ro  them,  WILDING  from  the  clofet. 

L.  Lucv.  If  this  be  your  ratafia,  you  may  keep 
it  all  to  yourfclf :  the  very  fight  of  it  has  cur'd 
me.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Gra.  Sir,  if  I  may  exped  truth  from  fuch 
as  you,  confefs  by  what  art,  and  with  what  de- 
fign,  you  convey'd  yourlelf  into  my  chamber. 

L.  Lucy, 
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L.  Lucy.  Confefs,  Sir,  by  what  art  did  you 
open  the  door  when  the  key  was  loft  ? 

L.  Gi^  A.  I  cannot  fuipetSt  a  gentleman  of  a  de- 
fign  to  rob  me. 

L.  Lucy.  Only  like  a  gentleman,  of  what  you 
wou'd  not  be  a  bit  the  poorer  fo-  lofing. 

L.  Gra.  Speak.  Sirj  how  got  you  there  ?  what 
was  your  defign  ? 

L.  Lucy.   He  is  dumb. 

L.  Gra.  He  is  invennng  a  lir,  I  fuppofp. 

L.  Lucy.  He  is  bringing  forth  truth,  i  believe: 
it  comes  fo  difficultly  from  him. 

Wi.  D.  in  am  not  revenged  on  you,  madam  ! 
—Look  ye,  ladies,  fince  our  defign  is  prevented, 
I  don't  know  why  it  ihou'd  be  kept  a  fecret  3  {0, 
Lady  Lucy,  vou  h  we  my  leave  to  tell  it. 

L.  Lucy.  I  tell ! 

L.  Gra  Oh  !  the  creature  !  is  fhe  in  the  plot? 
O  virtue,  virtue  !  whither  art  thou  flown  !  O  tne 
monftrous  impiety  of  the  age  ! 

WiiD.  Nay,  rhert  was  no  fuch  impiety  in  the 
cafe  neither  :  fo  tell,  Lady  Lucy. 

L.  Lucy.  Surprifi.i^  ! 

L.  Gra.  Oh  !    the  confidence  of  guilt ! 

Wild.  Come,  come,  difcover  all :  tell  her 
ladyfhip  the  whole  defign  of  your  putting  me  ia 
her  chamber.  — But  yoa  will  own  you  have  loft 
the  wager. 

L.  Lucy.  Impudence  beyond  belief! 

L.  Gra.  Tell  me,  Sir ;    i  bcfeech  you,  tell  me. 

Wild.  Oaly  a  wager  between  Lidy  Lucy  and 
me,  whether  your  lady  (hip  was  afraid  of  fprites. 
So  Lady  Lucy  conveyed  me  into  your  chamber; 
and  if,  upon  my  ftalking  out  as  frightful  as  poITi- 
ble,  your  ladylhip  Ihrick'd  out,  I  was  to  lofc  the 
wa^er. 

L.  Lucy.  Prodigious  1 

L.  Gra.  No,  noi  it  is  for  evil  confciences  to 
fear  j  innocence  will  make  me  bold ;  but  let  mc 
tell  yuu,  filler,  I  do  not  like  jelling  with  ferious 

things. 
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things.     So  you  thought  to  frighten  me.  Sir :  I 
am  not  to  be  frightened,  I  afl^ure  you. . 

L.  Lucv.  By  any  thing  in  the  fhape  of  a  man, 
I  am  confident.  \^,ifide,. 

Servant,  [entering]  Lady  Bafto,  madam,  is  at 
the  door. 

L.  Gka.  1  am  to  go  with  her  to  Deards's.  I 
forgive  your  frolick,  fifter,  and  I  hope  you  are 
convinced  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  iprites. 

SCENE  vn. 

Udy  LUCY,   WILDING. 

L.  Lucy.  Leave  the  room. 

Wild.  Wuen  you  command  with  a  fmile  I  obey; 
but  as  a  fine  lady  never  frowns  but  in  jell,  what  (he 
fays  then  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fpoken  in  jeft  too. 

L.  Lucy.  This  aflbrance  is  infupportable  j  to 
belie  me  to  my  fifter  j  before  my  face  too. 

Wild,  Hear  this  now  !  What  way  fhall  a  man 
take  to  pleafe  a  woman  ?  Did  you  not  defire  me 
to  make  love  to  her  for  your  diverfion  ?  Have  I  not 
done  it  ?  Am  I  not  ftriving  to  bring  matters  to 
an  ilTue  ?  Should  I  not  have  fruflrated  it  all  at 
once,  if  1  had  not  come  ofi^  fome  way  or  other  ? 
What  other  way  cou'd  I  have  come  off?  Have  I 
not  been  labouring,  fvv^eating,  toiling  for  your  di- 
verfion ?   and  do  you  banilh  me  for  it? 

L.  Lucy.  Nay,  if  this  be  true — — 

Wild.  Rip  open  my  heart,  that  fountain  of 
truth,  and  there  you  will  fee  it  with  your  own 
dear  image. 

L.  Lucy.  Well  then,  do  one  thing,  and  I  for- 
give you. 

Wild.  Any  thing. 

L.  Lucy.  Refufe  my  niece. 

Wild.  Any  thing  but  that. 

L,  Lucy.  You  fhall,  you  mud. 

Wild.  To  refufe  a  fine  lady,  with  twenty  thou- 

fand 
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fand  pounds,    is  neither  in  nny  will,  nor  in  my 

power.     It  is  againft  law,  reafon,  juftice. In 

lliort,  it  is  a  mod  execrable  fin,  and  I'll  die  a 
martyr  to  matrimony  ere  I  confent  to  it. 

L.  Lucy.  And  I'll  die  a  thoufand  times  rather 
than  you  fhall  have  her. 

Wild.  What  reafon  can  you  have  ? 

L.  Lucy.  Ill-nature. 

Wild.  1  fee  a  better — you  wou*d  have  me  your- 
felf.  Lookee,  madam,  I'll  lay  a  fair  wager  I  am  at 
liberty  again  before  you.  You  will  never  bury  Sir 
Avarice;  you  are  not  half  fond  enough.  Kind- 
nefs  is  the  fureft  pill  to  an  old  hufband  i  the  great- 
eft  danger  from  a  woman,  or  a  ferpent,  is  in  their 
embraces. 

L.  Lucy.  Indeed,  you  are  miftaken,  wife  Sir : 
I  do  not  want  to  bury  him  ;  but  if  I  did  bury  him, 
matrimony  fhou'd  be  the  laft  folly  I'd  commit 
again,  and  you  the  laft  man  in  the  world  I'd  think 
of  for  a  hufband. 

Wild.  But  the  firft  for  a  lover,  my  angel. 

L.  Lucy.  Keep  off.     Remember  the  ferpent. 

Wild.  I'm  refolv'd  to  venture. 

L.  Lucy.  I'll  alarm  the  houfe  j  I'll  raife  the 
powers  of  heaven  and  iiell  to  my  alfiftance. 

Wild.  And  I, 

Clafpt  in  the  folds  of  love  will  meet  my  doom. 
And  ad:  my  joys,  tho'  thunder  ftiook  the  room. 

Sir  Av.  \jivilbcut.'\  Oh!  the  villain,  the  rogue! 

Wild.  It  thunders  now,  indeed. 

Sir  Av.  Was  ever  fuch  a  traitor  heard  of! 


SCENE 
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SCENE    VIII. 

ro  tbetny  Sir  AVARICE   PEDANT. 

L.  Lucy.  What's  the  matter,  Sir  Avarice  ? 

Sir  Av.  Afl<;  me  nothing  :  I  am  in  luch  a  paf^ 
fion,  I  ftiall  never  come  to  myfelf  again. 

L.  Lucy.  That  will  break  my  heart  certainly. 

Sir  Av.  We  have  harbouied  in  our  houfe  a 
traitor,  a  thief,  a  villain. 

L.Lucy.  Whom,  my  dear? 

Sir  Av.  The  gentleman  Valentine  brought  hi* 
ther  to-day,  I  have  overheard  making  love  to 
Bellaria. 

Wild.  Whom,  Veromil  ? 

L.  Lucy.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  \^Afide» 

SCENE    IX. 

r<?  themy  VALENTINE. 

Sir  Av.  Pack  up  your  all,  Sir,  pack  up  your 
all,  and  be  gone  ;  you  fhall  not  bring  a  fct  of  idle 
vagabonds  to  my  houfe,  I  am  refolved. 

Val.  You  furprize  me.  Sir  1  What  vagabonds 
have  I  brought  ? 

Sir  Av.  Why,  good  Sir,  the  gentleman  you 
were  fo  kind  to  introduce  to  me  this  day,  I  have 
difcovered  addrefling  Bellaria. 

Val.  How,  Sir  1 

Sir  Av.  I  have  overheard  him.  Sir,  jufl:  now. 
So,  if  you  pleafe  to  go  to  him  from  me,  and 
defire  him  civilly  to  walk  out  of  my  houfe. 

Val.  Nay,  Sir if  it  be  fo 

Sir  Av.  And  hearkee,  Sir,  if  you  pleafe  to  fhew 
him  the  way,  to  conduit  him  yourfelf,  you  will 
prevent  my  ufing  rougher  means.  Here,  Sir,  you 
harbour  no  longer. — I  fee  him  coming  up  the 
gallery  j  we'll  leave  you  to  deliver  yjur  meffage. 
4  — Hcurk 
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— Heark  you  !  cut  his  throat,  and  I  will  deal  fa- 
vourably with  you  in  that  affair :  you  know  what 
I  mean.  [J/ide» 

SCENE    X. 
VALENTINE,    VEROMIL. 

Val.  If  Veromil  be  a  villain  ! 

Ver.  Valentine,  I  am  glad  to  find  you:  I  have 
been  looking  for  you. 

Val.  I  am  forry,  Mr.  Veromil  fhould  have 
afled  in  a  manner  to  make  our  meeting  uneafy  to 
either.  I  am  forced  to  deliver  you  a  melTage  from 
my  uncle,  lefs  civil  than  I  thought  you  cou'dhave 
deferved. 

Ver.  What's  this,  Valentine? 

Val.  The  violation  of  our  long  dnd  tender 
friendfhip  fhocks  me  fo,  I  have  hardly  power  to 
difclofe  your  crime,  more — than  that  you  know 
my  love,  and  have  bafely  wronged  it. 

Ver.   How,  Sir  ! 

Val.  You  have  injur'd  me— you  know  iti 

Ver.  Valentine^  you  have  injur'd  me,  and  do 
not  know  it:  yet  the  injuftice  of  the  afl  you  know. 
Yes,  too  v,/ell  you  know  religion  forbids  an  in- 
jury to  a  ftranger. 

Val.  Preach  not  religion  to  me. — Oh  !  it  well 
becomes  the  mouth  of  hypocrify  to  thunder  Go- 
fpel  tenets  to  the  world,  while  there  is  no  fpark  of 
honour  in  the  foul. 

Ver.  You  fpeak  the  meaning  of  a  libertine 
age  J  the  heart  that  throws  off  the  face  of  religion, 
wears  but  the  mafk  of  honour. 

Val.  Rather,  he  that  has  not  honour,  wears 
but  the  mafk  of  piety.  Canting  fits  eafy  on  the 
tongue  that  wou'd  employ  its  rhetorick  againft  a 
friend. 

Ver.  Your  reflection  on  me  is  bafe  and  vain. 
You  know  I  fcorn  the  apprehenfion  of  doing  a 
wrong. 

Val.  Ha! 

Vol.  I.  S  V£R. 
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Ver.  Nay,  'tis  true;  true  as  that  you  did  intend 
to  wrong  anocherj  to  rob  him  of  hisright,  his  love; 
and  Heaven,  in  vengeance  on  the  black  defign, 
ordained  it  to  beyourfriend.  Yes,  Valentine,  it  was 
from  me  the  beauteous,  lovely  Bellaria  was  torn : 
her  whom  I  ignorandy  wou'd  have  purfued  abroad; 
and  'tis  to  you  i  owe,  that  I  am  not  robbed  of  her 
for  ever. 

Val.  Curfe  on  the  obligation  !  'Tis  to  chance, 
not  me  :  for  had  I  known  to  whom  I  had  difco- 
ver'd  her,  thou  hadlt  ftill  been  ignorant. — But 
thus  I  cancel  it,  and  all  our  friendfliip,  in  a  breath. 
Henceforward  I  am  thy  foe. 

Ver.  Cou'd  I  as  eafily  be  thine,  I  fhou*d  deride 
and  fcorn  thee,  as  I  pity  thee  now.  By  Heav'ns  I 
I  (hou'd  difclaim  all  friendlhip  with  a  man  who 
falfely  wrong'd  my  love. You  I  can  forgive. 

Val.  Forgive  !  I  afk  it  not.     Do  thy  word. 
[Laying  his  hand  on  his  fword. 

Ver.  Hero  in  fin  !  wouldft  thou  feal  all  in  thy 
friend's  blood  ?  Art  thou  a  man,  and  can  thy  paf- 
fions  fo  outftrip  thy  reafon,  to  fend  thee  wading 
through  falfehood,  perjury,  and  murder,  after  a 
flying  light  v/hich  you  can  ne'er  o'ertake  ! — Think 
not  I  fear  you  as  a  rival.  By  Heav'n  !  'tis  friend- 
Ihip  bids  me  argue  with  you,  bids  me  caution  you 
from  a  vain  purfuit,  whence  the  utmoft  you  can 
hope*  is  to  make  her  you  purfue  as  wretched  as  her 
you  have  forfaken. 

Val.  Hell !  hell  and  confufion  ! 

Ver.  You  fee  fhe  meets  my  paflion  with  an 
equal  flame;  and  tho'  a  thcufand  difficulties  may 
delay  our  happinefs,  they  can't  prevent  it.  Yours 
ihe  can  never  be ;  for  all  your  hopes  muft  lie  in 
her  affeclion,  which  you  will  never  gain.  No, 
Valentine,  I  know  myfelf  fo  fix'd,  fo  rooted  in 
that  dear  bofom,  that  art  or  force  wou'd  both 
prove  ineffedual. 

Val.  I'm  rack'd  to  death  ! 

Ver.  Reflect  upon  theimpofllbillcy  ofyourfuc- 
cefs— But  grant  the  contrary  j  wou'd  you  facrificc 

our 
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our  long,  our  tender  friendfhip,  to  the  faint,  tran- 
fitory  pleafures  of  a  brutal  appetite  ?  for  love 
that  is  not  mutual  is  no  more. 

Val.  Grant  not  that  I  might  fucceed.  No 
paffion  of  my  foul  cou'd  counrerpoife  my  love, 
nor  reafon's  weaker  efforts  make  a  Hand  againll  ir„ 

Ver.  Think  it  impofTible  then. 

Val.  Thou  knoweft  not  the  ftrugglings  of  my 
breaftj  for  Heaven  never  made  fo  fine  a  form. 

Ver.  Can  love,  that's  grounded  on  theoutfide 
only,  make  fo  deep  an  impreffion  on  your  heart. 
PofTeffion  foon  wou'd  quench  thofe  fudden  flames. 
Beauty,  my  Valentine,  as  the  flowery  bloffoms, 
foon  fades  j  but  the  diviner  excellencies  of  the 
mind,  like  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  plant,  re- 
main in  it,  when  all  thofe  charms  arewithered.  Had 
not  that  beauteous  lliell  fo  perfed  an  inhabitant, 
and  were  our  fouls  not  link'd,  not  join'd  fo  fafl  to- 
gether, by  Heav'n  I  wou'd  refign  her  to  my  friend. 

Val.  O  Veromil !  Life,  fortune,  I  cou'd  eafily 
abandon  for  thy  friendfhip. — I  will  do  more,  and 
ftrive  to  forget  thy  miftrefs. 

Ver.  Let  me  applaud  thy  virtue^  and  prefs  thy 
noble  bofom  to  my  heart. 

Val.  It  will  be  neceffary  for  you  to  remove 
from  hence.  I  will,  if  pofTible,  find  fome  means 
to  effe6t  your  wifhes.  Within  this  hour  you  fhall 
find  me  at  the  cofFee-houfe. 

Ver.  Once  more  let  me  embrace  thee.— The 
innocent,  the  perfect  joy  that  fiows  from  the  re- 
fieftion  of  a  virtuous  deed,  far  furpaffes  all  the 
trifling  momentary  raptures  that  are  obtain'd  by 
guilt.  To  triumph  o'er  a  conquer'd  pafTion,  is  a 
pride  well  worthy  of  a  man. 

Safe  o'er  the  main  of  life  the  vefTel  rides. 
When  pafTion  furls  her  fails,  and  reafon  guides  ; 
While  fhe  who  has  that  furefl  rudder  lofV, 
'Midfl  rocks  and  quickfands  by  the  waves  is  tofl  s 
No  certain  road  ftie  keeps,  no  port  can  find, 
Tofs'd  up  and  down  by  ev'rv  wanton  wind. 

Sa      '  ACT 
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ACT     V.     SCENE     I. 

SCENE,   Clarissa'^  Apartment, 

CLARISSA  alone  J    rifing  from  a  table  with  a 
letter  in  her  hand, 

SO!  the  tafk  is  done:  Heav'n  knows  how  dif^ 
ficulc  a  onej  fo  entirely  to  fubdue  the  ftub- 
bornnefs  of  my  refentmenr.  What  have  I  writ  ? 
I  will  fee  once  more.  \Breaks  open  the  letter* 

''  If  there  be  the  leall  fpark  of  honour  remain- 
"  ing  in  your  bread,  you  will,  you  muft  be  obliged 
'*  to  relent  of  your  behaviour  towards  me.  I 
*'  am  now  too  well  allured  of  the  reafon  of  your 
**  late  conduil,  from  Bellaria  :  but  as  it  is  im- 

'^  poffible  you  Oiou'd  fucceed  there,  1  hope" 

I  can  read  no  farther — "  I  hope  you  will  refleft 
*'  on  thofe  vows  you  have  fo  foiemnly  made  to 
**  the  unhappy 

*'  Clarissa." 
I  am  refolved  not  to  fend  it. 

\_-throws  it  down  on  the  tahUi 

SCENE     II. 

'To  her,  VALENTINE. 

Cla.  Ha  !  he's  here,  and  comes  to  infult  me- 
Diftraclion  ! 

Val.  I  fear.  Madam,  you  are  furpfized  at  this 
fudden  renewal  of  my  vifit. 

Cla.  I  own,  Sir,  I  expeded  your  good -breed- 
ing, if  not  your  good-nature,  wou'd  have  forbid- 
den you  to  continue  your  affronts  to  a  woman — • 
but  if  your  making  me  uneafy,  wretched,  mifer- 

able,   can  do  any  fervice  to   Bellaria cruel  \ 

barbarous !  how  have  I  deferved  this  ufage  ?  If 

you  can  be  cruel,  perfidious,  forfworn,  forgetful 

2  of 
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of  your  honour- yet,  fare,  to  infult  me,  is  be- 
neath a  man. 

Val.  If  to  relent if  with  a  bleeding  heart 

to  own  my  crime,  and  with  tears  to  alk  your  par- 
don, be  infuking 

Cla.  Hal 

Val.  See,  fee  my  grief,  and  pity  me.  I  can- 
not excufe,  nor  dare  I  name  my  crime  i  but  here 
will  kneel  'till  you  forgive  it. 

Cla.  Nay,  fince  you  repent,  you  (hall  not  have 
a  caufe  for  kneeling  long — Rife,  I  forgive  you. 

Val.  Sure,  fuch  tranfcendant  goodnefs  never 
commanded  a  woman's  heart  before  !  it  gives  new 
ftrength  to  my  reviving  paffion ;  a  love,  which 
never  more  lliall  know  decay.  Let  us  this  mo- 
ment tie  the  joyful  knot. 

Cla.  Never,  never,  Valentine.  As  a  chriftian, 
I  forgive  you;  but  as  a  lover,  will  never  regard 
you  more.  O,  I  have  feen  too  lively  an  inftanca 
of  your  inconftancy ! 

Val.  Forbid  it,  Heav'n  ! 
Cla.  May    it,    indeed,    forbid   our   marriage. 
No,   Valentine,   if  ever  more  I  hearken  to  your 
vows;  if  ever  I  once  think  of  you  as  my  hufband, 

may  I 

Val.  Swear  not,  I  conjure  you  ;  for,  unlefs  you 
make  me  happy  in  yourfelf,  your  pardon  but 
augments  my  mifery, 

Cla.  'Tis  ail  in  vain. — Were  you  to  kneel, 
fwear,  threaten,  I'd  never  grant  it.  If  my  for- 
givenefs  will  content  you,  well;  if  not,  you  never 
ihall  have  more.  There  is  another  more  worthy 
of  my  love. 

Val.  Oh  !    name  him. 

Cla.  Not  'till  your  vengeance  fhall  come  toolate. 

Val.  Tiiis  letter  may  unfold 

[Takes  the  letter  from  the  table^ 
Cl/».  Oh  !  I  am  ruin'd. — Deliver  it,  raviflier,i 

Val.  What  do  I  fee  ! Is  it  poffible  ! 

Cla.  It  will  do  you  little  fervice. 

S  3  Tal. 
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Vai..  Not  to  difcover  the  man  :  but  it  has  (hewn 
me  a  woman  in  the  livelieit  colours.  This  letter. 
Madam,  is  the  produftion  of  no  new  amour.  'Tis 
too  plain,  you  are  falfe.  Oh  !  how  happy  is  this 
dil'covery.  What  a  wretch  fhou'd  I  have  been, 
•with  the  caft,  forgotten,  flighted  miftrefs  of  an- 
other. When  I  fee  you  next,  when  I  am  that 
Have  to  afk,  to  wifb,  to  hope  you  for  a  wife,  may 
I  be  curs'd  with  all  the  plagues  that  ever  curs'd 
a  hufband. Adieu. 

Cla.  Oh  !  flay,  and  hear  my  innocence. 

Val.  'Tis  impoflible. 

Cla.  You,  you  are  the  man,  whofe  forgotten 
miftrefs  you  have  calPd  me — I  blufh  to  lay,  'twas 
you  to  whom  that  letter  was  intended.  Nay,  read, 
read  the  diredion. 

Val.  Amazement ! 

Cla.  Your  genius  is  triumphant,  and  here  my 
empire  cndsj  for  I  mud  own,  with  blufhing  fhame 
mufl  own,  that  all  my  difdain  to  you  has  ftill  been 
counterfeit,  I  had  a  fecret  growing  love  for  you, 
even  before  you  firft  intimated  yours.  But  I  am 
fure  the  agonies  I  have  this  day  felt,  have  feverely 
revenged  all  thofe  pangs  my  vanity  has  given  you. 
So  here's  my  hand. 

Val.  Let  my  eternal  gratitude  demonftrate 
■with  what  raptures  I  receive  it. 

SCENE    in. 

^0  ihenti  BELLARIA,  with  an  open  letter, 

Bel.  I  am  witnefs  of  the  bargain.  The  farther 
fealing  it  fhall  be  perform'd  at  the  finifhing  an- 
other.— I  have  confidcr'd  your  friend's  propofals 
[Sbe-ws  the  letter'],  and  approve  them. 

Val.  I  hope  then,  Madam,  my  diligence  in 
their  execution,  will  prevail  on  you  to  forget — 

Bel.  I  am  fure  I  fhall  have  no  reafon  to  recol- 
left— 
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Val.  This  goodnefs.  Madam,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  pardons,  pleads  alfo  an  excufe  for  my 
crime. — 1  Ihall  do  my  utmoft  to  merit  it. 

SCENE     IV. 

CLARISSA,    BELLARIA. 

Cla.  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  my  late  condudt 
has  appear'd  very  ftrange  to  you,  after  what  you 
have  formerly  {ten. 

Bel.  Your  former  conduct:  was  to  me  much 
more  wonderful  j  for,  to  difguife  our  paffions,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  harder  talk  than  to  difcover 
them.  I  have  often  laughed  at  the  ridiculous 
cruelty  of  women  j  to  torment  ourfelves,  to  be 
revenged  on  an  enemy,  is  abfurd  -,  but  to  do  it 
that  we  may  give  pain  to  a  lover,  is  as  monftrous 
a  folly  as  'tis  a  barbarity. 

Cla.  You  wou'd  ftrip  beauty  of  all  its  power  ! 

Bel.  I  wou'd  llrip  beauty  of  all  its  imperfeflions, 
and  perfuade  her  whom  nature  has  adorn'd  with- 
out, to  employ  her  chief  art  to  adorn  herfelf  with- 
in j  for  believe  it,  my  dear  ClarifTa,  a  pretty  face, 
over-afFeftation,  pride,  ill-nature,  in  a  word,  over- 
coquetry,  is  but  a  gilt  cover  over  a  volume  of 
nonfenfe,  which  v^^ili  be  defpifed  by  all  wife  men; 
and  having  been  expos'd  to  fale  for  a  few  years 
in  all  the  publick  auctions  of  the  town,  will  be 
doom'd  to  ruft  negleded  in  the  pofieflion  of  a  cox- 
comb. 

SCENE    V. 

To  themy  WILDING,  ^;/^  Sir  HARRY  drefs'd 
and,  ■powder' d. 

Sir  Har,  Madam,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

I  fuppofe.  Madam,  Sir  Avarice  has  opened  the 

affair  to  you,  which  has  brought  me  to  tovvn  j  it 

was  fettled  before  I  left  the  country,  as  to  the  ma- 

S  4  terial 
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terial  points.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  cere- 
monies of  the  marriage,  &c. — So  this  vifit  is  to  de- 
fire  to  know  what  day  you  fix  on  for  that  purpofe, 

Bel.  Your  method  of  proceeding,  Sir,  Ibme- 
thing  furprizes  me  !  Your  Ton  has  never  men- 
tioned a  word  of  that  nature  to  me. 

Si^  Har.  Alack-3  day,  Madam!  the  boy  is 
rnodcfl:;  Flarry's  inodeft,  Madam:  but,  alas!  you 
arc  the  only  perfon  to  whom  he  has  not  mentioned 
it :  perhaps  the  rogue  may  think,  as  old  Cowley 
fays } 

**  I  will  not  afk  her — 'tis  a  milder  fate, 

"  To  fall  by  her  not  loving,  than  her  hate." 

Bel.  Very  gallant.  Sir  Harry  I  By  what  I  can 
fee,  you  give  greater  proofs  of  love,  than  your 
fon  does. 

Wild.  J  wilh  thofe  lovely  eyes  cou'd  fee  as  far 
into  m.y  heart,  as  they  pierce :  I  flioq'd  not  then 
be  oblig'd  to  paint  in  the  weak  colourings  of 
words,  a  paffion  no  language  can  exprefs,  becaufe 
none  ever  felt  before. 

Sir  Har.  To  her,  boy,  to  her. — I'll  leave  you 
together.  Come,  young  lady,  you  muft  not  fpoil 
fportc 

SCENE      VL 
WILDING,  BELLARlA. 

Wild.  I  am  afraid.  Madam,  what  you  have 
heard  me  rally  of  matrimony,  makes  you  fufpeft 
my  ill  opinion  of  it;  but  that  date,  which,  with 
all  other  women,  vvou'd  be  hell  to  me,  with  you 
16  paradife,  is  heaven.  Oh !  let  me  touch  that  ten- 
der hand,  and  prefiing  it  in  raptures  to  mv  heart — 

Bel.  Ay,  this  is  fomething  like  love  j  by  that 
time  you  have  fighed  away  two  years  in  this  man- 
ner, I  may  be  perfuaded  to  admit  you  into  the 
nuinber  of  my  aduiirers. 

W^ILDo 
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Wild.  [JJide.]  I  fhall  be  admitted  into  Bedlam 
firll,  I  hope.- — 'Tis  that  v?ry  thing  makes  fo  many 
couple  unhappy;  for  you  ladies  will  have  all  our 
love  before-hand,  and  then  you  expert  it  all  after- 
wards. Like  a  thoughtlefs  heir,  who  fpends  his 
eftate  before  he  is  in  the  polTeflion  ;  with  this 
difference — he  antedates  his  pleafures,  you  poft- 
pone  them. 

Bel.  Finely  argued  !  I  proteft,  Mr.  Wilding, 
I  did  not  think  you  had  made  fuch  a  proficience 
in  your  lludies.— It  wou-d  be  pity  to  take  fo  pro- 

mifing  a  young  man  from  the  bar. You  may 

come  to  be  a  judge. 

Wild.  You  only  rally  me  ;  for  T  cannot  think 
you  believe  that  1  ever  ftudied  law:  drefs,  and  the 
ladies,  have  employed  my  time. — I  proteft  to  you. 
Madam,  I  know  no  more  of  the  law,  than  I  do  of 
the  moon. 

Bel.  I  thought  you  had  been  fix  years  in  the 
Temple. 

Wild.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Madam,  you  may  as  well 
think  I  am  a  fchoiar,  becaufe  I  have  been  at  Ox- 
ford, as  that  I  am  a  lawyer,  becaufe  I  have  been 
at  the  Temple. 

Bel.  So  then,  you  have  deceived  your  father  in 
the  characfler  of  a  lawyer  ;  hov/  lliall  I  be  fure  you 
will  not  me,  in  that  of  a  lover  ? 

Wild.  Oh  !  a  thoufand  ways.  Madam :  firll, 
by  my  countenance  ;  then  by  the  temptation  ;  and 
laftly,  I  hope  you  will  think  I  talk  like  a  lover. 
No  one,  I  am  fure,  ever  heard  me  talk  like  a  lawyer. 

Bel.  Indeed,  you  do  now, very  like  one; 

for  you  talk  for  a  fee. 

Wild.  Nay,  madam,  that's  ungenerous.  How 
fhall  I  affiire  you  ?  if  oaths  will 1  fwear 

Bel.  No,  no,  no  ;  I  fhall  believe  you  fwear  like 
a  lav/yer  too — that  is,  I  fhall  not  believe  you  at  all. 
Or,  if  I  was  to  allow  your  oaths  came  from  a  lo- 
ver, it;  wou'd  be  much  the  fame  3  for  I  think  truth 
io  be  a  thing  in  which  lovers  and  lawyers  agree. 

Wild, 
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Wjld.  Is  there  no  way  of  convincing  you  ? 

Bkl.  Oh!  yes.  I  will  tell  you  how.  You  mufl: 
flatter  me  egregiouflys  not  only  with  more  per- 
feflions  than  1  have,  but  than  ever  any  one  hadj 
for  which  you  muft  fubmit  to  very  ill  ufage.  And 
when  I  have  treated  you  like  a  tyrant  over-night, 
vou  muft,  in  a  fubmifTive  letter,  afk  my  pardon 
the  next  morning,  for  having  offended  me  3  tho* 
you  had  done  nothing. 

Wild.  This  is  eafy. 

Bel.  You  muft  follow  me  to  all  publick  places, 
where  I  fhall  give  an  unlimited  encouragement  to 
the  moft  notorious  fools  I  can  meet  with,  at  which 
you   are  to  feem  very  much  concerned,  but  not 

dare  to  upbraid  me  with  it then  if,  when  I  am 

going  out,  you  offer  me  your  hand,  I  don't  fee 
you,  but  give  it  to  one  of  the  fools  I  mention'd— 

Wild.  This  is  nothing. 

Bel.  Then  you  are  fometimes  to  be  honour'd 
with  playing  with  me  at  Quadrille  j  where,  to 
fhew  you  my  good- nature,  I  will  take  as  much  of 
your  money  as  I  can  pofTibly  cheat  you  of.  And 
■when  you  have  done  all  thefe,  and  twenty  more 
fuch  trifling  things,  for  one  five  years,  I  (hall  be 
convinc'd — that  you  are  an  afs,  and  laugh  at  you 
five  times  more  heartily  than  I  do  now.  Ha,  ha^ 
ha  I 

SCENE     VII. 

WILDING   alone. 

Shall  you  fo  ? — I  may  give  you  reafon  for  an- 
other fort  of  palTion  long  before  that  time.  I 
fhall  be  mafter  of  the  citadel  with  a  much  fhorter 
fiege,  I  believe.— She  is  a  fine  creature  ;  but  pox 
of  her  beauty,  I  Ihall  furfeit  on't  in  fix  days  enjoy- 
ment. The  twenty  thoufand  pound  !  there's  the 
folid  charm,  that  may  laft,  with  very  good  ma- 
nagement, alnioft  as  many  years. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    VIII. 

To  him.    Lady  GRAVELY. 

Your  ladyfhip's  mofl:  humble  fervant.    You  have 
not  made  a  great  many  vifits. 

L.  Gra.  No;  the  lady  I  went  with  has  been 
laying  out  a  great  fum  of  money  j  fhe  carried  mc 
as  a  fort  of  appraifer ;  for  I  am  thought  to  have 
feme  judgment.  But  I  believe  Sir  Harry  is  com- 
ing up  ftairs.  I  was  defired  to  give  you  this,  by 
one  who  has  an  opinion  of  my  fecrecy  and  yours. 


SCENE     IX. 
WILDING,  folus,   reads, 

*'  I  hear,  by  Sir  Harry,  you  have  a  great  col- 
**  leftion  of  books.  You  know  my  curiofity  that 
"  way,  fo  fend  me  the  number  of  your  chambers, 
**  and  this  evening  I  will  come  and  look  over 
«  them." 

What  Ihall  I  do  ?  If  I  difappoint  her,  her  re- 
fentment  may  be  of  ill  confequence,  and  I  muft 
expeft  the  moft  warm  one.  I  do  not  care  neither, 
at  this  crifis,  to  let  her  into  the  fecret  of  my  de- 
ceit on  my  father.  Suppofe  I  appoint  her  at  young 
Pedant's — that  muft  be  the  place.  And  fince  I 
can't  wait  on  her  myfelf,  I'll  provide  her  other 
company.  I'll  appoint  lady  Lucy  at  the  fame 
time  and  place;  fo  they  will  difcover  one  another, 
and  I  fhall  be  rid  of  them  both,  which  I  begin  to 
wifti ;  for  fince  I  have  been  propos'd  a  wife  out 
of  it,  my  ftomach  is  turn'd  againft  all  the  reft  of 
the  family. 

scene; 
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SCENE    X. 

P  I  N  C  E  T,    ds  a  coiinfellor^  Serz'anL 

Serv.  I  believe.  Sir,  Sir  Harry  is  in  the  houfe; 
if  you  pkafc  to  walk  this  way,  I'll  bring  you  to 
him. 

Pin.  But  flay  j  enquire  if  he  has  any  connpany 
with  hinn — if  fo,  you  may  let  him  know  1  am 
here,  and  would  be  glad  to  fpeak  with  him. 

Serv.  Whom,  Sir,  fhall  I  mention  ? 

Pin.  a  counfellor  at  law.  Sir. 

Serv.  Sir,  I  fliall. 

Pin.  I  am  not  much  inclin'd  to  fear,  or  fuper- 
flirion,  or  1  fliould  think  this  day  faw  the  ghofV 
of  him  Pve  injur'd.  I  cannot  reft  with  what  I 
have  done,  nor  know  I  well  by  what  courfe  to 
^ake  a  reparation. — But  here  comes  my  game. 

SCENE    XL 
To  him,  c^/rHARRY^«i  WILDING. 

y[r.  Wilding,  your  fcrvant.  I  prefume  this  may 
be  my  client,  the  good  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Har.  Sir  ! 

Pin.  1  believe.  Sir  Harry,  I  have  not  the  ho- 
nour of  being  known  to  you.  My  name  is  Rats- 
tiane — counfellor  Ratfbane,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
I  have  had,  Sir,  according  to  the  order  of  your 
fon,  a  conference  with  Mr.  counfellor  Starchum, 
who  is  for  the  plaintiff,  and  have  come  to  a  con- 
clufion  thereon. 

Sir  Har.  Oh  !  have  you  ? — I  am  your  humble 
fervanr,  dear  Sir  j  and  if  it  lies  in  my  power  to 
oblige  yon,  in  return 

Pjm.  Oh,  dear  Sir  !  No  obligation  !  we  only 
do  our  duty.  Our  cafe  will  be  this — firft,  a  v/ar- 
rant  will  be  iffuedj  upon  which,  we  are  taken  upj 
then  we  fhall   be  indicted  5  after  which,  we  are 

convided 
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convicted  (that  no  doubt  we  fhall,  on  fuch  a 
Itrength  of  proof),  immedittely  fentence  is  award- 
ed againft  us,  and  then  execution  regularly  fullows. 

Sir  Har.  Execution,  Sir! — what  execution  ? 

Wild.  Oh,  oiy  unfortunate  father ! — Hang- 
ing, Sir. 

Pin.  Ay,  ay,  hanging,  hanging  is  the  regular 
courfe  of  law  ;  and  no  way  to  be  averted.  But, 
as  to  our  conveyance  to  the  place  of  execution, 
that  I  believe  we  (liall  be  favoured  in.  The  flie- 
rifF  is  to  render  us  there  j  but  whether  in  a  coach 
or  cart,  I  fancy  a  fmall  fum  may  turn  that  fcale. 

Sir  Har.  Coach  or  cart !  Hell  and  the  devil! 
•why  fon,  why  Sir,  is  there  no  way  left  ? 

Pin.  None.  We  fhall  be  convided  of  felony, 
and  then  hanging  follows  of  courfe. 

Wild.  It's  too  true  —  fo  fays  Cook  againft 
Littleton. 

Sir  Har.  But  Sir,  dear  Sir,  I  am  as  innocent — 

Pin.  Sir,  the  law  proceeds  by  evidence — my 
brother  Starchum  indeed  offered,  that  upon  a  bond 
of  five  thoufand  pounds  he  would  m.ake  up  the  af- 
fair; but  I  thought  it  much  too  extravagant  a  de- 
mand J  and  fo  I  told  him  flatly we  wou'd  be 

hang'd. 

Sir  Har.  Then  you  told  a  damn'd  lie;  for  if 
twice  that  fum  will  fave  us,  we  will  not. 

Pin.  How,  Sir,  are  you  willing  to  give  that 
money  ? 

Sir  Har.  No,  Sir^  I  am  not  willing  ;  but  I  am 
much  lefs  willing  to  be  hang'd. 

Wild.  But  do  you  think,  Mr.  Counfellor,  you 
cou'd  not  prevail  for  four  thoufand  ? 

Pin.  That  truly  we  cannot  reply  to,  till  a  con- 
ference be  firft  had. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  or  for  four  hundred  ? 

Pin.  Four  hundred  !— — why  it  would  coft  you 
more  the  other  v/ay,  if  you  were  hang'd  any  thing 
decently.  Look  you.  Sir,  Mr,  Starchum  is  at  the 
Crown  and  Rolls  iuft  by ;   if  you  pleafe  we  will 
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eo  thither,  and  I  afTure  you  to  make  the  beft  bar- 
gain  1  can. 

Wild.  Be  quick,  Sirj  here*s  Sir  Avarice  com- 
ing. 

"SiR  Har.  Come  along — Oons  !  I  wou'd  not 
have  him  know  it  for  the  world. 

SCENE    XII. 

VALENTINE,    Sir  AVARICE,    2^oung 
PEDANT. 

Val.  Have  but  the  patience  to  hear  me.  Sir. 
The  gentleman  I  unwittingly  brought  hither,  was 
the  very  man  on  whofe  account  Bellaria  was  fent 
to  town. 

Sir  Av.   How  ! 

Val.  Bellaria,  imagining  me  his  friend,  in  the 
higheli  rage  of  defpair,  when  Ihe  found  her  lover 
difcover'd,  laid  open  her  whole  breaft  to  me,  and 
begg'd  my  advice  :  I  have  promifed  to  contrive  an 
interview.  Now,  I  will  promife  her,  to  convey 
her  to  Veromil,  and  bring  her  to  a  place  where  fhe 
fhall  meet  you  and  your  fon.  When  you  have  her 
there,  and  a  parfon  with  you,  if  you  do  not  finifh 
the  affair,  it  will  be  your  own  fault. 

Sir  Av.  Hum  !  it  has  an  appearance. 

A  AL.  But,  Sir,  I  ffiall  not  do  this,  unlefs  you 
deliver  me  up  thofe  writings  of  mine  in  your 
hands,  which  you  unjuftly  detain. 

SirAv.  Sir! 

Val.  And  moreover.  Sir,  unlefs  you  do,  I  will 
frustrate  your  defign  for  ever. 

Sir  Av.  Very  well.  Sir;  when  flie  is  married. 

Val.  Sir,  I  will  have  no  conditions.  What  I 
afk  is  my  own,  and  unlefs  you  grant  it,  I  will  pub- 
li(h  your  intentions  to  the  world,  fooner  than  you 
can  accomplilh  them. 

Sir  Av.  Well,  well,  I'll  fetch  them,  flay  you 
here,  and  expe<5l  my  return, 

SCENE 
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SCENE    XIII. 

VALENTINE,   2^oung  PEDANT. 

Y.  Ped.  Courin  Valentine,  have  I  offended  you? 
have  I  injured  you  any  way  ? 

Val.  No,  dear  coufin. 

Y.  Ped.  Will  you  pleafe,  Sir,  then  to  aflign 
the  reafon  why  do  you  contrive  my  ruin,  by 
elpoufing  me  to  this  young  woman. 


Val.  Are  you  unwillin 


t> 


Y.  Ped.  Alas !  Sir,  matrimony  has  ever  ap- 
peared to  me  a  Tea  full  of  rocks  and  quickfands ; 
it  is  Scylla,  of  whom  Virgil 

*'  Delphinum  caudas  utero  ccmmifla  luporum." 

Or  as  Ovid, — «<  Gerens  latrantibus  inguina  mon- 
flris." 

Val.  Well,  then  you  may  be  comforted ;  for 
I  aflure  you,  fo  far  from  bringing  you  into  this 
misfortune,  I  am  taking  meafures  to  deliver  you 
out  of  it. 

SCENE    XIV. 
ro  them,   S'r  AVARICE. 

Sir  Av.  Here,  Sir,  is  a  note  which  I  believe 
will  content  you. 

Val.  How,  Sir  !   thefe  are  not  my  writings. 

Sir  Av.  No,  Sirs  but  if  your  intentions  are 
as  you  fay,  it  is  of  equal  value  with  them.  I  have 
there  promis'd  to  pay  you  the  fum,  whicii  you  fay 
I  have  in  my  hands,  on  the  marriage  of  my  niece. 
Now  if  you  fcruple  accepting  that  condition,  I 
Ihall  fcruple  trufting  her  in  your  hands. 

Val.  [having  read  it^  and  mus'd.'\  Well,  Sir,  to 
ihew  you  my  fincerity,  I  do  accept  it  -,  and  you 
Ihall  find  I  will  not  fail  in  delivering  the  young 
lady  at  the  appointed  hour  and  place* 

4.  Sir 


im  ll 
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Sir  Av.  Let  the  hour  be  eight,  and  the  place 
hiy  Ton's  chambers.  ^I'll  prepare  matters  that 
nobody  fhall  prevent  you.  And  harkee,  fuppole 
yon  give  htr  a  doleof  opium  in  a  difli  ofchocoiate: 
ir  Ihe  were  married  half  afleep,  you  and  I  could 
ivvear  fhe  was  awake,  you  know. 

y.  Ped.  I  cannot  allent  to  that.     Suppofe  the 

Pojitum  be 

Tiie  woman  is  but  lialf  afleep  :  will  it  follow, 
ErgOy  fhe  is  av/ake  ? 

biR  Av.  The  Pofitum  is  twenty  thoufand  pounds 
•^er^o — I  will  fwear  anything. 

Yi  Ped.  Oh  dear !  oh  dear!  was  ever  fuch  lo- 
gick  heard  of.?  did  Burgerfdicius  ever  hint  at  fuch 
a  method  of  reafoning  ? 

Sir  Av.  Burgerfciicius  was  an  afs,  and  (o  are 
you. 

Val.  Be  not  in  a  pafilon.  Sir  Avarice  j  our 
time  13  fhort.  I  will  go  perform  my  parti  pFay, 
obfcrve  yours. 


SCENE  xy. 

Sir  AVARICE  PEDANT,  Tcmig  PEDANT. 

SiK  Av.  Logick,  indeed  !  can  your  logick  teach 
you  more  than  this  t  two  and  two  make  four : 
take  fix  out  of  feven,  and  there  remains  one.  The 
fum  given  is  twenty  thoufand  pounds;  take  naught 
out  of  twenty,  and  there  remains  a  fcoFe.  If  your 
great  logician,  your  Ariftotle^  was  alive,  take 
riai>ght  out  of  his  pocket,  and  there  wou'd  remain 
raught.  A  compleat  notion  of  figures  is  beyond 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  world.  Learning 
is  a  fine  thing  indeed,  m  an  age  when  of  the  few 
that  have  it,  the  greater  part  itarve.  I  remember 
when  a  !et  of  (liange  fellows  us'd  to  meet  at  Wills* 
coffee-h(;ufe  i  but  now  ii's  another  Ghange-Alle-/. 
Lvery  mau  now  who  wou'd  live,  mull  be  a  ftock- 

jobber.-* 
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jobber. — Here  is  twenty  thoufand  pounds  capital 
jftock  fallen  into  your  hands,  and  wou'd  you  let  it 
flip  ? 

Y.  PED.  But,  Sir,  is  not  injuftice  a— • 

Sir  Av.  Injuftice  I   Heark-you,  firrah !  I  have 

been  guilty  of  five  hundred  pieces  of  injuftice  for 

a  lefs  fum.     I  don't  fee  why  you  fhou'd  reap  the 

benefit  of  my  labours,  without  joining  your  own. 

SCENE    XVI.     Toung  PedantV  Chambers, 

Lady   GRAVELY,    SERVANT. 

L.  Gra.  Your  mafter  has  not  been  at  home 
yet? 

Ser.  No,  madam  J  but  if  you  pleafe  to  divert 
yourfelf  with  thefe  books,  I  prefume  he  will  not 
be  long.  (I  dare  not  alk  her  what  mafter  fhe 
means,  for  fear  of  a  miitake :  though  as  I  am  in 
no  great  doubt  what  her  ladyfhip  is,  I  fuppofe  it 
to  be  my  beau  mafter.)  [JJIde^ 

L.  Gra.  It  is  now  pall:  the  time  of  our  appoint- 
ment; and  a  lover  who  retards  the  firft,  will  be 
very  backward  indeed  on  the  fecond.  His  bring- 
ing me  off^  yefterday  to  nay  fifter,  gave  me  no  ill 
alTurance  of  both  his  honour  and  his  wit.  I  wifh 
this  delay  wou'd  not  juftify  my  fufpedling  his 
love. — Hark,  I  hear  him  coming. 

SCENE  xvn. 

Lady  LUCY,    Lady  GRAVELY. 

L.  Gra.  Ah! 

L.Lucy.  Sifter,  your  fervantj  your  fervant, 
fifter. 

L.  Gra.  I  am  furpriz'd  at  meeting  you  here. 

L.  Lucy.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  am  a  little  furpriz'd 
too.  Ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Gra.  I  have  fcarce  ftrength  enough  to  tell 
you  how  1  came  here.  I  was  walking  up  from  the 
Temple-ftairs  to  take  a  chair,  (I'll  never  venture 

Vol.  I.  T  myfelf 
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myfelf  alone  by  water  as  long  as  I  live)  wha. 
ihou'd  I  nneet  but  a  rude  young  Templar,  who 
•wou'd  have  forc'd  me  to  a  tavern  j  but  by  great 
fortune,  another  Templar  meeting  us,  endea- 
voured to  wreft  me  from  him :  at  which  my 
ravifher  let  go  my  hand  to  engage  his  adverfary, 
I  no  fooner  found  myfelf  at  liberty,  but  feeing  a 
door  open,  in  I  ran,  fo  frighted  I  fhall  never  re- 
cover it. 

L.  Lucy.  You  were  a  little  unfortunate  tho', 
not  to  find  the  doftor  at  home. 

L.  Gra.  What  doctor  ? 

L.  Lucy.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Do£lor  Wilding,  my 
dear,  a  phyfician  of  great  praftice  among  the  la- 
dies  1  prefume  your  ladylhip  ufes  him. 

L.  Gra.  I  know  no  fuch  phyfician. 

L.  Lucy.  But  you  know  a  gentleman  of  that 
name,  I  fuppofe. 

L.  Gra.  Sure  I  am  not  in  that  wretch's  cham- 
bers ! 

L.  Lucy.  Indeed  you  are. 

L.  Gra.  It  muft  be  the  devil,  or  my  evil  ge- 
nius, that  has  laid  this  trap  for  me.— —What 
can  have  brought  you  hither  too  ? 

L.  Lucy.  A  chair,  my  dear. 

L.  Gra.  By  what  accident  ? 

L.  Lucy.  By  my  own  orders. 

L.  Gra.  How,  filter  ! 

L.  Lucy.   Indeed,  fifter,  'tis  true. 

L.  Gra.  And  have  you  the  confidence  to  own 
It  to  me  ?  I  defire.  Madam,  you  wou'd  not  make 
me  privy  to  your  intrigues  :  I  Ihall  not  keep  them 
fecret,  I  affure  you.  She  who  conceals  a  crime, 
is  in  a  manner  acceflary  to  it. 

L.  Lucy.  I  fee  your  policy.  You  wou'd  pre- 
ferve  yourfclf,  by  facrificing  me  :  but  tho'  a  thief 
faves  his  life  by  facrificing  his  companion,  he 
faves  not  his  reputation.  Your  nice  ftory  of  a 
couple  of  Templars,  will  not  be  admitted  by  the 
court  of  fcandal,  at  lady  Prude's  tea-table. 

7  L.  Gra, 
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L.  Gra,  Madam,  Madam,  my  brother  fhall 
know  what  a  wife  he  has. 

L.  Lucy.  Madam,  Madam,  the  world  fhall 
know  what  a  fifter  I  have. 

L.  Gpa.  I  difclaim  your  kindred.  You  are 
no  relation  of  mine. 

L.  Lucy,  You  make  me  merry. 

L.  Gra.  I  may  fpoil  your  mirth :  at  Icaft  I'll 
prevent  it  this  time,  I'm  refolv'd. 

L.  Lucy.  That's  more  ill-natur'd  than  I'll  fhew 
myfelf  to  you— fo,  your  fervant.  [Extf, 

L.  Gra.  I'll  take  a  hackney  coach,  and  be  ac 
home  before  her — I  fee  he's  a  villain;  but  I'll 
find  a  way  to  be  revenged  on  them  both. 

L.  Lucy.  (Re-entering)  O  !  for  heaven's  fake, 
let  us  lay  afide  all  quarrels,  and  take  care  of  both 
our  reputations.  Here's  a  whole  coach  load  com- 
ing up  ftairs.     I  heard  them  enquire  for  thefe 

chambers Here's  a  clofet;    in,  in.     I  never 

was  fo  frightned  in  my  whole  life. 

SCENE    XVIII. 

VALENTINE,  VEROMIL,  BELLA- 
RIA,    CLARISSA. 

Ver.  The  clergyman  outftays  his  time,  or  the 
'imjiatience  of  my  love  outflies  it.  I'm  rack'd 
'till  the  dear  bond  be  tied  beyond  the  power  of 
art  to  undo.  Think  th':rn,  my  Iwect,  if  the  leaft 
apprehenfion  of  lofing  thee  ran  fhock  my  foul ; 
what  agonies  mull  I  have  liv'd  in,  when  hope  was 
as  dirtant,  as  fear  is  now. 

Bel.  Too  eafily,  my  Veromil,  I  guefs ;  I  know 
them  by  my  own  i  for  fure  I  am  not  in  debt  one 
figh  to  love. 

Ver.  In  debt !  not  all  the  fervice  of  my  life  can 
pay  thee  for  a  tender  thought  of  me.  Oh  !  how  I 
long  for  one  foft  hour  to  tell  thee  all  I've  under- 
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gone.-  For  to  look  back  upon  a  dreadful  Tea  which 
we've  efcap'd,  adds  to  the  profpedt  of  the  beau- 
teous country  we  are  to  enjoy. 

Servant  [Eniering,]  Gentlennen,  a  clergyman 

in  the  other  room 

VjiK.  Come,  my  Bellaria,  a  few  flicrt  moments 
lead  me  into  Paradife. 

Val.  Wou'd  thou  hadft  found  another;  but 
love  forbids  you  this — You  know  I  drove  with  all 
my  power  againlt  it ;  but  it  has  conquer'd — and 
through  my  heart  you  only  reach  Bellaria. 

Ver.  Ha  !   Nay  then,  wert  thou  as  much  my 

friend,  as  thou    art  unworthy  of  the  name 

through  twenty  hearts  like  thine,  I'd  ruili  into 
her  arms. 

{Fight.  The  women  Jhriek.  Lady  hucy^ 
Lady  Gravely,  run  out  of  the  clofet\  they 
all  hold  Valentine  J  ^^^^  ^j  Veromil  is 
kadingoffBd\dVi3iy  5/r  Harry,  Wild- 
ing, afjd  Pincet  meet  them  at  the  docr.^ 
Then  take  thy  life — and  now,  my  Iweeteft-^ 

SCENE     XIX. 

^/r  HARRY  WILDING,  WILDING, 
PINCET,  L^^>  LUCY,  Ladv  GRAVELY, 
VALENTINE,  VEROMIL,  BELLARIA, 
andCLAPASSA. 

Val.  Away.  Stand  off".  Ecernal  furies  feize  you  ! 

L.  Lucy.  You  may  rave,  good  Sir;  but  three 
women  will  be  too  hard  for  you,  though  you  were 
as  (lou:  and  as  mad  as  Hercules. 

Sir  Har.  Hey-day  !  we  had  but  one  whore 
before,  here's  a  leraglio. 

Ver.  Let  me  pafs.  Sir. 

Sir  Har.  No,  indeed.  Sir.  I  mud  firfl:  kno^v- 
how  you  came  here,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  fliali 
pafs to  the  Round-houfe. 

V£R.  Then  I'll  force  my  way  thus. 

9  VAld. 
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Wild.  Nay,  I  mud  fecure  my  father. 

[Veromil  makes  at  Sir  Harry,  Wilding  /»- 
terpofes — he  pujhes  at  Wilding,    and  is 
difarmed—the  ladies  lofe  Valentine.] 
Bel.  Oh  heav'ns !  my  Veromil,   you  are  not 
■wounded  1 

Ver.  Through  the  heart,  Bellaria,  by  this  pre- 
vention. 

Bel.  Be  eafy  then  ;  for  all  the  powers  of  hell 
iliall  never  part  us, 

SCENE    XX. 

ro  them,  Sir  AVA  RICE,  Toung  PEDANT. 

Sir  Av.  Hey  !  what  have  we  here  ?  my  wife, 
and  fifter,  and  Sir  Harry,  and  ail  the  world  ! 

Sir  Har.  Death  and  the  devil !  what  does  this 
mean  ? 

Sir  Av.  Nay,  good  people  !  how  came  you  all 
here  ? 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  how  came  you  all  here?  for  I 
will  know  before  any  one  go  out 

Pin.  Sir,  I  beg  to  be  excus'd — [Offering  to  go. 

Sir  Har.  Not  a  ftep :  I  Ihall  have  bufinefs  for 
you.  I'll  fee  by  what  law  thefe  people  make  a 
publick  rendezvous  of  my  fon's  chambers. 

Sir  Av.  Your  fon's  chambers,  Sir  Harry  ! 

Y,  Ped.  That  they  were  his,  datur  ~~X.hd.i  they 
are  his,  ?}egatur— for  the  time  that  they  were  lent 
for,  is  expir'd — ergOj  they  were  his,  but  are  not. 

L.  Lucy.  7  ^j^^^.,^  ^^.^  p 

L.   Lr'A.    3 

Sir  Har.  Were  his,  but  are  nor—What,  have 
you  fold  thefe  too,  Harry  ! 

Wild.  'Twill  cut. 

Sir  Har.  Speak,  Sir;  why  don't  you  fpeak^ 
are  not  thefe  your  chambers  ? 

Wild.  No,  Sir. 

Sir  Av.  His ! 

T  '^  L.  Lucy, 
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L.  L'-CY.  His,  indeed  ! 

L.  Gra.  What  do  you  think.  Sir  Harry,  I 
fhou'd  do  in  your  fon's  chambers  ? 

L.  Lucy.  Or  what  do  you  fee  here  like  the 
apartment  of  a  beau — but  I  afk  pardon.  Your 
fon  is  a  lawyer. 

Omnes.  a  lawyer  !    Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Gra.  In  fhort.  Sir  Harry,  your  fon  is  as 
great  a  rake  as  any  in  town. 

Y.  Ped.  And  as  ignorant  as  any  at  the  uni  verfity. 

L.  Lucy,  Ay,  or  as  one  half  of  his  brother 
Templars. 

Sir  Av,  And  as  great  a  rogue,  I'm  afraid,  as 
the  other  half. 

Sir  Har.  He  (hall  be  as  great  a  beggar  then 
as  thofe  that  are  honed. 

Wild.  That,  Sir,  an  honeft  captain  of  my  ac- 
quaintance will  prevent  j  for  as  they  were  my 
locks  that  were  broke  open,  he  has  given  up  thole 
articles  you  were  pleafed  to  enter  into,  to  me  and 
my  ufe.  For  which  I  am  to  thank  the  honed  coun- 
fellor  Ratfbanej  into  whofe  pollefllon  you  have 
given  a  bond  of  annuity  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

Sir  Har.  Cheated  I  abus'd  1  dog  !  villain  ! — 

ha !  I'll  fee  whether  I  am  able  to  recover  it 

\_Searches  PincetV  pockets,  throMos  out 
federal  papers ,  and  pulls  his  wig  off, 

"Wild.  It's  beyond  your  fearch,  I  allure  you. 

Pin.  Help  !  murder  ! 

Ver.  Nay,  Sir  Harry  ! 

Sir  Har.  Dog  !  rafcal  ! — I'll  be  revenged  on 
you  all 
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SCENE    XXI. 

Sir  AVARICE,  Toung  PEDANT,  Lady  LUCY, 
Lady  GRAVELY,  WILDING,  VEROMIL, 
VALENTINE,  BELLARIA,  CLARISSA, 
and  PINCET. 

Ver.  \_taking  up  a  letter. '\  Here's  one  of  your 
papers.  Sir — \^Jtarts\  Gilbert,  my  father's  fervant  I 
—-[^looking  on  the  letter']  By  heav'ns  !  my  brother's 
hand  too — then  my  curiollty  is  pardonable. 

[Reads  it^ 

Pin-.  Heaven  I  fee  is  juft. 

Ver.  Prodigious ! — Gentlemen,  I  beg  that  man 
may  be  fecur'd. 

Wild.  He  is  my  fervant.  Sir. 

Ver,  He  formerly  was  my  father's — This  let- 
ter here,  which  is  from  my  brother  to  him,  will 
inform  you  farther. 

''  Gilbert, 
"  I  received  yours,  and  (Tiou'd  have  paid  you 
**  your  half  year's  annuity  long  fince,  but  I  have 
*'  had  urgent  occafions  for  my  money — You  fay, 
*^  it  is  hard  to  be  reduced  to  your  primitive  de- 
*^  gree,  when  you  have  vcntur'd  your  foul  to  raife 
"  yourfelf  to  a  higher;  and  a  little  after  have  the 
*^  impudence  to  threaten  to  difcover — difcover  if 
"  you  dare — you  will  then  find  you  have  ventur'd 
^*  your  body  too;  and  that  perjury  will  entitle  you 
*^  to  the  fame  reward,  as  you  audacioufly  fay  for- 

^*  gery  will  me expedl  to  hear  no  more  from 

**  rae.  You  may  difcover  if  you  pleafe,  but  you 
*^  fhall  find  I  will  not  fpare  that  money  which 
*'  your  roguery  has  aflided  me  in  getting,  to  have 
'f  the  life  qf  him  who  is  ih.t  caufe  of  my  lofing  it. 

J.  Verqmil." 

Pin.  If  there  yet  want  a  flronger  confirmation 

— I,  Sir,   the  wretch  whom  the  hopes  of  riches 

Iiave  betray'd  to  be  a  villain,  will  openly  attefl  the 

T  4  difcovery. 
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difcovery,  and  by  a  fecond  appearance  in  a  pub- 
lick  court  reftore  the  lawful  heir  what  my  firil 
coming  there  h:is  robbed  him  of. 
Bel.  Is  thir.  poffible  ? 

Ver.  Yes,  my  fweet 1  am  now  again  that 

Veromil,  to  v  hom  you  fir'',  were  promised,  and 
from  whofe  breaft  nothing  can  tear  you  more. 
Sir  Avarice,  you  may  be  at  eafe  j  for  it  is  now  in 
my  power  to  o.Ter  up  a  better  fortune  to  this  la- 
dy's m.erit,  than  any  of  her  pretenders, 

Bel.  No  fortune  can  ever  add  to  my  love  for 
you,  nor  lofs  diminilli  it. 

Sir  Av.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
Ver.  That  fortune.  Sir,  which  recommended 
me  to  this  lady's  father,  and  which  by  forgery  and 
perjury  I  was  depriv'd  of,   my  happy  liars  now 
promife  to  reftore  me. 

Pn,^  You  need  not  doubt  your  fuccefs.  The 
other  evidence  to  the  deed  has  been  touched  with 
the  fame  fcruples  of  confcience,  and  will  be  very 
ready  on  an  aiTur'd  pardon  to  recant. 

Wild,  Dear  Veromil,  le:  me  embrace  thee.  I 
am  heartily  glad  I  have  been  inftrumentai  in  the 
procuring  your  happinefs  j  and  tho'  it  is  with  my 
miftrefs,  I  wifh  you  joy  fincerely. 

Ver.  Wilding,  I  thank  you  s  and  in  return,  I 

wifli  you  may  be  reftor'd  into  your  father's  favour. 

Wild.  I  make  peace  with  fword  in  hand,  and 

queftion  not  but  to  bring  the  old  gentleman  to  rea- 

fon. 

Bel.  There  yet  remains  a  quarrel  in  the  com- 
pany, which  I  would  reconcile — ClarilTa,  I  think 
I  read  forgivenefs  in  your  face  j  and  I  am  fure 
penitence  is  very  plain  in  Valentine's. 

Val.  I  am  too  much  criminal  to  hope  for  par- 
don. Yet,  if  my  fault  may  be  atoned  for,  I  will 
employ  my  utmoft  care  to  do  it.  Cou'd  I  think 
the  acquifition  of  fortune  any  recommendation. 
Sir  Avarice  has  obliged  himfelf  to  pay  me  fevea 
thouland  pounds  on  this  lady's  marriage. 

Sir 
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Sir  Av.  The  conditions  are  not  fulfili'dj  3ir, 
and 

Val.  Not  'till  fhe  is  married,  Sir.  As  you  have 
not  been  pleafed  to  mention  to  whom,  Veromil 
will  fill  the  place  as  well  as  any  other. 

SirAv.  Sir! 

Val.  Sir,  what  you  have  agreed  to  give  is  but 
my  own;  your  conditions  of  delivering  ic  arc 
as  fcandalous  as  your  retaining  it :  fo  you  ma:y 
make  a  buftle,  and  lofe  as  much  reputation  as  you 
pieafe  j  but  the  money  you  will  be  obliged  to  pay. 

Sir  Av,  And  pray.  Sir,  why  did  you  invite  all 
this  company  hither  ? 

Val.  How  fome  of  it  came  here,  I  know  no 
more  than  you  do. 

L.  Gr  A.  I  can  only  account  for  myfelf  and  fifter. 

L/.  Lucy.  Ay,  my  fifter  and  I  came  together. 

Wild.  Mine  is  a  long  ftory  j  but  I  will  divert 
you  all  with  it  fome  other  time. 

Pin,  May  1  then  hope  your  pardon  ?     v 

Ver.  Deferve  it,  and  I  will  try  to  get  his  ma- 
jefty's  for  you,  which  will  do  you  moft  fervice. 

S  C  E  N  E  Z/?;^  lajl. 
•To  them,   a  SERVANT. 

Serv.  An't  pieafe  your  honour,  your  honour's 
brother,  Mr.  Pedant,  is  juft  come  to  town,  and  is 
at  home  now  with  Sir  Harry  Wilding. 

Sir  Av.  Then  all  my  hopes  are  fruftrated.  Get 
chairs  to  the  door. 

Ver,  This  is  lucky  news  indeed  !  and  may  be 
fo  for  you  too.  Wilding :  for  Sir  Harry  is  too 
good-humour'd  a  man  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
univerfal  fatisfadion  of  a  company.  I  hope  this 
lady  will  prevent  the  uneafinefs  of  another. 

\ro  ClarifTa. 

Val.  This  generofity  (labs  me  tp  the  foul — 
Oh  1  my  Veromil !  nqy  friend  !  let  this  embrace 
teftify  my  repentance. 

Ver. 
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Ver.  And  bury  what  is  paft. 

Val.  Generous,  noble  foul  ! 

Ver.  Madam,  give  me  leave  to  join  your  hands. 

Bel.  Nay,  fmce  I  have  been  the  unfortunate 
caufe  of  ieparating  them,  I  mud  afTiH:. 

Cla.  I  know  not  whether  the  world  will  par- 
don my  forgiving  you but 

Val.  Oh !  fay  no  more,  left  I  am  loft  in  too 
exceffive  joy. 

L.  Lucy.  Indeed  I  think  Ihe  need  not. 

L.  Gra.  [T'oWild.]  Your  excufes  to  me  are 
vain.  We  have  both  difcover'd  you  to  be  a  vil- 
lain. I  have  feen  the  affignation  you  made  my 
fifter,  and  flie  has  feen  mine  :  fo  you  may  be  af- 
fured  we  will  neither  of  us  fpeak  to  you  more. 

Wild.  I  hope  to  give  you  fubftantial  reafons 
for  my  conduct ;  at  leaft  my  fecrecy  you  may  be 
affured  of. 

Sir  Av.  Come  gentlemen  and  ladies,  we  will 
now  adjourn,  if  you  pleafe,  to  my  houfe  -,  where. 
Sir,  [/<?  Ver.]  if  my  brother  and  you  agree  (as  cer- 
tainly you  will,  if  you  prove  your  title  to  your 
father's  eftate)  I  have  nothing  to  fay  againft  your 
match. 

Y.  Fed.  Nor  againft  my  returning  to  the  uni- 
verfity,  I  hope. 

Ver.  Sir  Avarice,  I  wait  on  you  j  and  before 
the  conclufion  of  this  evening,  I  hope  you  will 
not  have  a  difcontented  mind  in  your  houfe.  Come, 
my  dear  Bellaria ;  after  fo  many  tempefts,  our 
fortune  once  more  puts  on  a  ferene  afpedl  j  once 
more  we  have  that  happinefs  in  view,  which 
crowns  the  fuccefs  of  virtue,  conftancy,  and  love. 

All  love,  as  folly,  libertines  difclaim  j 
And  children  call  their  folly  by  its  name. 
Thofe  joys  v/hich  from  its  pureft  fountains  flow. 
No  boy,  no  fool,  no  libertine  can  know  : 
Heav'n  meant  fo  bleft,  fo  exquifite  a  fate, 


But  to  reward  the  virtuous  and  the  great. 
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EPILOGUE. 

Written  by  a  Friend,  and  fpoken  by  Mrs.  Giffard. 

QRITICKS,  no  doubt ^  you  think  I  come  to  pray 

Tour  -par don i  for  this  foolijh^  virtuous  play. 
As  Papiftsj  by  a  faint-,  fo  authors  pra£life. 
To  get  their  crimes  atoned  foi%  by  an  a5irefs. 
Our  author  too  wou'd  fain  have  brought  me  to  it  • 
But^  faith  I   I  come  to  beg  yoiCd  damn  the  poet.  ' 

What  did  the  dullard  mean,  by  flopping  fhort. 
And  bringing  in  a  hufhand  to  fpoil  fport  ? 
No  fooner  am  I  in  my  lovefs  arms. 
But — pop-^my  hufhand  all  our  joys  alarms  ! 
— Madam,  to  fave  your  virtue,  cries  Sir  Bard,        T 
/  was  gblig'd—To  fave  my  virtue  I —Lard  !  I 

A  Woman  is  her  own  fufficient  guard,  \ 

For,  fpight  of  all  the  flrength  which  men  rely  in. 
We  very  rarely  fall without  complying. 

Some  modern  bards,  to  pleafe  you  better  Jkiird, 
Had,  without  fcruple,  the  whole  thing  fulfiWdl 
Hadfent  us  off  together,  and  left  you  in 
A  fad  fufpence,  to  guefs  what  we  are  doing ; 
Then  fans  had  hid  the  virtuous  ladies  faces. 
And  cuckolds  hats  had  fjje Iter' d  their  grimaces. 
But  ours,  forfooth,  will  argue  that  the  fl  age' 
Was  meant  t" improve,  and  not  debauch  the  age. 
PfJjaw  I  to  improve  I —the  ft  age  was  jirft  defign'd. 
Such  as  they  are,  to  reprefent  mankind. 
And,  fince  a  poet  ought  to  copy  nature, 
A  cuckold,  fuve,  were  not  Jo  firange  a  creature. 

Well,  tho'  our  poet's  very  modeji  mufe, 
Cou'd,  to  my  wifh,  fo  fmall  a  thing  refufe. 

Critics,  to  damn  him,  fure,  will  be  fo  civil . 

That's  ne'er  refus'd  by  critic ks 'or  the  devil. 

But  fhou'd  we  both  a£l  parts  fo  very  f  range. 
And,  tho'  I  afk,  fhou'd  you  refufe  revenge ; 
Oh !  may  this  curfe  alone  attend  your  lives  I 
May  ye  have  all  Bellarias  to  your  wives  l 

Sun 
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Sunf^  by  Mifs  Thornowets,  in  the  5econd  Ad, 

I. 

LIKE  the  whig  and  the  tory. 
Are  prude  and  coquette  j 
From  love  thefe  feek  glory. 

As  thole  do  from  ftate. 
No  prude  or  coquette 

My  vows  fliall  attend, 
No  tory  I'll  get, 

No  whig  for  a  friend. 

The  man  who  by  reafon 

His  life  doth  fupporr. 
Ne'er  rifes  to  treafon. 

Ne'er  finks  to  a  court. 
By  virtue,  not  party, 

Does  adlions  commend  ; 
My  foul  Ihall  bz  hearty 

Towards  fuch  a  friend. 

III. 

The  v/oman  who  [;rizes 

No  fool's  empty  praife ; 
Who  cenfure  defpifes, 

Yet  virtue  obeys; 
With  innocence  airy. 

With  gaiety  wife. 
In  every  thing  wary, 

In  nothing  precife  : 

lY. 
When  truth  llie  difcovers, 

She  ceafes  difdain  j 
Nor  hunts  after  lovers. 

To  give  only  pain. 
So  lovely  a  creature, 

To  worlds  I'd  prefer; 
Of  bountiful  Nature 

Afl^  nothing  but  her. 


Sung  in  the  Third  Adl,  by  the  fame  Perfon. 

I. 

VAIN,  Belinda,  are  your  wiles, 
_„  .,     Vain  are  all  your  artful  fmiles. 
While,  like  a  bully,  you  invite. 
And  then  decline  th'  approaching  fight. 
II. 
Various  are  the  little  arts. 
Which  you  ufe  to  conquer  hearts  ; 
By  empty  threats  he  would  affright, 
And  you,  by  empty  hopes,  delight. 

III. 

Cowards  may  by  him   be  brav'd  ; 
Fops  may  be  by  you  enflav'd ; 
Men  wou'd  he  vanquilh,  or  you  bind. 
He  m.uft  be  brave,  and  you  be  kind. 
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WITH    A 

PUPPET-SHOW, 

call'd   the 

Pleasures  of  the  Town. 

Firftafted  at  the  Hay-Market  in  1729,  and  re- 
vived fome  years  after  at  Drury-Lane,  when  it 
was  revifed,  and  greatly  alter'd  by  the  Author, 
as  now  printed. 


-•*—————  Quis  iniqus 
Tarn  patiens  urbis,  tarn  ferreus,  ut  teneat  fe  ? 

Jvv;  Sat.  I. 


PROLOGUE. 

Spoken   by   Mr.    JONES. 

cr'O  0  long  the  Tragick  Mufe  hath  aw*d  the  ft  age. 
And  fright' tied  wives  and  children  with  her  rage, 
'Too  long  Drawcanfir  roars^  Parthenope  weepSy 
While  ev'ry  lady  cries ^  and  critickfteeps. 
With  ghofts^  rapes y  murders^  tender  hearts  they  wound^ 
Or  elfe,  like  thunder,  terrify  with  found. 
When  the  fkiWd  a£frefs  to  her  weeping  eyes. 
With  artful  Jigh,  the  handkerchief  applies. 
How  grieved  each  fympathizing  nymph  appears  I 
And  box  and  gallery  both  melt  in  tears. 
Or  when,  in  armour  of  Corinthian  brafs, 
Heroick  a5l  or  ft  ares  you  in  the  face. 
And  cries  aloud  with  emphafis  that's  fit,  on 
Liberty,  freedom,  liberty  and  Briton ! 
While  frozvning,  gaping  for  applaiife  he  ftands^ 
What  generous  Briton  can  refufe  his  hands  ? 
Like  the  tame  animals  defign^d  for  fhow, 
Tou  have  your  cues  to  clap,  as  they  to  bow ; 
'Taught  to  commend,  your  judgments  have  7iofhare\ 
By  chance  you  guefs  aright,  by  cha7ice  you  err. 

But  handkerchiefs  and  Britain  laid  aftde, 
To-night  we  mean  to  laugh,  and  not  to  chide. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  fools  were  held  in  fafhion^ 
Tho' now,  alas  I  all  banifFd  from  the  nation, 
A  merry  j eft er  had  reformed  his  lord. 
Who  wou'd  have  fcorn*d  the  fterner  Stoick's  word. 

Vol.  I.  U  Bred 


PROLOGUE. 

^red  in  Democrilus  his  laughi^tg  fchools^ 
Our  Author  flies  fad  Her  adit  us'  rules  : 
No  tears,  no  terror  plead  in  his  behalf', 
The  aim  of  Farce  is  but  to  make  you  laugh. 
Beneath  the  tragick  or  the  comick  name. 
Farces  and  puppet -floovos  ne^er  mifs  of  fame. 
Since  then,  in  borrowed  drcfs,  they've  pleas' d  the  towny 
Condemn  them  7iot,  appearing  in  their  own. 


Smiles  we  expe^  from  the  good-natur' d  few 
As  ye  are  done  by,  ye  malicious,  do  -, 
And  kindly  laugh  at  him^  who  laughs  at  you. 
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ACT     I.      SCENE     I. 

LucKLEss's  Roo?7i  ill  Mrs,  Money  wood's 
Houfe. 

Mrs,   MONEYWOOD,   HARRIOT, 
LUCKLESS. 

MoNEYWOOD. 

^^  E  VER  tell  me,  Mr.  Liicklefs,  of  your 
play,  and  your  play.  I  tell  you,  I  muft 
^  be  paid.  I  would  no  more  depend  on  a 
benefit-night  of  an  unacled  play,  than  I  would  on 
a  benefit-ticket  in  an  undrawn  lottery.  Cou'd  I 
have  guefs'd  that  I  had  a  poet  in  my  houfe  !  Cou'd 
I  have  look'd  for  a  poet  under  lac'd  cloaths  ! 

Luck.  Why  not  ?  fince  you  may  often  find 
poverty  under  them  ;  nay,  they  are  commonly 
the  figns  of  it.  And,  therefore,  why  may  not  a 
poet  be  feen  in  them  as  well  as  a  courtier  ? 

Money.  Do  you  make  a  jefl  of  my  misfor- 
tune. Sir  ? 

Luck.  Rather  my  misfortune.  I  am  fure  I  have 
a  better  title  to  poverty  than  you  j  for,  notwich- 
ftanding  the  handfomx  figure  I  make,  unlefs  you 
are  fo  good  to  invite  me,  I  am  afraid  I  fliali 
fcarce  prevail  on  my  flomach  to  dine  to-day. 

U  3  Money. 
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Money.  O  never  fear  that:  you  will  never 
want  a  dinner  till  you  have  dined  at  all  the  eat- 

iir^-houlds  round. No  one  Ihuts  their  doors 

a^d'mit  you  the  firft  tiinej  and  1  think  you  are  fo 
kTnd,  ieldom  to  trouble  them  a  fecond. 

Luck.  No. And  if  you  will  give  me  leave 

to  walk  out  of  your  doors,  the  Devil  take  me  if 
ever  I  come  into  'em  again. 

Money.  Pay  me,  Sir,  what  you  owe  me,  and 
walk  away  whenever  you  pleafe. 

Luck.  With  ail  my  heart,  Madam  ;  get  me  a 
pen  and  inl<,  and  I'll  give  you  my  note  for  it  im- 
mediately. . 

Money,  Your  note!  who  will  dilcount  it? 
Not  your  bookfelier;  for  he  has  as  many  of  your 
notes,  as  he  has  of  your  works  -,  both  gcod  laft- 
ing  ware,  and  which  are  never  likeiy  to  go  out  of 
his  fnop,  and  his  fcrutoire. 

Has  .  Nay,  but  Madam,  'tis  barbarous  to  in- 
fult  him  in  this  manner. 

Money.  No  doubt  you'll  take  his  part.  Pray, 
get  you  about  your  bufinefs.  I  fuppofe  he  intends 
to  pay  me,  by  ruining  you.  Get  you  in  this  in- 
ftant ':  and  remember,  if  ever  I  fee  you  with  him 
again,  I'll  turn  you  out  of  doors. 

SCENE    II. 
LUCKLESS,  Mrs.  MONEYWOOD, 

Luck.  Difcharge  all  your  ill-nature  on  me. 
Madam,  but  fpare  poor  Mifs  Harriot. 

Money.  Oh  1  then  it  is  plain.    I  have  lufpec^^ 
ed  your  familiarity  a  lon^  while.    You  are  a  f  - 
man.     Is  it  not  enough  to  ftay  three  month 
my  houfe  without  paying  me  a  farthing,  but  you 
mud  ruin  my  child  ?  ^^    ,  -r    i  ij 

Luck.  I  love  her  as  my  foul.  Had  I  the  world, 
rd  give  it  her  all.  ^^^^^^^ 
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Money.  But  as  you  happen  tohave  nothing  in  the 
v/orld,  1  define  you  wou'd  have  nothing  to  fay  to 
her.  I  fiippofe  you  wou'd  have  fettled  all  your  caf- 
tles  in  the  air.  Oh  !  I  wifn  you  had  liv'd  in  one  of 
thenn,  inftead  of  my  houfe.  Well,  I  am  refolv'd, 
v/hen  you  are  gone  away  (which  I  heartily  hope 
will  be  very  foon)  I'll  hang  over  my  door  in  great 
red  letters,  '^  No  Lodgings  for  Poets." — Sure  ne- 
was  fuch  a  gueft  as  you  have  been.  My  floor  is  all 
fpoii'd  with  ink,  my  windows  with  verfes,  and  my 
door  has  been  almoft  beat  down  with  duns. 

Luck.  Would  your  houfe  had  been  beaten dov/n, 
and  every  thing  but  mydearKarriotcrufli'd  under  it. 

Money.  Sir-  Sir 

Luck.  Madam,  Madam  !  I  will  attack  you  at 
your  own  weapons  j  I  will  pay  you  in  your  own 
coin. 

Money.  I  wifh  you'd  pay  me  in  any  coin.  Sir, 

Luck.  Look  ye.  Madam,  I'll  do  as  much  as  a 
reafonable  woman  can  require ;  I'll  fhew  you  all  I 
have;  and  give  you  all  I  have  too,  if  you  pleafe  to 
accept  it.  [^Turm  bis  pockets  injide  out. 

Money.  I  will  not  be  us'd  in  this  manner.  No, 
Sir,  I  will  be  paid,  if  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  law. 

Luck.  By  whar  law  you  v/ili  put  money  into  my 
pocket,  I  know  not;  for  I  never  he:ird  of  any  one 
who  got  money  by  the  law,  but  the  lawyers.  I  have 
told  you  already,  and  I  tell  you  again,  that  the  firft 
money  I  get  fhall  be  yours;  and  I  have  great  ex- 
pectations from  my  play.  In  the  mean  time,  your 
ftaying  here  can  be  of  no  fervice,  and  you  may 
poflibly  drive  fome  fine  thoughts  out  of  my  head. 
I  wou'd  write  a  love-fcene,  and  your  daughter 
wou'd  be  more  proper  company,  on  that  occafion, 
than  you. 

Money.  You  wou'd  aft  a  love-fcene,  I  believe; 
but  I  Ihall  prevent  you ;  for  I  intend  to  difpofe  of 
myfelf  before  my  daughter. 

Luck.  Difpofe  of  you rfelf! 

U  4  Money. 
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Money.   Yes,  Sir,  difpofe  of  myfelf 'Tia 

very  well  known,  that  I  have  had  very  good  of- 
fers fince  my  laft  dear  hiifband  died.  I  might 
have  had  an  attorney  of  New-Inn,  or  Mr.  Fillpoc 
the  excifeman  :  yes,  I  had  my  choice  of  two  par- 
fons,  or  a  dodor  of  phyfick  s  and  yet  I  flighted 
them  all ;  yes,  I  flighted  them  for^for — for  you. 

Luck.  For  me  I    " 

Money.  Yes,  you  have  fcen  too  vlflble  marks  of 
my  pajfTion  i  too  vifible  for  my  reputation.  [^Sobbing. 

Luck.  I  have  heard  very  loud  tokens  of  your 
pafiion ;  but  I  rather  took  it  for  the  pafTion  of 
anger  than  of  love. 

Money.  O  !  it  was  love,  indeed.  Nothing  but 
love,  upon  my  foul. 

Luck.  The  Devil !  This  way  of  dunning  is 
worfe  than  the  other. 

Money.  If  thou  canfl:  not  pay  me  in  money, 
let  me  have  it  in  love. — If  I  break  through  the 

modefty  of  my  fex,  let  m.y  paflion  excufe  it. 

I  know  the  world  will  call  it  an  impudent  action  ; 
but  if  you  will  let  me  referve  all  I  have  to  my- 
felf, I  will  make  myfelf  yours  for  ever. 

Luck.  Toil,  loll,  loll  1 

Money.  And  is  this  the  manner  you  receive 
my  declaration,  you  poor  beggarly  fellow  ?  You 
fhall  repent  this ;  remember  you  fliall  repent  it, 
remember  that.  I'll  fliew  you  the  revenge  of  an 
jnjur'd  woman. 

Luck.  I  fliall  never  repent  any  thing  that  rids 
me  of  you,  I  am  fure. 

SCENE    III. 
LUCKLESS,    HARRIOT. 

Luck.  Dear  Harriot ! 

Har.  I  have  waited  an  opportunity  to  return 
to  you. 

Luck.  Oh  !  my  dear,  I  am  fo  fick  ! 

Har. 
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Har.  Wha,t's  the  matter  ? 

L,ucK.  Oh  !    your  mother  !  your  mother  ! 

Har.  What,  has  flie  been  Icolding  ever  fince? 

Luck.  Worle  !    worfe  ! 

Har.  Heav'n  forbid,  fhe  fhould  threaten  to 
go  to  law  with  you. 

Luck.  Oh,  worfe  !  worfe  !  fhe  threatens  to  go 
to  church  with  me.  She  has  m,ade  me  a  generous 
offer,  that  if  I  will  but  marry  her,  llie  will  fuffer 
me  to  fettle  all  Ihe  has  upon  her. 

Har.  Generous  creature  !  Sure  you  will  not 
refift  the  propofal  ? 

Luck.  Hum  !  what  would  you  advife  me  to  ? 

Har.  Oh,  take  her,  take  her,  by  all  means ; 
you  will  be  the  prettied,  fined,  loveliefl",  fweeteft 
couple—Ah  !  what  a  delicate  difh  of  matrimony 
you  will  make?  Her  age  with  your  youth,  her 
avarice  with  your  extravagance,  and  her  fcoldino- 
with  your  poetry.  ^ 

Luck.  Nay,  but  I  am  ferious,  and  I  defire  you 
wou'd  be  fo.  You  know  my  unhappy  circum- 
itances,  and  your  mother's  wealth.  It  would  be 
at  lead  a  prudent  match. 

Har.  Oh  !  extremiely  prudent,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  the 
world  will  fay.  Lard  !  who  could  have  thought  Mr. 
Lucklefs  had  had  fo  much  prudence.  This  one 
adion  will  overbalance  all  the  follies  of  your  life. 
Luck.  Faith,  I  think  it  will:  but,  dear  Harriot,* 
how  can  I  think  of  lofmg  you  for  ever  ?  And  yet, 
as  our  affairs  Hand,  I  fee  no  pollibility  of  our  be- 
ing happy  together.  ^  It  will  be  fome  pleafure 
too,  that  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  ferve  you. 
Believe  me  it  is  with  the  utmoft  reluctance  I  think 
of  parting  with  you.  For  if  it  was  in  my  power 
to  have  you — 

Har.  Oh,  I  am  very  much  oblig'd  to  you— 
I  believe  you— Yes,  you  need  not  fwear,  I  be- 
lieve you. 

Luck.  And  can  you  as  eafily  confult  prudence, 

and 
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and  pare  with  me  ?  for  I  wou'd  not  buy  my  own 
happinefs  at  the  price  of  yours. 

Har.  1  thank  you,  Sir Part  with  you— . 

intolerable  vanity  ! 

Luck.  Then  1  am  refolv'd  ;  and  fo,  my  good 
landlady,  have  at  you. 

Har.  Stay,  Sir,  let  me  acquaint  you  with  one 
thing  J  you  are  a  villain  !  and  don't  think  I'm 
vex'd  at  any  thing,  but  that  I  fhould  have  been 
fuch  a  fool,  as  ever  to  have  had  a  good  opinion 
of  you.  [Crying. 

Luck.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  caught  by  Jupiter!  And 
did  my  dear  Harriot  think  me  in  earned  ? 

Har.  And  was  you  not  in  earneft  ? 

Luck.  What,  to  part  witn  thee  ?  A  pretty 
woman  will  be  fooner  in  earneft  to  part  with  her 
beauty,  or  a  great  man  with  his  power. 

Har.  I  wilh  I  were  affur'd  of  the  fincerity  of 
your  love, 

A  I  R,     Btttter'd  Peafe; 

Luck.  Does  my  deareft  Hariot  afk 

What  for  love  I  wou'd  purfue  ? 
"Wou'd  you,  charmer,  know  what  tafk 
I  wou'd  undertake  for  you  ? 

Afk  the  bold  ambitious,  what 
He  for  honours  wou'd  atchieve  ? 

Or  the  gay  voluptuous,  that 

Which  he'd  not  for  pleafure  give  ? 

Afk  the  mifer  what  he'd  do, 

To  amafs  exceflive  gain  ? 
Or  the  faint,  what  he'd  purfue. 

His  widi'd  Heav'n  to  obtain  ? 

Thefe  I  wou'd  attempt,  and  more  : 
For  Oh  !  my  Harriot  is  to  me, 

All  ambition,  pleafure,  ftore. 
Or  what  Heav'n  icfclf  can  be  ! 

Har. 
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Har.  Wou'd  my  deareft  Lucklefs  know. 
What  his  conftanc  Harriot  can 
Her  tender  love  and  faith  to  fiiow, 
For  her  dear,  her  only  man. 

AfK  the  vain  coquette,  what  flie 
For  men's  adoration  wou'd ; 

Or  from  cenfure  to  be  free, 
AfK  the  vile  cenforious  prude. 

In  a  coach  and  fix  to  ride. 

What  the  mercenary  jade, 
Or  the  widow  to  be  bride 

To  a  briik  broad-fnoulder'd  blade. 

All  thefe  i  wou'd  attempt  for  thee, 
Cou'd  I  but  thy  paffion  fix  ; 

Thy  will  my  fole  commander  he, 
And  thy  arms  my  coach  and  fix. 

Money,  [wilbin.]  Harriot,  Harriot. 

Har.  Hear  the  dreadful  fummons,  adieu.  I 
will  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  feeing  you  again. 

Luck.  Adieu,  my  pretty  charmer  j  go  thy  ways 
for  the  firft  of  thy  fex. 


SCENE     IV, 

LUCKLESS,   JACK. 

L<ucK.  So  !  what  news  bring  you  ? 

Jack.  An't  pleafe  your  honour,  I  have  been  at 
my  lord's,  and  his  lordihip  thanks  you  for  the 
favour  you  have  off'er'd  of  reading  your  play  to 
himj  but  he  has  fuch  a  prodigious  deal  of  bufi- 
nefs,  he  begs  to  be  excus'd.  I  have  been  with 
Mr.  Keyber  too  :  he  m.ade  me  no  anfw^er  at  all, 
Mr.  Bookweight  wiii  be  here  immicdiately. 

Luck.  Jack, 

Jack.  Sir. 

Luck.  Fetch  my  other  hat  hither.  Carry  it  to 
the  pawnbroker's* 

Jack, 
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JACK..  To  your  honour's  own  pawnbroker? 

Luck.  Ay— And  in  thy  way  home,  call  at  the 
cook's  fliop.  So,  one  way  or  other,  I  find  my 
head  mufl  always  provide  for  my  belly. 

SCENE    V. 
LUCKLESS,    WIT  MO  RE. 

Luck.  I  am  furprized  !  dear  Witmore  ! 
Wit.  Dear  Hairy  ! 

Luck.  This  is  kind,  indeed;  but  I  do  not 
more  wonder  at  finding  a  man  in  this  age,  who 
can  be  a  friend  to  adverfity,  than  that  fortune 
fliould  be  fo  much  my  friend,  as  to  dire6l  you  to 
me  J  for  (he  is  a  lady  I  have  not  been  much  in- 
debted to  lately. 

Wit.  She  who  told  me,  I  afiiire  you,   is   one 
you  have  been  indebted  to  a  long  while. 
Luck.  Whom  do  you  mean  ? 
Wit.  One  who  complains  of  your  unkindnefs 
in  not  vifiting  her  ;  Mrs.  Lovewood. 
Luck.  Doll  thou  vifit  there  itill,  then  ? 
W'^iT,  I  throw  an   idle  hour  away  there  fome^ 
times.     When  1  am  in  an  ill-humour,  I  am  hue 
of  feeding  it  there  with  all  the  fcandal  in   tov/n  ; 
for  no  bawd  is   half  fo  diligent  in  looking  after 
girls   with  an  uncrack'd  maidenhead,    as   ihc   in 
fearching  out  women  with  crack'd  reputations. 

Luck.  The  much  more  infamous  office  of  the 
two. 

Wit.  Thou  art  flill  a  favourer  of  the  women, 
I  find. 

Luck.  Ay,  the  women  and  themufesj  the  high 
oads  to  beggary. 
WiT.What.arr  thou  not  cured  offcribblingyet? 
Luck.  No,  fcribbling  is  as  impoflible  to  cure 
as  the  gout. 

Wit.  And  as  fure  a  fign  of  poverty  as  the  gout 
of  riches.     'Sdeath  !  in  an  age  of  learning  and  true 
politenefs,  where  a  man  might  fucceed  by  his  me- 
rit. 
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rit,  there  would  be  Tome  encouragement.  But 
now,  when  party  and  prejudice  carry  all  before 
them  ;  when  learning  is  decried,  wit  not  under- 
ftood,  when  the  theatres  are  puppet-fhows,  and 
the  comedians  ballad-fingers  i  when  fools  lead 
the  town,  wou'd  a  man  think  to  thrive  by  his  wit  ? 
Ifyoumuft  write,  write  nonfenfe,  write  operas, 
write  Hurlothrumbos,  fet  up  an  oratory,  and 
preach  nonfenfe,  and  you  may  meet  with  encou- 
ragement enough.  Be  profane,  be  fcurrilous,  be 
immodeft;  if  you  wou'd  receive  applaufe,  deferve 
to  receive  fentence  at  the  Old  Bailey  ;  and  if  you 
wou'd  ride  in  a  coach,  deferve  to  ride  in  a  cart. 

Luck.  You  are  warm,  my  friend. 

Wit.  It  is  becaufe  I  am  your  friend.  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  the  man  I  love  ridiculed  by  fools,  by 
idiots. — To  hear  a  fellow,  who  had  he  been  born 
a  Chinefe,  had  ftarv'd  for  want  of  genius,  to  have 
been  even  the  lowed  mechanick,  tofs  up  his  empty 
noddle  with  an  affeded  difdain  of  what  he  has  not 
underftood;  and  women  abufing  what  they  have 
neither  fcen  nor  read,  from  an  unreafonable  pre- 
judice to  an  honeft  fellow,  whom  they  have  not 
known.  If  thou  wilt  write  againft  all  thefe  reafons, 
get  a  patron,  be  pimp  to  fome  worthlefs  man  of 
quality,  write  panegyricks  on  him,  flatter  him  with 
as  many  virtues  as  he  has  vices.  Then,  perhaps, 
you  will  engage  his  lordfhip,  his  lordfhip  engages 
the  town  on  your  fide,  and  then  write  till  your 
arms  ake,  fenfe  or  nonfenfe,  it  will  all  go  down. 

Luck,  Thou  art  too  fatirical  on  mankind.  Ic 
is  poffiole  to  thrive  in  the  world  by  juftifiable 
means. 

Wit.  Ay,  juftifiable,  and  fo  they  are  juftifiable 
by  cullom.  What  does  the  foldier  or  phyfician 
thrive  by,  but  flaughter?  The  lawyer,  but  by  quar- 
rels ?  The  courtier,  but  by  taxes  ?  The  poet,  but 
by  flattery  ?  I  know  none  that  thrive  by  profiting 
mankind,  but  the  hufoandman  and  the  merchant  :• 
the  one  gives  you  the  fruit  of  your  own  foil,  the 

other 
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other  brings  you  chofe  from  abroad  j  and  yet  thefe 
are  reprefented  as  mean  and  mechanical,  and  the 
others  as  honourable  and  glorious. 

Luck.  Well,  but  prithee  leave  railing,  and  tell 
me  what  you  wou'd  advife  me  to  do. 

Wit.  JDo  !  v^hy  thou  art  a  vigorous  young  fel- 
low, and  there  are  rich  widov/s  in  town. 

Luck.  But  I  am  already  engaged. 

Wit.  Why  don't  you  marry  then for  I  fup- 

pofe  you  are  not  mad  enough  to  have  any  engage- 
ment with  a  poor  miilrefs  ? 

Luck.  Even  fo,  faith,  and  fo  heartily,  that  I 
wou'd  not  change  her  for  the  widow  of  a  Crcefus. 

Wit.  Now  thou  art  undone,  indeed.  Matri- 
mony clenches  ruin  beyond  retrieval.  What  un- 
fortunate ftars  wert  thou  born  under  !  Was  it  not 
enough  to  follow  thofe  nine  ragged  jades  the 
mufes,  but  you  muft  faflen  on  fome  earth-born 
miftrefs  as  poor  as  them  ? 

Mar.juu.  [_witbin.']  Order  my  chairmen  to  call 
on  me  at  St.  James's. No,  let  them  ftay. 

Wit.  Heyday  1   whom  the  Devil  have  we  here  ? 

Luck.  The  young  captain.  Sir;  no  lefs  a  per- 
fon,  I  afTure  you. 

SCENE    VI. 
LUCKLESS  WITMORE,  MARPLAY  jun. 

Mar.  jun.  Mr.  Lucklefs,  I  kifs  your  hands 

Sir,  I  am  your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant  j  you 
fee,  Mr.  Lucklefs,  what  power  you  have  over  me. 
I  attend  your  commands,  tho'  feveral  perfons  of 
quality  have  ftaid  ar  court  for  me  above  this  hour. 

Luck.  I  am  obliged  to  you — I  have,  a  tragedy 
for  your  houfe,  Mr.  Marplay. 

Mar.  jun.  Ha  !  if  you  will  fend  it  to  me,  I  will 
give  you  my  opinion  of  it  j  and  if  I  can  make  any 

alterations 
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alterations  in  it  that  will  be  for  its  advantage,  I 
will  do  it  freely. 

V/iT.  Alterations,  Sir  ? 

Mar.  jun.Yes,  Sir,  alterations — I  will  maintain 
it,  let  a  play  be  never  fo  good,  without  alteration 
it  will  do  nothing. 

Wit.  Very  odd,  indeed. 
MAR.jun.  Did  you  ever  write.  Sir? 
Wit.   No,  Sir,  I  thank  Heav'n. 
Mar.  jun.    Oh  !    your   humble  fervant— your 
very  humble  fervant.  Sir.    When  you  write  your- 
fdf,    you    will   find  the    neceffity  of  alterations. 
Why,  Sir,  wou'd  you   guefs   that  I   had   alter'd 
Shakefpeare  ? 

Wit.  Yes  faith.  Sir,  no  one  fooner. 
MAR.jun.  Alack-a-day  !  Was  you  to  fee  the 
plays  when  they  are  brought  to  us,  a  parcel  of 
crude,  undigefted  fluff.  We  are  the  perfons.  Sir, 
who  lick  them  into  form,  that  mould  them  into 
fhape — The  poet  make  the  play  indeed  !  the  co- 
lour-man might  be  as  well  faid  to  make  the  pic- 
ture, or  the  weaver  the  coat :  my  father  and  I, 
Sir,  are  a  couple  of  poetical  tayiors  :  when  a  play 
is  brought  to  us,  we  confider  it  as  a  taylor  does 
his  coat:  we  cut  it,  Sir,  we  cut  it :  and  let  me 
tell  you,  we  have  the  exad  meafure  of  the  town  j 
we  know  how  to  fit  their  tafte.  The  poets,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  are  a  pack  of  ignorant 

Wit.  Hold,  hold.  Sir.  This  is  not  quite  fo  civil 
to  Mr.  Lucklefs  :  befides,  as  I  take  it,  you  have 
have  done  the  town  the  honour  of  writing  yourfelf. 
Mar.  jun.  Sir,  you  are  a  man  of  fenrc,'and  ex- 
prefs  yourfelf  well.  I  did,  as  you  fay,  once  make 
a  fmall  fally  into  ParnaiTus,  took  a'fort  of  flying 
leap  over  {ielicon  :  but  if  ever  they  catch  me 
there  again— Sir,  the  town  have  a  prejudice  to  my 
family;  for  if  any  play  cou'd  have ''made  them 
afliamed  to  damn  it,  mine  mufl.  It  v/as  all  over 
plot.  It  wou'd  have  maoc  half  a  dozen  novels: 
nor  was  it  cram'd  with  a  pack  of  wit- traps,  like 

Congreve 
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Con^^reve  and  Wycherly,  where  every  one  knows 
whe-n  the  joke  was  coming.  I  defy  the  fharpeft 
critick  of  them  all  to  have  known  when  any  jokes 
of  mine  were  coming.  The  dialogue  was  plain, 
eafy,  and  natural,  and  not  one  finglejoke  in  it 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end :  befides.  Sir, 
there  was  one  fcene  of  tender  melancholy  con- 
verfation,  enough  to  have  melted  a  heart  of  Hone; 
and  yet  they  damn'd  it:  and  they  damn'd  them- 
felves  ;  for  they  Ihall  have  no  more  of  mine. 
Wit.  Take  pity  on  the  town,  Sir. 
Mar.  jun.  I  !  No,  Sir,  no.  I'll  write  no  more. 
No  more  j  unlefs  I  am  forc'd  to  it. 

Luck.  That's  no  eafy  thing,  Marplay. 
Mar.  jun.  Yes,  Sir.     Odes,  Odes,  a  man  may 
be  oblig'd  to  write  thofe  you  know. 
Luck.  7  pj     |^     |^^  ,   ^-^^^^^  j-j.^^  indeed. 
Wit.  i 

Luck.  But  about  my  tragedy,  Mr.  Marplay  ? 

Mar.  jun.  I  believe  my  father  is  at  the  play- 

houfe :  if  you  pleafe  we  will  read  it  now  ;  but  I 

niuft  call  on  a  young  lady  firft Hey  !   who's 

there  ?  Is  my  footman  there  ?  Order  my  chair  to 

the  door— Your  fervant,  gentlemen Caro  vien, 

\^Exit  finging. 
Wit.  This  is  the  mofl  finifli'd  gentleman  I  ever 
faw,  and  hath  not,  I  dare  fwear,  his  equal. 
Luck.  If  he  has  j   here  he  comes. 

SCENE    VII. 
LUCKLESS,  WITMORE,  BOOKWEIGHT. 

Luck.  Mr.  Bookweight,  your  very  humble  fer- 
vant. 

Book.  I  was  told.  Sir,  that  you  had  particular 
bufinefs  with  me. 

Luck.  Yes,  Mr.  Bookweight;  I  have  fome- 
thing  to  put  into  your  hands,  I  have  a  play  for 
you,  Mr.  Bookweight. 

Book.  Is  it  accepted.  Sir } 

Luck; 
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Luck,  Not  yer. 

Book.  Oh  !  Sir,  when  it  is,  it  will  be  then  time 
enough  to  talk  about  it.  A  play,  like  a  bill,  is  of 
no  value  till  it  is  accepted  :  nor  indeed  when  it  is, 
very  often.  Bcfides,  Sir,  our  playhoufcs  are  grown 
fo  plenty,  and  our  aftors  fo  I'carce,  that  really 
plays  are  become  very  bad  commodities.  But 
pray,  Sir,  do  you  offer  it  to  the  players  or  the  pa- 
tentees ? 

Luck.  Oh  1  to  the  players,  certainly. 
Book.  You  are  in  the  right  of  that:  but  a  play 
which  will  do  on  the  (lage,  will  not  always  do 
for  us  i    there  are  your  adling  plays,   and  your 
reading  plays. 

Wit.  I  do  not  underhand  that  diflindion. 
Book.  Why,  Sir,  your  ading  play  is  entirely 
fupported  by  the  merit  of  the  ador^  in  which  cafe, 
it  fignifies  very  little  whether  there  be  any  fenfe  in 
it  or  no.  Now  your  reading  play  is  of  a  different 
ftamp,  and  muft  have  wit  and  meaning  in  it. 
Thefe  latter  1  call  your  fubftantive,  as  betng  able 
to  fupport  themfelves.  The  former  are  your  ad- 
jective, as  what  require  the  buffoonry  and  geftures 
of  an  ador  to  bejoin'd  with  them,  to  Hiew  their 
fignification. 

Wit.   Very  learnedly  defined  truly. 
Luck.  Well,  but  Mr.   Bookweight,  will  you 
advance  tifty  guineas  on  my  play  ? 

Book.  Fifty  guineas!  Yes,  Sir.  You  fhall  have 
them  with  all  my  heart,  if  you  will  give  me  fecu- 
rity  for  them.  Fifty  guineas  for  a  play  ?  Sir,  I 
wou'd  not  give  fifty  (hillings. 

Luck.  'Sdeath,  Sir  !  do  you  beat  me  down  at 
this  rate  ? 

Book.  No,  nor  fifty  farthings.  Fifty  guineas ! 
Indeed  your  name  is  well  worth  that. 

Luck.  Jack  1  take  this  worthy  gentleman,  and 
kick  him  down  flairs. 

Book.  Sir,  I  fhall  make  you  repent  this. 
Jack.  Come,  Sir,  will  you  pleaic  to  bruih  ? 
Vol.  1.  X  Boo:^ 
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Book.  Help  !  murder  !  I'll  have  the  law  of 
you,  Sir. 

Luck.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

SCENE     VIII. 

LUCKLESS,  WITMORh,M-j.  MONEY- 
WOOD. 

Money.  What  noife  is  this  ?  It  is  a  very  fine 
thing  truly,  Mr.  Luci.iefs,  that  you  will  make 
thcfc  uproars  in  my  h(.^ULC. 

Luck.  If  you  difl.ke  it,  it  is  in  your  power  to 
drown  a  much  grt-ater.  i.)o  you  bui  fpeak.  Ma- 
dam, and  1  am  fure  no  one  will  be  heard  but 
yourfclf. 

Money.  Very  well,  indeed  !  fine  reflexions  on 
fny  chafa6ler !  Sir,  Sir,  all  the  neighbours  know 
that  I  have  been  as  quiet  a  woman  as  ever  liv'd  in 
the  pariflT.  I  had  no  noifes  in  my  houfe  till  you 
came.  We  were  the  family  of  love.  But  you 
have  been  a  nuifance  to  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
While  you  had  money,  my  doors  were  thundered 
at  every  morning  at  four  and  five,  by  coachmen 
and  chairmen  ;  and  fince  you  have  had  none,  my 
houfe  has  been  befjcged  all  day  by  creditors  and 
bailifi^s  :  then  there's  the  rafcal  your  man;    but  I 

will  pay  the  dog,  I  will  fcour  him. Sir,  I  am 

glad  you  are  a  witr.efs  of  his  abufcs  of  me. 

Wit.  I  am  indeed,  Madam,  a  witnefs  how  un- 
judly  he  has  abus'd  you.   [Jack  zvbifpejs  Lucklefs. 

Luck.  Witmore,  excule  me  a  moment. 

SCENE    IX. 
Mrs.  MONEYWOOD,  WITMORE. 

Money.  Yes,  Sir^  and.  Sir,  a  man  that  has 
never  (hewn  one  the  colour  of  his  money. 

Wit.  Very  hard,  truly  :  how  much  may  he  be 
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in  your  debt,  pray  ?  Becaufe  he  has  order'd  me 
to  pay  you. 

Money.  Ah  !   Sir,   I  wifh  he  had. 
Wit.  I  am  ferious,  I  afTure  you. 
_    Money.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  Sir.     Here 
IS  the  bill  as  we  fettled  it  this  very  morning.     I 
always  thought,  indeed,  Mr,  Lucklefs  had  a  great 
oeal  of  hone/^y  in  his  principles  i   any  man  may 
be  unfortunate:  but  I  knew  when  he  had  money 
1   Ihoud   have  itj   and  what  fignifies  dunnincr  a 
man,  when  he  hath  it  not  ?   Now  that  is  a  way 
with  fome  people  which  I  cou*d  never  come  into. 
vViT.  There,  Madam,  is  your  money.     You 
iDay  give  Mr.  Lucklefs  the  receipt. 
^  Money.   Sir,   I  give  you  both  a  ^reat  many 
tnanks.     I  am  lure  it  is  almoft  as  charitable  as  if 
you  gave  It  me;  for  I  am  to  make  up  a  fum  to- 
morrow morning.      Well,  if  Mr.   Lucklefs  was 
but  a  little  foberer,  I  fliould  like  him  for  a  lodc^er 
exceedingly;    for  I  muft  fay,   I  think  him  a  v?ry 
plealant  good-hum.our'd  man. 

SCENE    X. 

LUCKLESS,  WITMORE,  MONEY- 
WOOD. 

Luck.  Thofe  are  words  I  never  heard  out  of 
tnat  mouth  before. 

Money.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  you  are  pleas'd  to  be 
merry,  ha,  ha! 

Luck.  Why,  Witmore,  thou  haft  the  faculty 

pelt.  1  fhou'd  as  foon  have  imagin'd  one  man 
cou  d  have  ftopt  a  cannon-ball  in  its  full  force,  as 
ner  tongue. 

.    Money    Ha,  ha,  ha  !  he  is  the  beft  company 

'"w^  T    '  ^'''  '"'^  '''  ^"^^^  ^^^^^^  fm^ilirudes. 

Wit.  Lucklefs,  good  morrow  :  I  Ihall  fee  you 
loon  again,  ^ 

X  2  Luck, 


1 
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Luck.  Let  it  be  foon,  I  befeech  you  j  for  thou 
hall  brought  a  cahn  into  this  houfe  that  was 
fcarce  ever  in  it  before. 

SCENE    XL 

LUCKLESS,    Mrs.   MONEYWOOD, 
JACK. 

Money.  Well,  Mr.  Lucklefs,  you  are  a  co- 
mical man,  to  give  one  fuch  a  charader  to  a  ftran- 
ger. 

Luck.  The  company  is  gone,  Madam ;  and 
now,  like  true  man  and  wife,  we  may  fall  to  abu- 
fing  one  another  as  fad  as  we  pleafe. 

MoN£y.  Abiife  me  as  you  pleafe,  fo  you  pay 
me.  Sir. 

Luck,  'Sdcath  !   Madam,  I  will  pay  you. 

Money.  Nay,  Sir,  I  do  not  alk  it  before  it  is 
due.  I  don't  queftion  your  payment  at  all  :  if 
you  was  to  ilay  in  my  houfe  this  quarter  of  a  year, 
as  I  hope  you  will,  I  fhou'd  not  afk  you  for  a  far- 
thing. 

Luck.  Toll,  loll,  loll.— But  I  Ihall  have  her 
begin  with  her  palTion  immediately;  and  I  had 
rather  be  the  objeft  of  her  rage  for  a  year,  than  of 
her  love  for  half  an  hour. 

Money.  But  why  did  you  choofe  to  furprife 
me  with  my  money  ?  Why  did  you  not  tell  mc 
you  wou'd  pay  me  ? 

Luck.  Why,  have  I  not  told  you  ! 

Money.  Yes,  you  told  me  of  a  play,  and  fluff: 
but  you  never  told  me  you  wou'd  order  a  gentle- 
man to  pay  me.  A  fweet,  pretty,  good-humour'd 
gentleman  he  is,  heav'n  blefs  him.  Well,  you 
have  comical  ways  with  you :  but  you  have  ho- 
nefly  at  the  bottom,  and  I'm  fure  the  gentleman 
himfelf  will  own  I  gave  you  that  character. 

Luck.  Oh  1  I  fmell  you  now. — You  fee.   Ma- 
dam, I  am  better  than  my  word  to  you  i   did  he  ! 
pay  it  you  in  gold  or  filvcr  ?  j 

Money* 
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Money.  All  pure  gold. 

Luck.  I  have  a  vail  deal  of  filver,  which  he 
brought  me,  within  -,  will  you  do  me  the  favour 
of  taking  it  in  filver?  that  will  be  of  ufe  to  you 
in  the  ihop  too. 

Money.  Any  thing  to  oblige  you.  Sir, 

Luck.  Jack,  bring  out  the  great  bag,  number 
One.  Pleafe  to  tell  the  money.  Madam,  on  that 
table. 

Money.  It's  eafily  told  :  heav'n  knows  there's 
not  fo  much  on't. 

Jack.  Sir,  the  bag  is  fo  heavy,  I  cannot  bring 
it  in, 

Luck.  Why,  then,  come  and  help  to  thruft  a 
heavier  bag  out. 

Money.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Luck.  Only  to  pay  you  in  my  bed-chamber. 

Money.  Villain,  dog,  I'll  fwear  a  robbery,  and 
have  you  hang'd  :  rogues,  villains  ! 

Luck.  Be  as  noify  as  you  pleafe — [Shuis  the 
door.'\  Jack,  call  a  coach  j  and  d'ye  hear,  get  up 
behind  it  and  attend  me» 


ACT     II.       SCENE     I, 


'ithe    Playhouse. 


LUCKLESS,  MARPLAYfenior,  MAR- 
PLAY  junior. 

Luckless.  [Reads.'\ 

*^  rr^HEN  hence  my  forrow,  hence  my  ev'ry 

X       "  fear  j 
"  No  matter  where,  fo  we  are  blefs'd  together. 
^«  With  thee,  the  barren  rocks,  where  not  one  ftep 
*'  Of  human  race  lies  printed  in  the  fnow, 
^*  Look  lovely  as  the  fmiling  infant  fprihg." 

X  3  Mar, 
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Mar.  Ten.  Augli  !  will  you  pleafe  to  read  that 
again,  Sir  ? 

Luck.    "  Then  hence  my   forrow^  hence  my 

"  ev'ry  fear." 
Mar.  Ccr\.  "  Then  hence  my  forrow" — Hor- 
ror is  a  much  better  word. — And  then  in  the  fe- 
cond  line — '^  No  matter  where,  fo  we  are  blefs'd 
together" — —Undoubtedly  j  it  fhould  be,  No 
matter  where,  fo  fomewhere  we're  together. 
Where  is  the  queftion,  fomewhere  is  the  anfwer — ■ 
Read  on,  Sir. 

Luck.  "  With  thee,"  &c. 
Mar.  fen.  No,  no,  I  cou'd  alter  thofe  lines  to 
a  much  better  idea. 
"  With  thee,  the  barren  blocks,  where  rot  a  bit 
*'  Of  human  face  is  painted  on  the  bark, 
*^  Look  green  as  Covent-Garden  in  the  fpring." 
Luck.  Green  as  Covent-Garden  ! 
Mar.  jun.  Yes,  yes  i    Covent-Garden  market, 
where  they  fell  greens. 
Luck.   Monftrous ! 
Mar.  fen.  Pray,  Sir,  read  on. 
Luck.  "  Leandra!  Oh,  my  Harm.onio,  I  cou'd 
"  hear  thee  ftill ; 
«'  The  nightingale  to  thee  fings  out  of  tune, 
"  WliiJe  on  thy  faithful  break  my  head  reclines, 
"  The  downy  pillow's  hard^  while  from  thy  lips' 
"  I  drink  delicious  draughts  of  neflar  down, 
**  Falernian  wines  feem  bitter  to  my  tarte." 
Mar.  jun.   Here's  meat,  drink,   (inging,   and 
lodging,  egad. 

Luck.   He  anfwers. 

Ma;<  .  jun.  But,   Sir 

Luck.  "  Oh,   let  me  pull  thee,  prefs  thee  to 
*'  iViV  heart, 
<*  Thou  rifing  fpring  of  everlafting  fweets  ; 
**  Take  notice.  Fortune,  I  forgive  thee  all, 
"  Thou'ft  made  Leandra  minej  thou  flood  of  joy 
"  Mix  with  my  foul,  and  rufh  thro'  ev'ry  vein." 

Mar. 
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MAR.ren.Thofetwolaftlinesagain,  ifyoupleafe. 
Luck.  "  Thou'ft  made,"  &c. 

Map.  JLin.  '^  Thou  flood  of  joy 

*^  iVlix  with  my  foul,  and  ruili  thro'  ev'ry  vein." 
Thole  are  two  excellent  lines  indeed  :  1  never  v/rit 

berter  myfelf :  but,  Sar 

LucK.*'Leandrd'smine,gobid  the  tongue  of  fate 
**  Pronounce  another  world  of  blifs  ]ike  that ; 
**  Search   thro'   the    eallern   mines   and   golden 

"  Oiores, 
*'  Where  lavifh  nature  pours  forth  all  herftoresj 
"  For  to  my  lot  cou'd  ail  her  treafures  fail, 
**  1  wou'd  not  change  Leandra  for  them  all." 
There  ends  adt  the  nrft,  and  fuch  an  act  as,  I  be- 
lieve,  never  vvas  on  this  ftage  yet. 
Mar.  jun.  >7or  never  will,  I  hope. 
Mar.  kn.  Pray,  Sir,  let  me  look  at  one  thing, 
"  Falernian  wines  feem  bitter  to  my  talle." 
Pray  Sir,  what  fort  of  wines  may  your  Falernian 
be  ?  for  I  never  heard  of  them  before;  and  I  am 
fure,  as  I  keep  the  beft  company,  if  there  had 
been   fuch   forts  of  wines,    1   fhould   have  tailed 
them.     Tokay  I  have  draak,  and  Lacrimal  I  have 
drank,  but  what  your  Falernian  is,  the  devil  take 
me  if  I  c?.n  tell. 

Mar.  jun.   I  fancy,  father,  thefe  v;ines  grow  ai: 
the  top  of  Parnaflus. 

Luck.   Do   they   fo,  Mr.    Pert  ?    why   then  I 
fancy  you  have  never  tafted  tliem. 

^4AR.  fen.  Suppofe  you  fnou'd  hyy  The  wines 
of  Cape  are  bitrer  to  my  tafte. 
Luck.  Sir,  I  cannot  alter  it. 
Mar.  fen.  Nor  we  cannot  act  ir.     It  won't  do, 
Sir,  and  fo  you  need  give  yourfelf  no  farther  trou- 
ble about  it. 

Luck.  What  particular  fault  do  you  find  ? 
Mar.  jun.  Sar,  there's   nothing    that   touches 
me,  nothing  that  is  coercive  to  my  pafilons. 

Luck.  Fare  you  well,  Sir:    may  another  play 
be  coercive  to  your  palfions. 

X  4  SCENE 
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SCENE    II. 

M  ARPLAYfenior,  MARPL AY  junior. 

Mar.  fen.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mar.  jun.  What  do  you  think  of  the  play  ? 

Map.  fen.  Ic  may  be  a  very  good  one,  for 
ought  I  know  :  but  I  am  refolv'd,  fince  the  town 
will  not  receive  any  of  minr,  thiy  fliall  have  none 
from  any  other.     I'll  keep  rhem  to  their  old  diet, 

Ma K.  jun.   But  fuppofe  they  won't  feed  on't  ? 

Mar.  fen.  Then  ic  fhall  be  cram'd  down  their 
throats. 

Mar.  jun.  I  wifh,  father,  you  wou'd  leave  me 
that  art  for  a  legacy,  fince  I  am  afraid  1  am  like 
to  have  no  other  from  you. 

Maa.  ien.  'Tis  buff,  child,  'tis  buff— true  Co- 
rinthian brafs  :  and  heav'n  be  prais'd,  tho'  I  have 
giv'n  thee  no  gold,  I  have  given  thee  enough  of 
that,  which  is  the  better  inheritance  of  the  two. 
Gold  thou  might'ft  have  fpenc,  but  this  is  a  lafl- 
jng  eflate  that  will  flick  by  thee  all  thy  life. 

Mar.  jun.  What  fliall  be  done  with  that  farce 
which  was  damn'd  laft  night  ? 

Mar.  fen.  Give  it  them  again  to-morrow.  I 
have  told  fome  perfons  of  quality  that  it  is  a  good 
thing,  and  I  am  refolv'd  not  to  be  in  the  wrong  : 
let  us  fee  which  will  be  weary  firfl,  the  town  of 
damning,  or  we  of  being  damn'd. 

Mar.  jun.  Rat  the  town,  I  fay. 

Mar.  ien.  That's  a  good  boy;  and  fo  fay  I: 
but  prithee,  what  didfl  thou  do  with  the  comedy 
which  I  gave  thee  t'other  day,  that  I  thought  a 
good  one  ? 

Mar.  jun.  Did  as  you  order'd  me,  returned  it 
to  the  author,  and  told  him  it  wou'd  not  do. 

Mer.  fen.  You  did  well.  If  thou  writefl  thy- 
felf,  and  that  I  know  thou  art  very  well  qualified 
to  do,  it  is  thy  interefl  to  keep  back  all  other 
authors  of  any  merit,  and  be  as  forward  to  ad- 
vance thofe  of  none. 
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Mar.jup.  But  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  writing  j 
for  my  writings,  you  know,  have  far'd  but  ill 
hitherto. 

Mar.  fen.  That  is,  becaufe  thou  haft  a  little 

,.mi(laken   the  method  of  writing.      The  art  of 

writing,  boy,  is  the  art  of  ftealing  old'plays,  by 

changing  the  name  of  the  play,  and  new  ones,  by 

changing  the  name  of  the  author. 

Mar.  jun.  If  it  was  not  for  thefe  curfed  hifTes 
and  catcalls  — 

Mar.  fen.  Harmlefs  mufick,  child,  very  harm- 
lefs  mufick,  and  what,  when  one  is  but  well  fea- 
foned  to  it,  has  no  effe6t  at  all :  for  my  part,  I 
have  been  us'd  to  them. 

Mar.  jun.  Ay,  and  I  have  been  us'd  to  them 
too,  for  that  matter. 

Mar.  fen.  And  (lood  them  bravely  too.  Idle 
young  a(51:ors  are  fond  of  applauie,  but,  take  ray 
word  for  it,  a  clap  is  a  mighty  filiy,  empty  thing, 
and  does  no  more  good  than  a  hifs ;  and  there- 
fore, if  any  man  loves  hifling,  he  may  have  his 
^hree  Ihillings  worth  at  me,  whenever  he  pleafes. 

SCENE    ill. 

J  Rcom  in  BOOKWEIGHT'j  Houfe, 

DASH,    BLOTP/\GE,    QUIBBLE, 

writing  at  fever al  Tables. 

Dash,  Pox  on't,  I'm  as  dull  as  an  ox,  tho*  I 
have  not  a  bit  of  one  within  me.  I  have  not 
din'd  thefe  two  days,  and  yet  my  head  is  as  heavy 
as  any  alderman's  or  lord's.  I  carry  about  m.e 
fymbols  of  all  the  elements  ;  my  head  is  as  heavy 
as  water,  my  pockets  are  as  light  as  air,  my  appetite 
is  as  hot  as  fire,  and  my  coat  is  as  dirty  as  earth. 

Blot.  Lend  me  your  Byfche,  Mr.  Dafh,  I  want 
?i  rhime  for  wind- 

Dash. 
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Dash.  Wb.y  there's  blind,  and  kind,  and  be- 
hind, and  find,  and  nnind  :  it  is  of  the  eafiell  ter- 
Uiinanon  imaginable  3  I  have  had  it  four  times  in 
a  pnge. 

Blot.  None  of  thofe  words  will  do. 

Dash.  Why  then  you  may  ufe  any  that  end  in 
end,  or  and,  or  end.  I  am  never  fo  exadt,  if  tl.e 
tv;o  j;i(l  letters  are  alike,  it  will  do  very  well. 
Read  the  vcrie. 

Blot.  *'  Inconllant  as  the  feas,  or  as  the  wind." 

Dash.  What  wou'd  you  exprefs  in  the  next 
line  ? 

Blot.  Nay,  that  1  don't  know,  for  the  fcnfe 
is  out  already.  I  would  fay  fomething  about  in- 
conftancy. 

Dash.  I  can  lend  you  a  vcrfe,  and  it  will  do 
very  well  too. 

«'  Incondancy  will  never  have  an  end." 
End  rhimes  very  well  v/nh  W'ind. 

Blot.  It  will  do  well  enough  for  the  middle  of 
a  poem. 

Dash.  Ay,  ay,  any  thing  will  do  well  enough 
for  the  middle  of  a  poem.  If  you  can  but  get 
twenty  good  lines  to  place  at  the  beginning  for  a 
talle,  it  '.ill  fell  very  well. 

QciB.  So  that,  according  to  you,  Mr.  Dafii,  a 
poet  acts  pretty  much  on  the  fame  principles  with 
an  oy tier- woman. 

Dash.  Pox  take  your  fimile,  it  has  fet  my  chaps 
a  watering  ;  but  come,  let  us  leave  off  work  for 
a  while,  and  hear  Mr.  Quibble's  fong. 

QuiB.  My  pipes  are  pure  and  clear,  and  my 
ftomach  is  as  hollow  as  any  trumpet  in  Europe. 

Dash.  Come,  the  fong. 


SONG. 
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SONG. 
AIR,   "  Ye  Commons  and  Peers.'* 

How  unhappy's  the  fate 

To  live  by  one's  pate. 
And  be  forc'd  to  write  hackney  for  bread? 

An  author's  a  joke. 

To  ail  manner  of  folk. 
Wherever  he  pops  up  his  head,  his  head. 
Wherever  he  pops  up  his  head. 

Tho'  he  mount  on  that  hack, 

OiJ  Pcg.ifus'  back, 
And  of  Helicon  drink  till  he  burfl. 

Yet  a  curfe  of  thofe  ftreams. 

Poetical  dream.s. 
They  never  can  quench  one's  third,  &:c. 

Ah  I   how  fhou'd  he  fly 

On  fancy  lb  high, 
When  his  limbs  are  in  durance  and  hold? 

Or  how  lliouid  he  charm, 

With  genius  fo  warm. 
When  his  poor  naked  body's  a  cold,  &c. 

SCENE     IV. 

BOCKWEIGHT,  DASH,  QUIBBLE, 
BLOTPAGE. 

Book.  Fie  upon  it,  gentlemen  !  what,  not  at 
your  pens  ?  Do  you  confider,  Mr.  Quibble,  that 
it  IS  a  fortnlghc  fince  your  Letter  to  a  Friend  jn 
the  Country  was  publifh'd  ?  Is  it  not  high  time 
for  an  Anfwer  to  come  out  ?  At  this  rate,  be- 
fore your  Anfwer  is  printed,  your  Letter  will  be 
forgot.  I  love  to  keep  a  controverfy  up  warm. 
I  have  had  authors  who  have  writ  a  pamphlet  in 

the 
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the  morning,  anfwer'd  it  in  the  afternoon,  and 
anfwer'd  that  again  at  night. 

QuiB.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  expeditious  as  poffible: 
but  it  is  harder  to  write  on  this  fide  the  queftion, 
becaufe  it  is  the  wrong  fide. 

Book.  Not  a  jot.  So  far  on  the  contrary,  that 
I  have  known  fome  authors  choofe  it  as  the  pro- 
perefl:  to  fiiew  their  genius.  But  let  me  fee  what 
you  have  produc'd,  *  With  all  deference  to  what 

*  that  very  learned  and  moll  ingenious  perfon,  in 

*  his  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country,  hath  ad- 

*  vanced.'  Very  well,  Sir;  for  befides  that  it  may 
fell  more  of  the  Letter,  all  controverfial  writers 
ihould  begin  with  complimenting  their  adverfaries, 
as  prize-fighters  kifs  before  they  engage.  Let  it 
be  finifli'd  with  all  fpeed.  Well,  Mr.  Dadi,  have 
you  done  that  murder  yet  ? 

Dash.  Yes,  Sir,  the  inurder  is  done;  I  am 
only  about  a  few  moral  reflexions  to  place  before  it. 

Book.  Very  well  :  then  let  me  have  the  ghoft 
finifhed  by  this  day  fe'nnight. 

Dash.  What  fort  of  a  ghoil  wou'd  you  have 
this  ?  Sir,  the  laft  was  a  pale  one. 

Book.  Then  let  this  be  a  bloody  one.  Mr. 
Quibble,  you  may  lay  by  that  life  which  you  are 
about ;  for  I  hear  the  perfon  is  recovered  :  and 
write  me  out  propofals  for  delivering  five  fheets  of 
Mr.  Bailey's  Engliili  Diclionary  every  week,  till 
the  whole  be  finiHied.  If  you  do  not  know  the 
form,  you  may  copy  the  propofals  for  printing 
Bayle's  Diclionary  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
fame  words  will  do  for  both. 

£»/,?/•  INDEX. 

Soj  Mr.  Index,  what  news  with  you  r 
Index.  I  have  brought  my  bill.  Sir. 
Book.  What's  here  ?   For  fitting  the  motto  of 
Rifum  teneatis  Amici  to  a  dozen  pamphlets,   ac 

fixpence  per  each,    fix   (hillings For  Omnia 

vincit  Amor,  &  nos  cedamus  Amori,  fixpence — 
1  For 
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For  Difficile  eft  Satyram  non  fcribere,  fixpence — 
Hum !  hum,  hum  !  Sum  total,  for  thirty-fix  La- 
tin mottoes,  eighteen  fliillingsj  ditto  EnglKh, 
one  {hilling  and  nine-pence  ;  ditto  Greek,  four, 
four  fhillings.  Thele  Greek  mottoes  are  excef- 
fively  dear. 

Ind.  If  you  have  them  cheaper  at  either  of  the 
univerficies,  I  will  give  you  mine  for  nothing. 

Book.  You  fhall  have  your  money  immediately ; 
and  pray  remember  that  I  muft  have  two  Latin 
feditious  mottoes,  and  one  Greek  moral  motto 
for  pamphlets  by  to-morrow  morning. 

QyiB.  I  want  two  Latin  fentences,  Sir,  one  for 
page  the  fourth,  in  the  praife  of  loyalty,  and  an- 
other for  page  the  tenth,  in  praife  of  liberty  and 
property. 

Dash.  The  ghoft  wou'd  become  a  motto  very 
well,  if  you  wou'd  beftow  one  on  him. 

Book.'  Let  me  have  them  all, 

Ind.  Sir,  I  fliall  provide  them.  Be  pleafed  to 
look  on  that.  Sir,  and  print  me  five  hundred  pro- 
pofals,  and  as  many  receipts. 

Book.  '  Propofais  for  printing  by  fubfcription 

*  a  New  Tranflation  of  Cicero,  Of  the  Nature  of 
«  the  Gods,  and  his  Tufculan  Queftions,  by  Jc- 

*  remy  Index,  Efq;'  I  am  forry  you  have  under- 
taken this,  for  it  prevents  a  defign  of  mine. 

Ind.  Indeed,  Sir,  it  does  not  j  for  you  fee  all  of 
the  book  that  I  ever  intend  to  publifh.  It  is  only 
ahandfome  way  of  aficing  one's  friends  for  a  guinea. 

Book.  Then  you  have  not  tranllated  a  word  of 
it,  perhaps. 

Ind.  Not  a  fingle  fy liable. 

Book.  Well,  you  fhall  have  your  propofrds 
forthwith  ;  bu^  I  defire  you  wou'd  be  a  little  'nore 
reafonable  in  your  bills  for  the  future,  or  I  ihall 
deal  with  you  no  longer  ;  for  I  have  a  certain  fel- 
low of  a  college,  who  offers  to  furni.Ti  me  with 
fecond-hand  mottoes  out  of  the  Spectator  for 
two-pence  each. 

Ind. 
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Ind.  Sir,  I  only  defire  to  live  by  my  goods,  and 
I  hope  you  will  be  pleas'd  to  allow  feme  difference 
between  a  neat  frefli  piece,  piping  hot  out  of  the 
ClafTicks,  and  old  thread- bare,  worn-out  (lutT, 
that  has  pall  thro*  cv'ry  pedant's  mouth,  and 
been  as  common  at  the  univcrfities  as  their  whores* 

SCENE    V. 

BOOKWEIGHT,  D  AS  H,  aUIB  B  LE, 
BLOTPAGE,  SCARECROW. 

Scare.  Sir,  I  have  brought  you  a  libel  againft 
the  miniiiry. 

Book.  Sir,  I  fhall  not  take  any  thing  againft 
them  ; — for  I  have  two  in  the  prefs  already.  \_Afide* 

Scare.  Then,  Sir,  I  have  an  Apology  in  de- 
fence of  them. 

Book,  That  I  Ihall  not  meddle  with  neither  j 
they  don't  fell  fo  well. 

Scare.  I  have  a  tranflation  of  Virgil's  ^neid, 
with  notes  on  it,  if  we  can  agree  about  the  price* 

Book.  Why,  what  price  wou'd  you  have  ? 

Scare.  You  fhall  read  it  firll,  otherwife  how 
will  you  know  the  value  ? 

Book.  No,  no.  Sir,  I  never  deal  that  way :  a 
poem  is  a  poem,  and  a  pamphlet  a  pamphlet  with 
me.  Give  me  a  good  handfome  large  volume, 
with  a  full  promifing  title-page  at  the  head  of  it, 
printed  on  a  good  paper  and  letter,  the  whole 
well  bound  and  gilt,  and  I'll  warrant  its  felling 
—You  have  the  common  error  of  authors,  who 
think  people  buy  books  to  read — No,  no,  books 
are  only  bought  to  furnifh  libraries,  as  pictures 
and  glaffes,  and  beds  and  chairs,  are  for  other 
rooms.  Look-ye,  Sir,  I  don't  like  your  title- 
page  ;  however,  to  oblige  a  young  beginner,  I 
don't  care  if  I  do  print  it  at  my  own  expence. 

Scare.  But  pray.  Sir,  at  whofe  expence  fhall  I 
eatS 

Book. 
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Book,  fit  whole  ?  Why  at  mint-.  Sir,  at  mintr, 
I  am  as  great  a  friend  to  learning,  as  the  Dutch 
are  to  trade  :  no  one  can  v;ant  bread  with  me  who 
will  earn  it  5  therefore,  Sir,  if  you  pleafe  to  take 
your  feat  at  my  table,  here  will  be  every  thing 
necelTary  provided  for  you  :  good  nrttlk-porridge, 
very  often  twice  a  day,  which  is  good  wholefome 
food,  and  proper  for  ftudents  :  a  tranflator  too 
4S  what  I  want  at  prefent ;  my  laPc  being  in  Nev/- 
gate  for  Ihop-iifting.  The  rogue  had  a  trick  of 
tranfiatingoutof  thefhops,  as  well  astheianguages. 

Scare.  But  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  qualified  for  a 
tranflator,  for  I  underftand  no  language  but  my 
own. 

Book.  What,  and  tranflate  Virgil  ? 

Scare.  Alas  !    I  tranflated  him.  out  of  Dryden. 

Booi;.  Lay  by  your  hat,  Sir,  lay  by  your  hat, 
and  take  your  feat  inimediately.  Not  qualified  ! 
thou  art  as  well  vers'd  in  thy  trade,  as  if  thou 
hadit  labour'd  in  my  garret  thefe  ten  years.  Let 
me  tell  you,  friend,  you  will  have  more  occafion 
for  invention  than  learning  here.  You  will  be 
obliged  to  tranflate  books  out  of  all  languages, 
efpecially  French,  that  were  never  printed  in  any 
language  v/hatfoever. 

Scare.  Your  trade  abounds  in  myfteries. 

Book.  The  itudy  of  bookfelling  is  as  difiicuk 
as  the  law  ;  and  there  are  as  many  tricks  in  the 
one  as  the  other.  Sometimes  we  give  a  foreign 
name  to  our  own  labours,  and  fometimes  we  put 
our  names  to  the  labours  of  others.  Then  as  the 
lawyers  have  John-a-Nokes  and  Tom -a- Stiles, 
fo  we  have  MefTieurs  Moore  near  St.  Paul's,  and 
Smith  near  the  Royal  Exchange. 

SCENE     VI. 
To  them,    LUCKLESS. 

Luck.  Mr.  Bookweight,  your  fervant.     Who 

can  form  to  himfelf  an  idea  more  amiable  than 

I  of 
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of  a  man  at  the  head  of  To  many  patriots  working 
for  the  benefit  of  their  country  ? 

Book.  Truly,  Sir,  I  believe  it  is  an  idea  more 
agreeable  to  you,  than  that  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
Crown-Office  paying  thirty  or  forty  guineas  for 
abufing  an  honeft  tradefman. 

Luck.  Pfliaw  !  that  was  only  jocofely  done, 
and  a  man  who  lives  by  wit,  mu(t  not  be  angry 
atajeft. 

Book.  Look  ye,  Sir,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  com- 
promife  the  matter,  and  have  brought  me  any 
money 

LuGK.  Haft  thou  been  in  thy  trade  fo  long,  and 
talk  of  money  to  a  modern  author  ?  You  might 
as  well  have  talk'd  Latin  or  Greek  to  him.  I 
have  brought  you  paper.  Sir. 

Book.  That  is  not  bringing  me  money,  I  own. 
Have  you  brought  me  an  opera  ? 

Luck.  You  may  call  it  an  opera,  if  you  will, 
but  I  call  it  a  puppet-fhow. 

Book.  A  puppet-fhow  ! 

Luck.  Ay,  a  puppet-fhow,  and  is  to  be  play'd 
this  night  at  Drury-Lane  playhoufe. 

Book.  A  puppet-fhow  in  a  playhoufe  ! 

Luck.  Ah,  why,  what  have  been  all  theplay- 
houfes  a  long  while  but  puppet- fhows  ? 

Book.  Why,  I  don't  know  but  it  may  fuc- 
ceed  i  at  leaft  if  we  can  make  out  a  tolerable  good 
title-page  :  fo,  if  you  will  walk  in,  if  I  can  make 
a  bargain  with  you  I  will :  gentlemen,  you  may 
go  to  dinner, 

SCENE     VIL 

Enier  J  A  C  K-P  U  D  D I  N  G,  Drummer,  AM, 

Jack-P.  This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  gentlemen, 
ladies,  and  others,  that  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in 
Drury-Lane,  this  evening,  will  be  perform'd  the 
whole  puppet-fhow  called  the  Pleafures  of  the 

Town  ; 
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Town;  in  which  will  be  fliewn  the  whole  court  of  non- 
fenfe,  with  abundance  of  finging, dancing,  and  feveral 
other  entertainments  :— Alfo  the  comical  and  di- 
vercinghumours  of  Some-body  and  No-body:  Punch 
and  his  wife  Joan,  to  be  perform'd  by  figures  3  fome 
of  ihem  fix  foot  high.     God  lave  the  King. 

iDrum  beats. 

SCENE    VIII. 
WITMORE  with  a  paper,  meeting  LUCKLESS. 

Wit.  Oh  !  Lucklefs,  I  am  overjoy'd  to  meet  you: 
here,  take  this  paper,  and  you  will  be  difcourao-ed 
from  writing,  I  warrant  you.  ^ 

Luck.  What  is  it  ?— Oh  !  one  of  my  play-bills. 
Wit.  Oneof  thy  play-bills! 

Luck.  Even  fo 1  have  taken  the  advice  you 

gave  me  this  morning. 
Wit.  Explain. 

Luck.  Why,  I  had  fome  time  fince  given  this 
performance  of  mine  to  be  rehearfed,  and  the  aftors 
were  all  perfeft  in  their  parts;  but  we  happen'd  to 
differ  about  fome  particulars,  and  I  had  a  defign  to 
have  given  it  over;  'till  having  my  play  refus%.1  by 
Marplay,  I  fent  for  the  managers  of  the  other  houfe 
in  a  paffion,  join'd  ilTue  with  them,  and  this  very- 
evening  it  is  to  be  afted. 

Wit.  Well,  I  wifh  you  fuccefs. 
Luck,  Where  are  you  going  .? 
Wit.  Any  where  but  to  hear  you  damn'd^  which 
I  muft,  was  I  to  go  to  your  Puppet-fhow. 

Luck.  Indulge  me  in  this  trial;  and  I  alTure  thee, 
if  It  be  fuccefslcfs,  it  Ihall  be  the  laft. 

Wit.  On  that  condition  1  will  :  but  fhou'd  the 
torrent  run  againft  you,  I  fhall  be  a  fafhionable 
friend,  and  hifs  with  the  reft. 

^o^-  -f-  Y  Luck. 
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Luck.  No,  a  man  who  cou'd  do  {"o  unfafliionable 
and  I'o  generous  a  thing,  as  Mr.  Witmore  did  this 
morning 

Wit.  Then  I  hope  you  will  return  ir,  by  never 
mentioning  it  to  me  more.     I  will  now  to  the  pit. 

Luck.  And  I  behind  the  fcenes. 


SCENE    IX. 
LUCKLESS,   HARRIOT. 

Luck.  Dear  Harriot ! 
^.Har.  I  was  going  to  the  playhoufe  to  look  after 
you.  I  am  frightened  cut  of  my  wits  ;  I  have  left 
my  mother  at  home  v/ith  the  (trangeft  fort  of  man, 
who  is  inquiring  after  you  ;  he  has  rais'd  a  mob  be- 
fore the  door  by  the  oddity  of  his  appearance  ;  his 
drefs  is  like  nothing  I  ever  faw,  and  he  talks  of 
kings,  and  Bantam,  and  the  flrangeft  fluff. 

Luck.  What  the  devil  can  he  be  ? 

LIar.  One  of  your  old  acquaintance,  I  fuppofe,  in 
difguife:  one  of  his  majefty's  officers  with  his  com- 
miflion  in  his  pocket,  I  warrant  him. 

Luck.  Well,  but  have  you  your  part  perfe6l  ? 

Har.  I  had,  unlefs  this  fellow  hath  frighten'd  it 
out  of  my  head  again  :  but  I  am  afraid  I  Ihall  play 
it  wretchedly. 

Luck.  Why  fo  ? 

Har.  I  fhall  never  have  aflurance  enough  to  go 
thro' with  it,  efpecially  if  they  fhou'd  hifs  me. 

Luck.  O  !  your  mafk  will  keep  you  in  counte- 
nance, and  as  for  hilTing,  you  need  not  fear  it.  The 
audience  are  generally  fo  favourable  to  young  be- 
ginners :  but  hid,  here  is  your  mother,  and  fhe  has 
feen  us.  Adieu,  my  dear,  make  what  hafte  you  can 
to  the  playhoufe.  [Exif. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    X. 
HARRIOT,   MONEYWOOD. 

Har.  I  wifn  I  cou'd  avoid  her,  for  I  fuppofe  we 
iliall  have  an  alarum. 

McN.  So,  fo,  very,  fine  :  always  together,  always 
caterwauling.  How  like  a  hangdog  he^ftole  off"; 
and  'tis  well  for  him  he  did,  for  I  fliou'd  have  rung 

fuch  a  peal  in  his  ears There's  a  friend  of  his  at 

my  houfe  wou'd  be  very  glad  of  his  company,  and 
I  willi  it  was  in  my  power  to  bring  them  together. 

Hap.  You  would  not  furely  be  fo  barbarous. 

MoN.  Barbarous,  ugh!  You  whining  puling  fool ! 
FIufTy,  you  have  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  you* 
"What,  you  are  in  love,  I  I'uppofe  ? 

Har.  If  I  was.  Madam,  it  wou'd  be  no  crime. 

MoN.  Yes,  Madam,  but  it  wou'd,  and  a  folly 
too.  No  woman  of  fenfe  was  ever  in  love  with  any 
thing  but  a  man's  pocket.  What,  I  fuppofe  he  has 
fill'd  your  head  with  a  pack  of  romantick  fluff  of 
ftreams  and  dreams,  and  charms  and  arms.  I  know 
this  is  the  ftuff  they  all  run  on  with,  and  fo  run  into 
our  debts,  and  run  away  with  our  daughters. — Come, 
confefs,  are  not  you  two  to  livein  a  wildernefs  together 
on  love  ?  Ah  !  thou  fool !  thou  wilt  find  he  will  pay 
thee  in  love,  juft  as  he  has  paid  me  in  money.  If 
thou  wert  refolv'd  to  go  a  begging,  why  did  you  noc 
follow  the  camp  ?  There,  indeed,  you  might  have 
carried  a  knapfack  ;  but  here  you  will  have  no  knap- 
fack  to  carry.  There,  indeed,  you  might  have  had 
a  chance  of  burying  half  a  fcore  hufbands  in  a  cam- 
paign J  whereas  a  poet  is  a  long-liv'd  animal :  you 
have  but  one  chance  of  burying  him,  and  that  is 
llarving  him. 

Har.   Well,  Madam,  and  I  would  fooner  ftarve 

with  the  man  I  love,  than  riJe  in  a  coach  and  fix 

with  him  I  hate  :  and  as  for  his  paflion,  you  will 

Y  2  not 
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not  make  me  fufpefl  that,  for  he  hath  given  me  fuch 
proofs  on'c. 

MoN.  Proofs  !  I  fliall  die.  Has  he  given  you 
proofs  of  love  ? 

Har.  All  that  any  modefl:  woman  can  require. 

MoN.  If  he  has  given  you  all  a  modeft  woman 
can  require,  I  am  afraid  he  has  given  you  more  than 
a  modeft  woman  fliou'd  take  :  becaufe  he  has  been  fo 
good  a  lodger,  I  fuppofe  I  fhall  have  fome  more  of 
the  family  to  keep.  It  is  probable  I  fliall  live  to  fee 
half  a  dozen  grandfons  of  mine  in  Grub-ftreet. 

SCENE    XI. 
MONEY  WOOD,  HARRIOT,    JACK. 

Jack.  Oh  Madam  !  the  man  whom  you  took  for 
a  bailiff,  is  certainly  fome  great  man  ;  he  has  a  vaft 
many  jewels  and  other  fine  things  about  him  ;  he 
offer'd  me  twenty  guineas  to  fliew  him  my  mailer, 
and  has  given  away  fo  much  money  among  the 
chairmen,  that  fome  folks  believe  he  intends  to 
Hand  member  of  parliament  for  Weftminfter. 

MoN.  Nay,  then  I  am  fure  he  is  worth  inquiring 
into.  So,  d'ye  hear,  firrah,  make  as  much  halte  as 
you  can  before  me,  and  defire  him  to  part  with  no 
more  m.oney  till  I  come. 

Har.  So,  now  my  mother  is  in  purfuit  of  money, 
I  may  fecurely  go  in  purfuit  of  my  lover;  and  I  am 
miftaken,  good  mamma,  if  e'en  you  wou'd  not  think 
that  the  better  purfuit  of  the  two. 

In  generous  love  tranfporting  raptures  lie. 
Which  age,  with  all  its  treafures,  cannot  buy. 


AC  T 
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ACT     III.       SCENE     I. 
The  Playhouse. 

Enter  LUCKLESS  as  Maffer  cf  the  Show,  arJ 
M  A  N  A  G  E  R. 


Luckless. 

T's  very  furprixlng,  that  after  I  have  been  at  all 
this  expence  and  trouble  in  fetting  nny  things  up 
in  your  houfe,  you  fliould  defire  me  to  recant;  and 
now  too,  when  the  fpedlators  are  all  adeiTibled,  and 
will  either  have  the  fhow  or  their  money. 

Man.  Nay,  Sir,  I  am  very  ready  to  perform  my 
covenant  with  you  ;  but  I  am  told  that  Tome  of  the 
players  do  not  like  their  parts,  and  threaten  to  leave 
the  houfe  :  fome  to  the  Hay-Market,  fome  to  Good  . 
man's-Fields,  and  others  to  fet  up  two  or  three  m.ore 
new  playhoufes  in  feveral  parts  of  the  town. 

Luck.  I  have  quieted  all  that,  and  believe  there 
is  hot  one  engag'd  in  the  performance,  but  who  is 
now  very  well  fatisfied. 

Man.  Well,  Sir,  then  fo  am  I :  but  pray  what  is 
the  defign  or  plot  ?  for  I  could  make  neither  head 
nor  tail  on't. 

^  Luck.  Why,  Sir,  the  chief  bufinefs  is  the  elec- 
tion of  an  arch-poet,  or,  as  others  call  him,  a  poet 
laureat,  to  the  Goddefs  of  Nonfenfe.  I  have  intro- 
duc'd,  indeed,  feveral  other  charaders,  not  intirely 
neceffary  to  the  main  defign  ;  for  I  was  affur'd  by  a 
very  eminent  critick,  that  in  the  way  of  writing, 
great  latitude  might  be  allow'd  j  and  that  the  writer 
of  puppet-fhows  might  take  as  much  more  liberty 
than  a  writer  of  operas,  as  an  opera-writer  might  be 
allow'd  beyond  a  writer  of  plays.  As  for  the  fcene, 
Y  3  it 
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ic  lies  on  the  other  fide  the  river  Styx,  and  all   the 

people  in  my  play  are  dead. 

Man.  I  wilh  they  may  not  be  dannn  d  too,  witli 

all  my  heart.  ^ 

Luck.  Sir,  I  depend  much  on  the  good-nature  ot 
the  audience  j  but  they  are  impatient,  1  hear  them 
knock  with  their  canes.  Let  us  begm  immediately  : 
I  think  we  will  have  an  overture  play'd  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  Mr.  Seedo,  have  you  not  provided  a  new 
overture  on  this  occafion  ? 

Seedo.  I  have  compofcd  one.  o-     u 

Luck.  Then  pray  let  us  have  it.  Come,  Sir,  be 
plcas'd  to  fu  dovvn  by  m,e. 

Gentlemen,  the  fi.ft  thing  I  prefent  you  with,  is 

Punchinello. 

[Tbe  curtain  draws,  and  difcovers  Punch  in 

a  great  chair, 

P  U  N  C  H  Jlngs, 
AI  R  I.     Whilft  the  town's  brimful  of  folly. 
Whild  the  town's  brimful  of  farces. 
Flocking  whilft  we  lee  her  afles 

Thick  as  grapes  upon  a  bunch, 
Criticks,  whilft  you  fmile  on  madnefs. 
And  more  flupid,  folemn  fadnefs; 
Sure  you  will  not  frown  on  Punch, 

Luck.  The  next  is  Punch's  wife  Joan. 
Enter  JOAN. 

ToAN.  What  can  ail  my  hufband  ?  he  is  conti- 
nually humming  tunes,  tho'  his  voice  be  only  fit  to 
warble  at  Hog's  Norton,  where  the  pigs  would  ac- 
company  it  with  organs.  I  was  in  hopes  death  would 
have  (loDp'd  his  m'.uch  at  laft.  But  he  keeps  his 
old  h^^rmonious  humour  even  in  the  fnades. 

Punch.  Be  not  angry,  dear  Joan ;  Orpheus  ob- 
tain^ his  wife  from  the  fhades,  by  charming  Pluto 
with  his  mufick.  ^^^^^ 
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Joan.  Sirrah,  firrah,  (liould  Pluto  hear  you  fing, 
you  cou'd  cxped  no  lefs  puniihment  than  Tantalus 

has : nay,  the  waters  would  be  brought  above 

your  mouth  to  ftop  it. 

Punch.  Truly,  Madam,  T  don't  wi(h  the  fame 
fuccefs  Orpheus  met  with ;  could  I  gain  my  own  li- 
berty, the  devii  might  have  you  with  all  my  heart. 

AIR    IL 

Joan,  Joan,  Joan,  has  a  thund'ring  tongue, 
And  Joan,  Joan,  Joan,  is  a  bold  one. 

How  happy  is  he. 

Who  from  wedlock  is  free  : 
For  who'd  have  a  wife  to  fcold  one.  ? 

J^OAN.  Punch,  Punch,  Punch,  pr'ythee  think  of  your 
hunch, 
Pr'ythee  look  on  your  great  flrutting  belly  i 
Sirrah,  if  you  dare 
War  v/ith  me  declare, 
I  will  beat  your  fat  guts  to  a  jelly, 

[T'hsy  dance, 

A I  R   III.     Bobbing  Joan. 

Joan,  you  are  the  plague  of  my  life, 

A  rope  wou'd  be  welcomer  than  fuch  a  wife. 
Punch,  your  merits  had  you  but  fliar'd. 
Your  neck  had  been  longer  by  half  a  yard  : 
Ugly  witch. 
Son  of  a  bitch, 
Wou'd  you  were  hang'd,  or  drown'd  in  a  ditch. 

IDance  again. 

Since  we  hate  like  people  in  vogue^ 
Let  us  call  not  bitch  and  rogueT 
Gentler  titles  let  us  ufe. 
Hate  each  other,  but  not  abufe, 

Y  4  Joan. 
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ToAN.  Pretty  dear! 

Pun.  AI^'-  Ma  Chere  ! 

Both.  Toy  of  my  life,  and  only  care. 

\_Dance,  and  Exeunt. 

Luck.  Gentlemen,  the  next  is  Charon  and  a  Poet ; 
fhey  are  difputing  about  an  affair  pretty  common 
with  poets going  off  widiout  paying. 

Enter  CHARON,  and  ^  POET. 

Char.  Never  tell  me.  Sir,  1  expe^  my  fare.  I 
wonder  what  trade  thefe  authors  drive  in  the  other 
world  :  I  would  with  as  good  a  will,  fee  a  foldier 
aboard  my  boat.  A  tatter'd  red  coat,  and  a  tatter'd 
black  one,  have  bilk'd  nne  fo  often,  that  I.  am  re- 

folv'd  never  to  take  either  of  them  up  again 

unlefs  I  am  paid  before-hand. 

Poet.  What  a  wretched  thing  it  is  to  be  poor  I 
My  body  lay  a  fortnight  in  the  other  world  before  it 
was  buried.  And  this  fellow  has  kept  my  fpirit  a 
month,  funning  himfelf  on  the  other  fide  the  river, 
becaufe  ir.y  pockets  were  empty.  Wilt  thou  be  fo 
kind  as  to  lliew  me  the  way  to  the  court  of  Ncnlenfe  ? 

Cha.  Ha,  ha !  the  court  of  Nonfenfe  I  Why,  pray. 
Sir,  what  have  you  to  do  there  ?  thefe  rags  look 
nio're  like  the  drefs  of  one  of  Apollo's  people,  tha^ 
of  Nonfenfe's. 

Poet.  Why,  fellow,  didfl  thou  never  carry  rags 

to  Nonfenfe  ?  t  i  u 

Char.  Truly,  Sir,  1  cannot  fay  but  I  have :  but 
it  is  a  long  time  ago,  I  aflure  you.  But  if  you  are 
really  bound  thither,  and  are  a  poet,  as  I  prefume 
from  your  outward  appearance,'  you  fhou'd  have 
brought  a  certificate  from  the  goddefs's  agent,  Mr. 
What  d'ye-call-him,  the  gentleman  that  writes  odes 
— fo  finely  1  However,  that  I  may  not  hear  any  more 
of  your  verfes  on  the  river-fide,  I'll  e'en  carry  you 
gver  on  her  account :  Hie  pays  for  all  ber  ixilolvent 

votaries. 
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votaries.     Look  at  that  account.  Sir.     She  is  the 
befl  deity  to  me  in  the  fhades. 

fen^r'''  ^^"''''  ^"^POfted  for;  the  goddefs  of  Non^ 

Five  people  of  great  quality. 

Seven  ordinary  courtiers. 

Nineteen  attorneys. 

Eleven  counfellors. 

One  hundred  poets,  players,  dolors,  and  apo- 

thecanes,  fellows  of  colleges,   and  members 

of  tne  royal  fociety. 

Luck    Gentlemen,  the  next  is  one  of  Charon's- 
men  with  a  pnlbner.  '-'laron  s 

Enter  SAILOR,  and  a  SEXTON. 

Cha.  How  now  ? 

Sail.   We  have  caught  him  a:  laft.     This  is  Mr 
Ro^bgrave  the  fexton.  who  has  plunder'd  To  many 

Cha    Are  you  come  at  laft,  Sir  ?  What  have  you 
to  lay  for  yourlelf?  Ha!  Where  are  all  the  jewels 

:re^reyXihfLf"^^>°"''-^«°'--'^^^- 
Sex.  Alack,  Sir,  I  am   but  a  poor  rofrue :   the 

panlh-officers  and  others  have  had  them  Jl ;  had 

on^  a  fmall  reward  for  fiealing  them 

Char.  Then  you  dial!  have  another  reward  here. 

Sir.     Carry  h,m  before  juft.ce  Minos ;  the  moo-en 

^frhri^jwhetSx^turifrr; 

b:^ore^Taraway"=""^  ^°  '°°'^  ^  "P^  ^^^^^^ 
^^Char.  Had  you  any  things  of  value  buried  with 

^/oTnw™:^^  ''  '''"''""''''  ™'-^  '•-  folios  of 

Luck, 
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Luck.  Mod  poets  of  this  age  will  have  their 
works  buried  with  them. 

{T/je  next  is  the  Gboft  of  a  Dhe^or^ 

Enter   DIRECTOR. 

DiR.  Mr.  Charon,  I  want  a  boat  to  crofs  the  river. 

Cha.  You  fliall  have  a  place,  Sir;  1  believe  I 
have  juft  room  for  you,  unlels  you  are  a  lawyer,  and 
I  have  ftrid  orders  to  carry  no  more  over  yet : 
Hell  is  too  full  of  them  already. 

DiR.  Sir,  I  am  a  director. 

Cha.  a  direftor  !  what's  that  ? 

DiR.  A  direflor  of  ^  company.  Sir.  I  am  far- 
pris'd  you  ihould  not  know  what  that  is :  I  thought 
our  names  had  been  famous  enough  on  this  road. 

Cha.  Oh  Sir,  I  afl-c  your  honour's  pardon  j  will 
you  be  pleas'd  to  go  aboard. 

DiR.  I  muft  have  a  whole  boat  by  myfelf  j  for  I 
have  two  waggon -loads  of  treafure  that  will  be  here 
immediately. 

Cha.  It  IS  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth,  to  take 
any  thing  of  that  nature  aboard. 

DiR.  Pihaw,  plhaw,  you  fhall  go  fnacks  with  me, 
and  I  warrant  we  cheat  the  devil.  I  have  been  al- 
ready too  hard  for  him  in  the  other  world- Do 

you  underftand  what  fecurity  on  bottomry  is  ?  I'll 
make  your  fortune. 

Cha.  Here,  take  the  gentleman,  let  him  be  well 
fetter'd,  and  carried  aboard;  away  with  him. 
,     Sail.  Sir,  here  are  a  waggon-load  of  ghofts  ar- 
riv'd  from  England,  that  were  knock'd  on  the  head 
at  a  late  eledion. 

Cha.  Fit  out  another  boat  immediately  :  but  be 
fure  to  fearch  their  pockets,  that  they  carry  nothing 
over  with  them.  I  found  a  bank-bill  of  fifty  pounds 
t'other  day  in  the  pocket  of  a  cobler's  gholl,  who 
came  hither  en  the  fame  account. 

2  Sail, 
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1  Sail.  Sir,  a  great  number  of  pafiengers  arriv'd 
from  London,  all  bound  to  the  court  of  Nonfenfe. 

Char.  Some  plague,  1  fuppofe,  or  a  frefli  cargo 
of  phyficians  come  to  town  from  the  univerfities. 

Luck.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  fhall  produce  fuch  a 
fet  of  figures,  as  I  defy  all  Europe,  except  our  own 
playhoufes,  to  equal. — Come,  put  away  j  pray  mind 
thefe  figures. 

EnterlDon  TRAGEDIO,  Sir  FARCICAL 
COMICK,  Dr.  ORATOR,  Signior  OPERA, 
Monfeur  PANTOMIME,  and  Mrs.  NOVEL. 

Poet.  Ha !  Don  Tragedio,  your  moft  obedient 
fervant.  Sir  Farcical  1  Dr.  Orator  !  I  am  heartily 
glad  to  fee  you.  Dear  Signior  Opera  !  Monfieur 
Pantomime  !  Ha  !  Mynheer  Van-treble!  Mrs.  Novel 
in  the  (hades  coo  !  VV'hat  lucky  diftemp^rr  cou'd  have 
fent  fo  much  good  company  hither  ? 

Trag.  a  Tragedy  occafion'd  me  to  die  ; 

That  perifning  the  firft  day,  fo  did  I. 

Farc.  a  paftoral  fent  me  out  of  the  world.  My 
life  went  out  in  a  hifs  ;  ftap  my  vitals. 

Ora.  a  Muggletonian  dog  ftabb'd  me, 

AIR  IV.     Silvia,  my  dearell. 

Dper.  Claps  nniverfal, 

Applaufes  refoundlng  i 
Hiffes  confounding 
Attending  my  fong : 
My  fenfes  drowned. 
And  I  fell  down  dead  ; 
Whilll  I  was  finging,  ding,  dang,  dong. 

Poet.  Well,  Monfieur  Pantomime,  how  came 
you  by  your  fate  ? 

Pantom.  [^Makesftgns  to  his  neck.] 

Poet. 
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Poet.  Broke  his  neck.    Alas.,  poor  gentleman  ! — 
And  you.  Mynheer  Van-treble,  what  fent  you  hither  ? 
Poet.  And  you.  Madam  Novel  ? 

A  I  R  V.     *Tv/as  when  the  Teas  were  roaring. 

Nov.  Oh  !  pity  all  a  maiden, 

Condemn'd  hard  fates  to  prove  ; 
I  rather  would  have  laid-in. 

Than  thus  have  died  for  love  ! 
'Twas  hard  to  encounter  dea:h-a. 

Before  the  bridal  bed  j 
Ah  !  would  I  had  kept  my  breath-a. 

And  lofl  my  maidenhead. 

Poet.  Poor  lady  ! 

Cha.  Come,  mymafters,  it  is  a  rare  frelh  gale  j 
if  you  pleafe,  I'll  ihew  you  aboard. 

Luck.  Obferve,  gentlemen,  how  thefe  figures 
walk  off.  The  next,  gendemen,  is  a  Blackamore 
lady,  who  comes  to  prel'ent  you  with  a  faraband  and 
caftaners.  \_yl  da?ice. 

Nov/,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  1  fiiall  produce  a  Book- 
ieller  who  is  the  prime  miniller  of  Nonfenfcj  and  the 
Poet. 

Enier  BOOKSELLER  nnd  POET. 

Poet.  'Tis  ftrange,  'tis  wondrous  ftrange  ! 

Book.  And  yet  'tis  true.  Did  you  oblerve  her 
eyes  ? 

Poet.  Her  ears  rather,  for  there  flie  took  the  in- 
feftion.     She  fav/  the  Signior's  vifage  in  his  voice. 

Book.  Did  you  not  mark  how  Ilie  melted  when  he 
fung  ? 

Poet.  I  faw  her  like  another  Dido.  I  faw  her 
heart  rife  up  to  her  eyes,  and  drop  again  to  her  ears. 

Book.  That  a  woman  of  fo  much  fenfe  as  the 
Goddels  of  Nonfenfe  fliouid  be  taken  thus  at  firft 

fioht  '. 
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fight !  I  have  ferv'd  her  faithfully  thefe  thirty  years 
as  a  bookfeller  in  the  upper  world,  and  never  knew 
her  guilty  of  one  folly  before. 

Poet.  Nay  certainly,  Mr.  Curry,  you  know  as 
much  of  her  as  any  nnan. 

Book.  I  think  1  ought;  I  amfurel  have  made  as 
large  oblations  to  her  as  all  Warwick-lane  and  Pa- 
ternofter-row. 

Poet.  But  is  fne,  this  night,  to  be  married  to 
Signior  Opera  ! 

Book,  This  is  to  be  the  bridal  night.  Well, 
this  will  be  the  flrangeft  thing  that  has  happen'd  in 
the  fhades,  fince  the  rape  of  Proferpine. — But  now 
I  think  on't,  what  news  bring  you  from  the  other 
world  ? 

Poet.  Why,  affairs  go  much  in  the  fame  road 
there  as  when  you  were  alive;  authors  ftarve,  and 
bookfellers  grow  far,  Grub-ftreet  harbours  as  many 
pirates  as  ever  Algiers  did.  They  have  more  theatres 
than  are  at  Paris,  and  juft  as  much  wit  as  there  is  at 
Amfterdamj  they  have  ranfack'd  all  Italy  for  fingers, 
and  all  France  for  dancers. 

Book.  And  all  hell  for  conjurers. 

Poet.  My  lord  mayor  has  ihorten'd  the  time  of 
Bartholomew-fair  in  Smithfield,  and  fo  they  are  re- 
folved  to  keep  it  all  the  year  round  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town. 

Book.  I  find  m.atters  gofwimmingly ;  but  I  fancy 
I  am  wanted.  If  you  pleafe,  Sir^  I  will  fhew  you 
the  v/ay. 

Poet.  Sir,  I  follow  you.  [Exeunf, 

Enter  PUNCH. 

Punch.  You,  fidler. 

Llck.  Well,  Punch,  what's  the  matter  now  ? 
Punch.  What  do   you   think  my  wife  Joan  is 
about  ? 

Luck,  Faith,  I  can't  tclL 

Punch, 
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Punch.  Odfbobs,  flie  is  got  with  three  women  of 
quality  at  quadrille. 

Luck.  Qiiadrille  1  Ha,  ha! 

Punch.  I  have  taken  a  refolution  to  run  away 
from  her,  and  fet  up  a  trade. 

Luck.  A  trade  ?  why,  you  have  no  ftock. 

Punch.  Oh,  but  I  intend  to  break,  cheat  my  cre- 
ditors, and  fo  get  one. 

Luck.  That^bite  is  too  flale,  mafier  Punch, 

Punch.  Is  it  ?  Then  Pll  e'en  turn  lawyer.  There 
IS  no  ftock  required  there,  but  a  ftock  of  impudence, 

Lv)CK.  Yes,  there  is  a  ftock  of  law,  without 
•which  you  will  ftarve  at  the  bar. 

Punch.  Ay,  but  Pll  get  upon  the  bench,  then  I 
ihall  loon  have  law  enough  j  for  then  I  can  make 
-any  thing  I  fay  to  be  law. 

Luck.  Hufli,  you  fcuriilous  rafcal. 

Punch.  Odft^obs,  1  have  hit  it  now. 

Luck.  What  now  ? 

Punch.  I  have  it  at  laft  i  the  rareft  trade  !  Punch, 
'thou  art  made  for  ever. 

Luck.  What  conceit  has  the  fool  got  \n  his  head 
now  ? 

Punch.  Pll  e'en  turn  parliament-man. 

Luck.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Why,  firrah,  thou  haft  nei- 
ther intereft  nor  qualification. 

Punch.  How!  not  intereft?  Yes,  Sir,  Punch  is 
very  well  known  to  have  a  very  confiderable  inte^reft: 
in  all  the  corporations  in  England  ;  and  for  qualifica- 
tion, if  I  have  no  eftate  of  my  own,  I  can  borrow  one. 

Luck.  This  will  never  do,  mafter  Punch You 

muft  think  of  fomething  you  have  a  better  qualifi- 
cation for. 

Punch.  Ay,  why  then  FU  turn  great  man,  that 
requires  no  qualification  whatfoever. 

Luck.  Get  you  gone,  you  impudent  rogue. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  figures   are   Some-body  and 
No- body,  come  to  prefent  you  with  a  fong  and  a 

dance. 

r  Enter 
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Enter  S  O  M  E-B  O  D  Y  ^;?^  N  O-B  O  D  Y. 

A  I  R  VII.     Black  Jock. 

Some.  Of  all  the  men  in  London  town, 

Or  knaves,  or  fools,  in  coat,  or  gown. 
The  reprefcntative  am  I. 
"No.       Go  thro'  the  world,   and  you  will  find, 
In  all  the  claffcs  of  human-kind. 
Many  a  jolly  No-body. 
For  him,  a  No-body,  fure  we  may  call. 
Who  during  his  life  does  nothing  at  all. 
But  eat  and  fnore. 
And  drink,  and  roar. 
From  whore  to  the  tavern,  from  tavern  to  whore;, 
With  a  lac'd  coat,  and  that  is  all. 

Luck.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  end  of  the  fird  in- 
terlude. 

Luck.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  fhall  prefent  you  v/ith 
the  moft  glorious  fcene  that  has  ever  appear'd  on  the 
flagej  it  is  the  Court  of  Nonsense.  Play  away, 
foft  mufick,  and  draw  up  the  curtain. 

1'he  curtain  drawn  up  to  foft  mufick^  difcovers  the 
Goddess  of  Nonsense  on  a  throne  ;  the  Orator. 
in  a  tub  i  Tragedio,  ^c.  attending, 

NoNs.  Let  all  my  votaries  prepare 
To  celebrate  this  joyful  day. 
Luck.  Gentlemen,  obferve  what  a  lover  of  reci- 
tativo  Nonfenfe  is. 

NoNs.  Monfieur  Pantomime  !  you  are  welcome. 
Pant.  [Cuts  a  caper.] 

KCNS. 
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NoNS.  Alas,  poor  gentleman  !  he  is  modefl:  :  you 
may  fpeak  !  no  v/ords  offend,  that  have  no  wit  in 
them. 

Mast.  Why,  Madam  Nonfenfe,  don't  you  know 
that  Monfieur  Pantomime  is  dumb  ?  and  yet,  let  me 
tell  you,  he  has  been  of  great  fervice  to  you  j  he  is 
the  only  one  of  your  votaries  that  fets  people  afleep 


without 


talking.     But  here's  Don    Tragedio  will 
make  noife  enough. 

Trag.  Yes,  Tragedio  is  indeed  my  name,        1 
Long  fince  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  fame,  > 

At  Lincoln's-Inn,  and  eke  at  Drury-Lane.  J 

Let  everlafting  thunder  found  my  praife, 
And  forked  light'ning  in  my  fcutcheon  blaze; 
To  Shakefpear,  Johnfon,  Dryden,  Lee,  or  Rowe, 
I  not  a  line,  no,  not  a  thought,  do  owe. 
Me,  for  my  novelty,  let  all  adore. 
For,  as  I  wrote,  none  ever  wrote  before. 

NoNs.  Thou  art  doubly  welcome,  welcome.  ^ 

Trag.  Thatwelcome,yes,  thatwelcome  ismydue, 
Two  tragedies  I  wrote,  and  wrote  for  you  j 
And  had  not  hifles,  hiffes  me  difmay'd. 
By  this,  Pd  writ  two- fcore,  two-fcore,  byjay'd. 

Luck.  By  jay'd  !  Ay,  that's  another  excellence 
of  the  Dons;  he  does  not  only  glean  up  all  the  bad 
words  of  other  authors,  but  makes  new  bad  words 
of  his  own. 

Farc.  Nay,  i'gad,  I  have  made  new  words,  and 
fpoil'd  old  ones  too,  if  you  talk  of  that;  I  have  made 
foreigners  break  Englilh,  and  Englifhmen  break 
Latin.  I  have  as  great  a  confufion  of  languages  in 
my  play,  as  was  at  the  building  of  Babel. 

Luck.  And  fo  much  the  more  extraordinary,  be- 
caufe  the  author  underftands  no  language  at  all. 

Farc.  No  language  at  all ! Stap  my  vitals. 

NoNs.  Dr.  Orator,  I  have  heard  of  you. 

Orat.  Ay,  and  you  might  have  heard  me  too ; 
I  bawl'd  loud  enough,  Pm  fure. 

Mast. 
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Mast.  She  might  have  heard  you  :  but  if  Ihe  had 
underftood  your  advertifements,  I  will  believe  Noii- 
fenfe  to  have  more  underdanding  than  Apollo. 

Or  AT.  Have  underfliood  me,  Sir  !  V/hat  has  un- 
derftanding  to  do  ?  My  hearers  would  be  diverted, 
and  they  are  fo  j  which  could  not  be  if  underftand- 
ing  were  necelTary,  becaufe  very  few  of  them  have 
any. 

NoNs.  You've  all  deferv'd  my  hearty  thanks . 

but  here  my  treafure  I  beftow.  [To  Opera, 

Op£R.  Your  highnefs  knows  what  reward  I  prize! 

AIR    VIII.     Lillibolera. 
Op.  Let  the  fool ifli  philofopher  flrive  in  his  cell. 

By  wifdom,  or  virtue,  to  merit  true  praife  ; 
The  foldier  in  hardfliip  and  danger  ftill  dwell. 

That  glory  and  honour  may  crown  hislaftdays: 

The  patriot  fweat^ 

To  be  thought  great ; 
Or  beauty  all  day  a^t  the  looking-glafs  toil; 

That  popular  voices 

May  ring  their  applaufes. 
While  a  breath  is  the  only  reward  of  their  coil. 

But  would  you  a  wife  man  to  adion  incite. 

Be  riches  propos'd  the  reward  of  his  pain  5 
In  riches  is  center'd  all  human  delight  j 

No  joy  is  on  earth  but  what  gold^'can  obtain. 
If  women,  wine, 
Or  grandeur  fine. 
Be  moft  your  delight,  all  thefe  riches  can  j 
Would  you  have  men  to  flatter  ? 
To  be  rich  is  the  matter; 
When  you  cry  he  is  rich,  you  cry  a  great  man. 

NoNS.  [Repealing  in  an  ecjlacy.'] 
'*  When  you  cry  he  is  rich,  you  cry  a  great  man." 
sraviffimo  !  I  Ions;  to  be  vour  wife. 

^°^'  I-  ^  ^-  Luck. 
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Luck.  Gentlemen,  obferve  and  take  notice  how 
the  Goddefs  of  Nonfenfe  is  fmitten  by  nmifick,  and 
falls  in  love  with  the  ghoft  of  Signior  Opera. 

Novel.  If  all  my  romances  ever  pleas'd  the  ear  of 
my  goddefs — if  I  ever  found  favour  in  her  fight — 
Ob,  do  not  rob  me  thus  ! 

NoNS.  What  means  my  daughter  ? 

Novel.  Alas,  he  is  my  hufband  ! 

Curry.  But  tho'  he  were  your  hufband  in  the 
other  world,  death  folves  that  tie,  and  he  is  at  liberty 
now  to  take  another;  and  I  never  knevN^  any  one  in- 
(lance  of  a  iuiroand  here,  who  would  take  the  fame 
wife  again. 

AIR    IX.     Whilfl  I  gaz'd  on  Chloe  trembling. 

Novel.    May  all  maids  from  me  take  warning, 
.  How  a  lover's  arms  they  fly : 
Left  th^  firil  kind  oP/er  fcorning. 
They,  without  a  fecond,  die. 

How  unhappy  is  my  pafilon  ! 

How  tormenting  is  my  pain ! 
if  you  thwart  my  inclination. 

Let  me  die  for  love  again. 

Curry.  Again  !  What,  did  you  die  for  love  of 
your  hufband  ? 

Novel.  He  knows  he  ought  to  have  been  fo. — 
He  fwore  he  would  be  fo . — Yes,  he  knows  I  dy'd 
for  love  J  for  I  dy'd  in  childbed. 

Orat.  Why,  madam,  did  you  not  tell  ine  all  the 
road  hither,  that  you  was  a  virgin  ? 


AIR 
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AIR    X.     Highland  Laddy. 

Oper.  I  was  told,  in  my  life. 
Death  for  ever 
Did  diiTever 
Men  from  ev'ry  mortal  ftrife. 
And  that  greatell  plague,  a  wife. 

For  had  the  priedis  poffeft  men. 

That  to  Tartarus 

Wives  came  after  us. 
Their  devil  would  be  a  jeil  then. 
And  our  devil  a  wife. 

NoNS.  Avaunt,  polluted  wretch  !  begone  i 
Think  not  I'll  take  pollution  to  my  arms. 
No,  no, no,  no, no,  no,  no. 

Oper.  Well,  fince  I  can't  have  a  goddefs,  I'll  e'en 

prove  a  man  of  honour. 1  was  always  in  love 

with  thee,  my  angel  5  but  ambition  is  a  dreadful 
thing.  However  my  ghoft  fhall  pay  the  debts  of 
my  body. 

Novel.  Now  I  am  happy,  verily. 

Oper.  My  long-loft  dear  ! 

Novel.  Mv  new-found  bud  ! 


AIR    XI.     Dufty  Miller, 

Oper.  "Will  my  charming  creature 
Onct  again  receive  me  ? 
Tho'  I  prov'd  a  traitor. 
Will  Ihe  ftill  believe  me  > 

I  will  well  repay  thee. 

For  paft  faults  of  roving. 
Nor  fhall  any  day  be 

Without  proofs  of  loving, 

z  2  On 
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On  that  tender  lily  breafl 

Whilft  I  lie  panting. 
Both  together  bleft. 

Both  with  tranfports  fainting. 

Both.  Sure  no  hunnan  hearts 

Were  ever  fo  delighted  ! 
Death,  which  others  parts. 
Hath  our  Ibuls  united. 

AIR   XII.     Over  the  Hills  and  far  away. 

Oper.  Were  I  laid  on  Scotland's  coafl:. 

And  in  my  arms  embrac*d  my  dear. 
Let  fcrubb.ido  do  its  mofl, 

I  wou'd  know  no  grief  or  fear. 

Nov.    Were  we  call  on  Ireland's  foil. 

There  confin'd  in  bogs  to  dwell. 
For  thee  potatoes  I  wou'd  boil. 

No  Iriih  fpoufe  fhould  feaft  fo  well. 

Oper.  And  tho'  we  fcrubb'd  it  all  the  day, 
Nov.    We'd  kifs  and  hug  the  night  away; 
Oper.  Scotch  and  Irifli  both  Ihould  fay. 
Both.  Oh  !  how  bleil,  how  blefl  are  they  ! 

Or  AT.  Since  my  Goddefs  is  difengaged  from  one 
lover,  may  the  humbleft,  yet  not  the  leaft  diligent  of 
her  fervants,  hope  Ihe  would  fmile  on  him  ? 

Luck,  Mafter  Orator,  you  had  bed  try  to  charm 
the  Goddefs  with  an  oration. 

Orat.  The  hiftory  of  a  fiddle  and  a  fiddleftick  is 
going  to  be  held  forth  ;  being  particularly  defired  in 
a  letter  from  a  certain  querilt  on  that  point. 

A  fiddle  is  a  ftatefman  :  Why  ?  Becaufe  it's  hol- 
low.    A  fiddleftick  is  a  drunkard :  Why  ?  Becaufe 


it  loves  ros'ning. 


Luck. 
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Luck.  Gentlemerij  obferve  how  he  balances  his 
hands ;  his  left  hand  is  the  fiddle,  and  his  right  hand 
is  the  fiddleftick. 

Orat.  a  fiddle  is  like  a  beau's  nofe,  becaufe  the 
bridge  is  often  down ;  a  fiddleftick  is  like  a  mounte- 
bank, becaufe  it  plays  upon  a  crowd. A  fiddle  is 

like  a  ftockjobber's  tongue,  becaufe  it  founds  differ- 
ent notes  i  and  a  fiddleftick  is  like  a  ftockjobber's 
wig,  becaufe  it  has  a  great  deal  of  horfehair  in  ir. 

Luck.  And  your  oration  is  like  yourfelf,  becaufe 
it  has  a  great  deal  of  nonfenfe  in  it. 

NoNS.  In  vain  you  try  to  charm  my  ears,  unlefs 
by  mufick. 

Orat.  Have  at  you  then. 

Mast.  Gentlemen,  obferve  how  the  Do£lor  fings 
in  his  tub.  Here  are  no  wires  ;  all  alive,  alive,  ho  1 

Orat.  Chimes  of  the  times,  to  the  tune  of  MoU 
Pately, 

AIR    XIII.     Moll  Pately. 

AH  men  are  birds  by  nature.  Sir, 

Tho'  they  have  not  wings  to  fly  j 
On  earth  a  foldier's  a  creature.  Sir, 
Much  refembling  a  kite  in  the  (ky; 
The  phyfician  is  a  fowl.  Sir, 
"Whom  moft  men  call  an  owl.  Sir, 
Who  by  his  hooting. 
Hooting,  hooting, 
Hooting,  hooting. 
Hooting,  hooting. 
Tells  us  that  death  is  nigh. 

The  ufurer  is  a  fwallow,  Sir, 

That  can  fwallow  gold  by  the  jorums. 

A  woodcock  is  'Squire  Shallow,  Sir  j 
And  a  goofe  is  oft  of  the  quorum  y 

Z  3  Th^ 
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The  gamefter  is  a  rook.  Sir; 
The  lawyer,  with  his  Coke,  Sir, 

Is  but  a  raven, 

Croaking,  croaking, 

Croaking,  croaking. 

Croaking,  croaking. 
After  the  ready  Rhinorum, 

Young  virgins  are  fcarce  as  rails,  Sir; 

Plenty  as  batts  the  night-walkers  goj 
Soft  Italians  are  nightingales,  Sir  j 
And  a  cock-fparrow  inimicks  a  beau  : 
Like  birds  men  are  to  be  caught,  Sir} 
Like  birds  men  are  to  be  bought.  Sir  i 
Men  of  a  iide. 
Like  birds  of  a  feather. 
Will  flock  together. 
Will  flock  together. 
Both  fexes  like  birds  will too. 

NoNS.  'Tis  all  in  vain. 

Trag.  Is  Nonfenfe  of  me  then  forgetful  grown* 
And  mufl:  the  Signior  be  preferr'd  alone  ? 
Is  it  for  this,  for  this,  ye  gods,  that  I 
Have  in  one  fcene  made  forne  folks  laugh,  fome  cry? 
For  this  does  my  low  bluft'ring  language  creep. 
Ax.  once  to  wake  you,  and  to  make  you  fleep  ? 

Far.    And  fo  all  my  puns,  and  quibbles,  and 
conundrums,  are  quite  forgotten,  flap  my  vitals  ! 

Orat.  More  chimes  of  the  times,  to  the  tune  of 
Rogues,  rogues,  rogues. 

AIR  "XIV.     There  was  a  jovial  beggar. 

The  ftone  that  all  things  turns  at  will 

To  gold,  the  chymill  craves  j 
But  gold,  without  the  chymiil's  fkill. 

Turns  ail  men  into  knaves. 

For  a  cheating  they  will  go,  &c. 

3  The 
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The  merchant  would  the  courtier  cheat. 
When  on  his  goods  he  lavs 

Too  high  a  price but  faith  he's  bit. 

For  a  courtier  never  pays. 

For  a  cheating  they  will  go,  &c. 
The  lawyer,  with  a  face  demure. 

Hangs  him  who  fteals  your  pelf  j 
Becaufe  the  good  man  can  endure 
No  robber  but  himfelf. 

For  a  cheating,  &c. 
Betwixt  the  quack  and  highwayman 

What  difference  can  there  be  ? 
Tho'  this  with  pifcol,  that  with  pen. 
Both  kill  you  for  a  fee. 

For  a  cheating,  &c. 
The  hulband  cheats  his  loving  wife. 

And  to  a  miflrefs  goesi 
Whilll  fhe  at  home^  to  eafe  her  life, 
Caroufes  with  the  beaus. 

For  a  cheating,  &c« 
That  fome  diredors  cheats  were. 

Some  have  made  bold  to  doubt  j 
Did  not  the  fupercargo's  care 
Prevent  their  finding  out. 

For  a  cheating,  &c. 
The  tenant  doth  the  Reward  nick 

(So  low  this  art  we  find). 
The  fteward  doth  his  lordfhip  trick. 
My  lord  tricks  all  mankind. 

For  a  cheating,  &c. 
One  fefl  there  are,  to  whofe  fair  lot 

No  cheating  arts  do  fall  j 
And  thofe  are  parfons  call'd,  God  wot  j 
And  fo  I  cheat  you  all. 

For  a  cheating,  &c. 

Enter   CHARON. 

Char.  An't  pleafc  your  majefty,  there  is  an  odd 

fort  of  a  man  on  t'other  fide  the  water  fays  he's  re- 

Z  4  commended 
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commended  to  you  by  fome  people  of  quality.— — 
Egad,  .1  don't  care  to  take  him  aboard,  not  I.— - 

He  lays  his  name  is  Hurloborumbo rumbo— 

Hurloborumbolo,  I  think  he  calls  himfelf ;  he  looks 
like  one  of  Apollo's  people,  in  my  opinion ;  he  feems 
to  be  mad  enough  to  be  a  real  poet. 

NoNS.  Take  him  aboard. 

Char.  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  ladyflilp,  I  hear 
rare  news  j  they  fay  you  are  to  be  declared  Goddefs 
of  Wit. 

Curry.  That's  no  news,  Mr.  Charon. 

Char.  Well,  I'll  take  Hurloborumbo  aboard. 

\_Exil  Charon. 

Or  AT.  I  mufl:  win  the  goddefs  before  he  arrives, 

or  elfe  I  fhall  lofe  her  for  ever. A  rap  at  the 

times. 


AIR   XV.     When  I  was  a  dame  of  honour. 

Come  all  who've  heard  my  cuftiion  beat, 

Confefs  me  as  full  of  dulnefs 
As  any  egg  is  full  of  meat. 

Or  full  moon  is  of  fulnefs  : 
X^et  the  juftice  and  his  clerk  both  own. 

Than  theirs  my  dulnefs  greater  j 
And  tell  how  I've  harangu'd  the  town. 

When  I  was  a  bold  orator. 

The  lawyer  wrangling  at  the  bar. 

While  the  reverend  bench  is  dozing. 
The  fcribbler  in  a  pamphlet  war. 

Or  Grubftreet  bard  compofing  : 
The  trudging  quack  in  fcarlet  cloak. 

Or  cofFce-houfe  politic  prater  ; 
Can  none  come  up  to  what  I  have  fpoke^ 

When- 1  was  a  bold  orator. 


Th^ 
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The  well-bred  courtier  telling  lies. 

Or  Levee  hunter  believing; 
The  vain  coquette  that  rolls  her  eyes. 

More  empty  fops  deceiving  j 
The  parfon  of  diflenting  gang. 

Or  flattering  dedicator. 
Could  none  of  them  like  me  harangue^ 

When  I  was  a  bold  orator. 

Enter   PUNCH. 

Punch.  You,  you,  you. 

Luck.  "What's  the  matter.  Punch  ? 

Punch.  Who  is  that  ? 

Luck.  That's  an  orator,  maflier  Punch, 

Punch.  An  orator What's  that  ? 

Luck.  Why  an  orator  is egad,  I  can't  teU 

what  i he  is  a  man  that  nobody  dares  difpute 

with. 

Punch.  Say  you  fo  ?  I'll  be  with  him  prefently. 
Bring  out  my  tub  there.  I'll  difpute  with  you,  I'll 
warrant.     I  am  a  Muggletonian, 

Orat.  I  am  not. 

Punch.  Then  you  are  not  of  my  opinion. 

Orat.  Sirrah,  I  know  that  you  and  your  whole 
tribe  would  be  the  death  of  me ;  but  I  am  refolv'd 
to  proceed  to  confute  you  as  I  have  done  hitherto, 
and  as  long  as  I  have  breath  you  fhall  hear  mej  and 
I  hope  I  have  breath  enough  to  blow  you  all  out  of 
the  world. 

Punch.  If  noife  will. 

Orat.  Sir,  I 

Punch.  Hear  me.  Sir. 

NoNs.  Hear  him  s  hear  him  i  hear  him. 


AIR 
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AIR  XVI.     Hey  Barnaby,  take  it  for  warning. 

Punch.  No  tricks  fl-iall  fave  your  bacon, 

Orator,  Orator,  you  are  miflaken; 
Punch  will  not  be  thus  confuted. 
Bring  forth  your  reafons,  or  you  are  non- 
fuited. 

Heigh  ho. 

No  tricks  fliall  fave  your  bacon. 
Orator,  Orator,  you  are  miftaken. 
Orat.    Inftead  of  reafons  advancing, 

Let  the  difpute  be  concluded  by  dancing, 
Ti,  to. 

l^^hey  dance, 

NoNS.  *Tis  all  in  vain  :  a  virgin  I  will  live;  and 
oh,  great  Signior,  pr'ythee  take  this  chaplef,  and 
ftill  wear  it  for  my  fake. 

Luck.  Gentlemen,  obferve  how  Signior  Opera  is 
created  archpoet  to  the  Goddefs  of  Nonfenfc 
Trag.  And  does  great  Nonfenfe  then  at  length 
determine 
To  give  the  chaplet  to  that  Hnging  vermin  ? 
NoNS.  I  do. 
Trag.  Then  Opera  come  on,  and  let  us  try. 

Whether  ihall  wear  the  chaplet,  you  or  I, 


AIR    XVII.     Be  kind  and  love. 

Nov.     Oh,  fpare  to  take  his  precious  life  away; 

So  fwcet  a  voice  muft  fure  your  paffion  lay  i 
Oh  hear  his  gentle  murmurs  firll,  and  then^ 
If  you  can  kill  him,  I  will  cry  Amen. 

Trag.  Since  but  a  fong  you  afk,  a  fong  I'll  hear; 
But  tell  himj  that  laft  fong  is  his  lalt  prayer, 


AIR 
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Op.     Barbarous  cruel  man, 
I'll  fing  thus  while  I'm  dying,  I'm  dying  like  a  fvvan, 

A  fvvan, 

A  fwan. 
With  my  face  all  pale  and  wan. 
More  fierce  art  thou  than  pirates. 

Than  pirates, 
Whom  the  Sirens  mufick  charms, 
■  Alarms, 

Difarms ; 
More  fierce  than  men  on  the  high  roads. 

On  the  high roads. 

On  the  high roads. 

More  fierce  than  men  on  the  high  roads. 
When  Polly  Peachum  warms. 

The  devjl 

Was  made  civi], 
By  Orpheus's  tuneful  charms  5 

And  can -r  - - 


n. 


He  gentler  prove  than  man  ? 


Trag.  I  cannot  do  ii 


[Sheaths  his  fword. 


Methinks  I  feel  my  fleOi  congeal'd  to  bone. 
And  know  not  if  I'm  flefh  and  blood,  or  ftone. 
Pant.   [Runs  fever  al  times  round  the  ft  age."] 
NoNS.  AJas,  what  means  monfieur  Pantomime  ? 
Curry.   By  his  pointing  to  his  head,  I  fuppofe  he 
would  have  the  chaplet. 
NoNS.  Pretty  youth] 

Nov.  Oh,  my  dear,  how  fnall  I  exprefs  the  trou- 
ble of  my  foul  ? 

^    Op.  Ifthere  befympathy  in  love,   I'm  fure  I  felt 
it;  for  I  was  in  a  damnable  fright  too. 
Noy.  Give  me  a  bufs  then. 


AIR 
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AIR    XIX.     Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

In  vain  a  thoufand  heroes  and  kings 

Should  court  me  to  their  arms. 
In  vain  fnould  give  me  a  thoufand  fine  things^ 

For  thee  I'd  referve  my  charms : 
On  that  dear  breafl:,  intranc'd  in  joy. 
Oh,  let  me  ever  be. 
Op.       Oh,  how  I  will  kifs  thee. 
How  I'll  emblifs  thee. 
When  thou  art  a-bed  with  me ! 
NoNS.  [repeats']  Oh,  how  I  will  kifs  theCj  8zc, 
Alas  !  what  mighty  noife  ? 
Luck.  Gentlemen,  the  next  is  a  meiTenger. 

Enter   MESSENGER. 

Mess.  Stay,  goddefs,  nor  with  hafte  the  prize  bequeath, 
A  mighty  fpright  now  haftens  here  beneath; 
Long  in  the  world  your  noble  caufe  he  fought. 
Your  laureatthere,yourpreceptsftillhe  taught. 
To  his  great  fon  he  leaves  that  laurel  now. 
And  haftens  to  receive  one  here  below. 

NoNs.I  can't  revoke  my  grant,  but  he 
Shall  manager  of  our  players  be. 

Luck.  The  next  is  Count  Ugly,  from  the  opera- 
houfe  in  the  Hay-market. 

Enter   COUNT    UGLY. 

NoNS.     Too  late,  O  mighty  count,  you  came. 

Count.  I  afk  not  for  myfelf,  for  I  difdain 

O'er  the  poor  ragged  tribe  of  bards  to  reign. 
Me  did  my  ftars  to  happier  fates  prefer, 
Sur-intendant  dez  plaifirs  d'Angleterre; 
If  mafquerades  you  have,  let  thofe  be  mine 
But  on  the  Signior  let  the  laurel  fhine. 

Trag. 
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Trag.  What  is  thy  plea  ?  Has't  written  ? 
Count.  No,  nor  read. 

But  if  from  dulnefs  any  may  fucceed. 
To  that  and  nonfenfe  I  good  title  plead. 
Nought  elfe  was  ever  in  my  mafquerade, 

NoNS.  No  more,  by  Styx  I  fwear 

That  Opera  the  crown  fhail  wear. 


AIR. 

Nov,     Away  each  meek  pretender  flies. 
Opera  thou  haft  gain'd  the  prize. 
Nonfenfe  grateful  ftill  muft  own. 
That  thou  beft  fupport'ft  her  throne^ 
For  her  fubfcriptions  thou  didft  gain 
By  thy  fofc  alluring  ftrain. 
When  Shakefpear's  thought 
And  Congreve's  brought 
Their  aids  to  fenfe  in  vain. 

Beauties  who  fubdue  mankind. 
Thy  foft  chains  alone  can  bind  j 
See  within  their  lovely  eyes 
The  melting  wifti  arife  : 
While  thy  founds  inchant  the  ear. 
Lovers  think  the  nymph  fincerci 

And  projeflors. 

And  direflors, 
Lofe  a  while  their  fear. 

Enter   CHARON. 

Luck.  How  now,  Charon  ?  you  are  not  to  enter 
yet. 

Char.  To  enter.  Sir?  Alack-a-day  !  we  are  all 
undone  :  here  are  Sir  JohnBindover  and  aconftable 
comins:  in. 


Enter 
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Enter  Sir  JOHN,  and  CONSTABLE!* 

Const.  Are  you  the  mafter  of  the  puppet-fhow  t 

Luck.  Yes,  Sir. 

Const.  Then  you  inufl  along  with  me;  Sir 3  I 
have  a  warrant  for  you.  Sir. 

Luck.  For  what  ? 

Sir  John.  For  abufing  Nonfenfe,  firrah. 

Const.  People  of  quality  ae  not  to  have  their 
diverfions  libell'd  at  tliis  rate. 

Luck.  Of  what  do  you  accufe  me,  gentlemen  ? 

Sir  John.  Shall  ycu  abufe  Nonfenfe,  when  the 
whole  town  fupports  it  ? 

Luck.  Pox  on't,  had  this  fellow  ftaid  a  few  mo- 
ments longer,  till  the  dance  had  been  over,  I  had 
beeneafy.  Harkye,  Mr.  Conftable,  fhall  I  only  beg 
your^patience  for  one  dance,  and  then  I'llwaitonyou? 

Sir  John.  Sirrah,  don't  try  to  corrupt  the  ma- 
criftrate  with  your  bribes  :  here  flTali  be  no  dancing, 

Nov.  What  does  this  fellow  of  a  conflabJe  mean  . 
by  interrupting  our  play  ? 

A  I  R  XXL     Fair  Dorinda. 

Oh  Mr.  Conftable, 

Drunken  rafcal. 
Would  I  had  thee  at  the  Rofe* 

May'ft  thou  be  beaten, 

Hang'd  up  and  eaten. 

Eaten  by  the  carrion  crov/s. 
The  filth  that  lies  in  common  fhoresj 

May  it  ever  lie  in  thy  nofe. 
May  it  ever 
Lie  in  thy  nofe. 
Oh  may  it  lie  in  thy  nofe. 

Luck.  Mollify  your  felf.  Madam. 

Sir  John.  That  is  really  a  pretty  creature,  it  were 
a  piece  of  charity  to  take  her  to  myfelf  for  a  hand- 
maid, y^"^'' 

Const, 
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Const.  Very  pretty,  very  pretty  truly  :~If  ma- 
giftrates  are  to  be  abus'd  at  this  rate,  the  dev'il  may 
be  a  conftable  for  me.  Harkee,  Madam,  do  yoa 
know  who  we  are  ? 

Nov.  A  rogue.  Sir. 

Const.  Madam,  I'm  a  conflable  by  day,  and  a 
juflice  of  peace  by  night. 

Nov.  That  is  a  buzzard  by  day^  and  an  owl  by 
night. 

AIR.  XXII.     New-market. 
Const.  Why,  Madam,  doyou  give  fuch  words  as  thefe 
To  a  conftable  and  a  juftice  of  peace  ? 
I  fancy  you'll  better  know  hov/  to  fpeak, 
Bythattimeyou've  been  in  Bridewelfa  week} 
Have  beaten  good  hemp,  and  been 

Whipt  at  a  poft  ; 
I  hope  you'll  repent,  v/hen  fome  fkin 
You  have  loft. 
But  if  this  makes  you  tremble,  I'll  not  be  fe- 

vere; 
Come  down  a  good  guinea,  and  you  fnall  be 
clear. 

Nov.  Oh,  Sir  John,  you,  I  am  fure,  are  the  com- 
mander in  this  enterprize.  If  you  will  prevent  the 
reft  of  our  ftiow,  let  me  beg  you  will  permit  the 
dance, 

AIR  XXIII.     Charming  Betty. 

Sweeteft  honey. 

Good  Sir  Johny, 
Pr'ythee  let  us  take  a  dance. 

Leave  your  canting. 

Zealous  ranting, 
Come  and  ftiake  a  merry  haunch. 

Motions  firing, 

Sounds  infpiring. 
We  are  led  to  fofter  joysi 

Where 
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Where  in  trances 
Each  foul  dances, 
Mufick  then  leems  only  noife. 

Sir  John.  Verily  I  am  conquer'd.  Pity  prevailcth 
over  feverity,  and  the  flefh  hath  fubdued  the  fpirit. 
I  feel  a  motion  in  me,  and  whether  it  be  of  grace  or. 
no  I  am  not  certain.  Pretty  maid,  I  cannot  be  deaf 
any  longer  to  your  prayers ;  I  will  abide  the  perform- 
ing a  dance,  and  will  myfelf,  being  thercLo  mov'd 
by  an  inward  working,  accompany  you  therein, 
taking  for  my  partner  that  reverend  gentleman. 

Mast.  Then  ftrike  up. 

Enter  WITMORE,    MONEYWOOD,    HAR- 
RIOT, BANTOMITE. 

Wit.  Long  live  his  majefty  of  Bantam  ! 

Money.  Heaven  preferve  him  ! 

Bant.  Your  gracious  father.  Sir,  greets  you  well/ 

Luck.  What,  in  the  Devil's  name,  is  the  mean- 
of  this? 

Bant.  I  find  he  is  intirely  ignorant  of  his  father. 

Wit.  Ay,  Sir,  it  is  very  common  in  this  country 
for  a  man  not  to  know  his  father. 

Luck.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Bant.  His  features  are  much  alter'd. 

Luck.  Sir,  I  fliall  alter  your  features,  if  you  pro- 
ceed. 

Bant.  Give  me  leave  to  explain  myfelf.  I  was 
your  tutor  in  your  earlieft  days,  fent  by  your  father, 
his  prefent  majefty  Francis  IV.  king  of  Bantam,  to 
fhew  you  the  world.  We  arrived  at  London  ;  when 
one  day,  among  other  frolicks,  our  fhips-crewlhoot- 
ing  the  bridge,  the  boat  overfet,  and  of  all  our  com- 
pany, I  and  your  royal  felf  were  only  faved  by  fwim- 
ming  to  Billingfgate  :  but  tho'  I  faved  my  life,  I 
loft  for  fome  time  my  fenfes,  and  you,  as  I  then 
fear'di  for  ever.     When  I  recover'd,  after  a-  long 

fruitlefs- 
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fruitlefs  fearch  for  my  royal  mailer,  I  fet  fail  for  Ban- 
tam, but  was  driven  by  the  winds  on  far  diftanc 
coafts,  and  wander'd  feveral  years,  till  at  laft  I  ar- 

riv'd  once  more   at   Bantam. Guefs  how  I  was 

receiv'd — The  king  order'd  me  to  be  imprifon'd  for 
life.  At  laft  fome  lucky  chance  brought  thither  a 
merchant,  who  offer'd  this  jewel  as  a  prefent  to  the 
king  of  Bantam. 

Luck.  Ha !  it  is  the  fame  which  was  tied  upon 
my  arm,  which  by  good  luck  I  preferv'd  from  evefy 
other  accidentj  till  want  of  money  forced  me  to 
pawn  it* 

Bant.  The  merchant  being  ftriftly  examined, 
faid  he  had  it  of  a  pawnbroker;  upon  which  I  was 
immediately  difpatch'd  to  England,  and  the  m.er- 
chant  kept  dole  prifoner  till  my  return,  then  to  be 
punilh'd  with  death,  or  rewarded  with  the  govern- 
ment of  an  illand. 

Luck.  Know  then,  that  at  that  time  when  you 
loft  your  fenfes,  I  alfo  loft  mine.  I  was  taken  up 
half-dead  by  a  waterman,  and  convey'd  to  his  wife, 
who  fold  oyfters,  by  whole  afllftance  I  recover'd. 
But  the  waters  of  the  Thames,  like  thofe  of  Lethe, 
had  caus'd  an  entire  oblivion  of  my  former  fortune. 
— But  now  it  breaks  in  like  light  upon  me,  and  I 
begin  to  recolledt  it  all.  Is  not  your  name  Gonfalvo  ? 
Bant.  It  is. 

Luck.  Oh,  mv  Gonfalvo  !      7  r  zr    r 

Bant.  Oh,  my  deareft  lord  !  \  itmbrace. 

Luck.  But  fay  by  what  lucky  accident  you  dif- 
cover'd  mc  ? 

Bant.  I  did  intend  to  have  advertiz'd  you  in  the 
Evening  Poll:,  with  a  reward;  but  being  direded  by 
the  merchant  to  th^  pawnbroker^  1  was  accidentally 
there  enquiring  after  you,  when  your  boy  brought 
your  nab.  (Oh,  fad  remembrance,  that  the  fjn  of 
a  king  fhould  pawn  a  har  !)  The  woman  told  me, 
that  was  the  boy  that  pawn'd  the  jewel,  and  of  him 
1  learnt  where  you  iodg'd. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  Luck, 
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Luck.  Prodigious  fortune  !  \_A  wind-hern  without ^ 

Enter  MESSENGER. 

Mess.  An  exprefs  is  arriv'd  from  Bantam  with  the 
news  of  his  majefty's  death. 

Bant.  Then,  Sir,  you  are  king.  Long  live 
Henry  L  king  of  Bantam. 

OjMnes.  Long  live  Henry  L  king  of  Bantam. 

Luck.  Witmore,  I  now  may  repay  your  genero- 
fity. 

Wit.  Fortune  has  repaid  me,  I  am  fure,  more 
than  fhe  ow'd,  by  conferring  this  bleffing  on  you. 

Luck.  My  friend. But  here  I  am  indebted  to 

the  golden  goddefs,  for  having  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  aggrandife  the  miflrefs  of  my  foul,  and  ^tt 
her  on  the  throne  of  Bantam.  Come,  Madam^  now 
you  may  lay  afide  your  maik  :  fo  once  repeat  your 
acclamations  ;  Long  live  Henry  and  Harriot,  king 
and  queen  of  Bantam. 

Omnes.   Huzza ! 


AIR  XXIV.  Gently  touch  the  warbling  lyre„ 

Harr.  Let  others  fondly  court  a  throne. 
All  my  joy 's  in  you  alone  j 
Let  me  find  a  crown  in  you> 
Let  me  find  a  fc eptre  too. 
Equal  in  the  court  or  grove, 
I  am  bleft,  do  you  but  love. 

Luck,  Were  I  not  with  you  to  live. 

Bantam  would  no  pleafure  give«- 

Happier  in  fome  foreft  I 

Could  upon  that  bofom  lie. 

I  would  guard  you  from  all  harms^- 

While  you  flept  within  my  arms. 

HaPvR.  Would  an  Alexander  rife. 

Him  I'd  view  with  fcornful  eyes. 
':  2  Luck* 
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Luck.  Would  Helen  with  thy  charms  compare^ 
Her  Vd  think  not  half  fo  fair: 
Deareft  fhalt  thou  ever  bd 

Harr.  Thoii  alone  fhalt  reign  in  me» 

Const.  I  hope  your  majefty  will  pardon  a  poor 
ignorant  conllable  :  I  did  not  know  your  worfhip, 
i  aflbre  you. 

Luck.  Pardon  you Ay,  more— -You  (hall  be 

chief  conftable  of  Bantam You,  Sir  John,   Jhall 

be  chief  juftice  of  peace  j  you.  Sir,  my  orator  j  you 
my  poet-laureat  3  you  my  bookfellerj  you.  Dm 
Tragedio,  Sir  Farcical,  Signior  Opera,  and  Count 
Ugly,  fliall  entertain  the  city  of  Bantam  with  your 
performances  j  Mrs.  Novel,  you  Ihall  be  a  romance-^ 
writer  J  and  to  fhew  my  generofity,  Monfieur  Mar- 
play,  you  fnall  fuperintend  my  theatres. — All  pro- 
per fervants  for  the  king  of  Bantam. 

Money.  I  always  thought  he  had  fomething  more 
than  ordinary  in  him. 

Luck.  This  gentlewoman  is  the  queen's  mother* 

Money,  For  want  of  a  better,  gentlemen. 

AIR  XXV.     Oh  ponder  well. 

Money.  Alack  how  alter'd  is  my  fate  ! 
What  changes  have  t  feen  ! 
Forlj  who  lodgings  let  of  iate> 
Am  now  again  a  queen. 

Punch.    And  I,  who  in  this  puppet-diow, 
Have  played  Punchenello, 
Will  now  let  all  the  audience  knov/ 
I  am  no  common  fellow. 

,  Punch.  If  his  m.ajefty  of  Bantam  will  give  me 
leave,  I  can  make  a  difcovery  which  will  be  to  his 
fatisfadion.  You  have  chofe  for  a  wife,  Henrietta, 
princefs  of  Old  Brentford. 

A  a  2  Omnes, 
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Omnes.  How  ! 

Punch.  When  tlie  king  of  Old  Brentford  was 
expell'd  by  the  king  of  the  New,  the  queer,  fiew 
away  wich  her  little  daughter,  then  about  two  years 
old,  and  was  never  heard  of  fince.  But  I  fufFici- 
ently  recolieft  the  phiz  of  my  mother  j  and  thus  I 
afk  her  bleffing. 

Money.  Oh,  my  fon  ! 

Harr.  Oh,  my  brother! 

Punch.  Oh,  my  fifter  ! 

Money.  I  am  lorry,  in  this  pickle,  to  remember 
who  1  am.  But  alas  1  too  true  is  all  you've  faid. 
Tho'  I  have  been  reduced  to  let  lodgings,  I  was  the 
queen  of  Brentford  J  and  this,  though  a  player,  is  a 
king's  fon. 

Enter   JOAN. 

Joan.  Then    I   am  a  king's  daughter,  for  this 
gentleman  is  my  hulband. 
Money.  My  daughter  ! 

^^^^-  ?  My  fifter  ! 
Luck.    3      ' 

Punch.  My  wife ! 

Luck.  Strike  up  kettle-drums  and  trumpets. — 
Punch,  I  will  reftore  you  into  your  kingdom  at  the 
expence  of  my  own.  I  will  fend  an  exprefs  to  Ban- 
tam for  my  army. 

Punch.  Brother,  I   thank  you. And  now, 

if  you  pltafe,  we  will  celebrate  thefe  happy  dilco- 
veries  wich  a  dance. 

A    DANCE. 

Luck.  Taught  by  my  fate,  let  never  bard  defpair,! 

Tho'  long  he  drudge,  and  feed  on  Grub-j 

ftreet  air  :  j 

Since  him  (at  lad)  'tis  poffible  to  fee         i 

As  happy  and  as  great  a  king  as  mc. 


EPILOGUE, 


1  Poet,  Mr.  Jomes. 

2  Poet,  Mr.  Dove. 

3  Poet,  Mr.  Marshal. 

4  Poet,  Mr.  Wells,  jun. 
Player,  Mifs  Palms. 
Cat,  Mrs,  Martin*. 


Four  Poets  fitting  at  a  Table. 

I  Po.  JDRethren,  we  are  ajfemhkd  here  to  write 

yin  Epilogue y  which  muft  be  /poke  to-night » 
I  Po.  Let  the  fir ji  lines  be  to  the  Pit  addrefs'd. 
]  Fo,  If  ai ticks  too  were  mention^ dy  it  were  beft ; 
M^ith  fulfome flattery  let  them  be  cramtn'dy 

But  if  they  damn  the  play 

[  Po. Let  them  be  damned. 

\  Po.  Suppoftng,  therefore,  brother y  we  fhould  lay 
Some  z-ery  great  encomiums  en  the  play  ? 

I  Po.  //  cannot  be  amifs 

Po. . l^ow  mount  the  boxes ^ 

Abufe  the  beaus^  and  compliment  the  doxies. 

.  Po.  Abufe  the  beans But  how  ? 

.  Po. Oh!    nevermind;    "j 

In  ev'ry  modern  Epilogue  you'll  find  \ 

Enough^  which  we  'may  borrow  of  that  kind.    J 
Po.  What  will  the  name  of  imitation  f of  ten  ? 
Po.  Oh  !   Sir,  you  cannot  fay  good  things  too  often  \ 
And  fur e  thofe  thoughts  which  in  another  Jloine, 
hecome  not  duller,  by  becoming  mine. 
Po.  Im  jatisjfd. 

Po. The  audience  is  already 

Divided  into  critiik,  beau,  and  lady  •, 
Nor  box,  nor  pit,  nor  gallery,  can  foow 
One,  who's  not  lady,  critick,  or  a  beau, 

A  a  3  3  Po, 
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3  Po.  It  mufi  be  njery  difficult  to  pleafe 

b amies  jo  oad^  Jo  f.ppo/ite  as  thefe, 

1  Po.  The  tajk  is  not  Jo  difficulty  as  put  \ 

There's  one  thing  pleafes  all, 

2  Po.  • What  is  that  ? 

I  Po.   • Smut. 

For  as  a  whore  is  lik\i,  for  being  tawdry^ 
Sr>  is  an  Epilogue  for » 

3  Po.  [in  a  palfionj I  order  you. 

On  pain  of  my  departure^  not  to  chatter. 
One  word  fo  very  fav'ry  of  the  creature ; 
For,  by  my  pen,  might  I  Parnajfus  fhare, 
rd  not,  to  gain  it  all,  offend  the  fair, 

I  Po.  Tcu  are  too  nice for  fay  whatever  %ve  can^ 

Their  modejiy  is  fafe  behind  a  fan. 

4  Po.  Well,  let  us  now  begin. 

3  Po.  ■ —__  But  we  omit 

An  Epilogue's  chief  decorati€ny  wit, 

I  Po.  //  hath  been  fo  j  but  that  Jl ale  cuflom's  broken  \ 
Tho'  dull  to  ready  ''fwiil  pleafe  you  when  Uisfpoken,. 

Enter    the    AUTHOR. 

AuTH.  Fie,  gentlemen,  the  audience  now  hath  fl aid 
This  half  hour  for  the  Epilogue 

AllPo. '-/Vj  not  made. 

AuTH.  How  I  then  I  value  not  your  aid  of  that , 
Til  have  the  Epilogue  fpoken  by  a  Cat. 
FufSy  pufs,  pufs,  pufs,  pufsj  pufs,  pufs. 

Enter   CAT. 

I  P;0.' -^ ■  Fm  in  a  rage  ! 

When  Cats  come  on,  Foets  floould  leave  the  fl  age, 

[Exeunt  FoetSM 
Cat.  Mew,  mew., 

j^uTH. Foor  pufs,  come  hither 3  pretty  rogue^  1 

Who  knows  but  you  may  come  to  be  in  vogue  ?    > 
SoTiK  ladies  like  a  cat^  and  fome  a  dog,  J 

;^nter 
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Enter  a  PLAYER. 

Play.  Cafsl  cafs !  cafsl  cafsl  Fie,  Mr,  Lucklefs^what 
Can  you  be  doing  with  that  filthy  Cat  ? 

[Exit  Cat. 

AuTH.  Oh !  curfi  misfortune what  can  1  be  doing  i 

This  devil's  coming  in  has  proved  my  ruin* 
She's  driven  the  Cat  and  Epilogue  away. 

Play.  Sure  you  are  mad^  and  know  not  what  you  fay, 

AuTH.  Mad  you  may  call  me^  Madam  \  but  you"  II  own^ 
I  hope,  I  am  not  madder  than  the  town. 
A  Cat  to  fpeak  an  Epilogue- 


Play. 

AuTH 

Play. 

AuTH, 


-fpeak ! 


■nOi 


] 


Play. 


Only  to  a^  the  Epilogue  in  dumb-fhow. 
Dumb-fhow ! 

fVhyj  pray,  is  that fo firange  in  comedy? 

And  have  you  not  feen  Per  feus  and  Andromeda  ? 
Where  you  may  find  firange  incidents  int ended ^ 
And  regular  intrigues  begun  and  ended, 
Tho^  not  a  word  doth  from  an  a£for  fall  \ 
As  'tis  polite  to  fpeak  in  murmurs  fmall. 
Sure,  'tis  politer  not  to  fpeak  at  all. 
But  who  is  this  ? 


\ 


Enter  C  AT  as  a  Woman. 

AuTH.       "  ' 1  know  her  not « 

Cat.  — — — — /  that 

Am  now  a  Woman,  lately  was  a  Cat. 

[Turns  to  the  Audience^ 
Gallants,  you  feem  to  think  this  transformation 
As  firange  as  was  the  rabbifs  procreation  ; 
That  'tis  as  odd  a  Catfhou'd  take  the  habit 
Of  breeding  us,  as  we  fhoiCd  breed  a  rabbit, 
ril  warrant  eating  one  of  them  woiCd  be 

As  eafy  to  a  beau,  as kijfing  me. 

Iwou'd  not  for  the  world  that  thing  fijould  catch 


Cries  fcar'd  Sir  Plume- Fore  gad, 

Jlje'df cratch  us,, 
A  a  4 


my  lordy 
ret 
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Tet  lei  rM  that  deter  yen  from  your  /port, 
You'll  find  wy  nails  are  paired  exceeding  Jhort, 
But — Ha! — what  murmurs  thro'  the  benches 


roam 


'The  hujhands  cry — We\'e  Cat  enough  at  home. 
This  transformation  can  be  ftrange  to  no  many 
There's  a  great  likenefs  'tivixt  a  Cat  and  Woman, 

Changed  by  her  lover's  earuejl  prayers^  we're 
told, 
A  Cat  was^  to  a  beauteous  maid  of  old, 
Cotid  modern  hufbands  thus  the  gods  prevail  on. 
Oh  Gemini !  what  wife  wou'd  have  no  tail  on. 
Pufs  would  be  feen  where  Madam  lately  fat. 
And  every  Lady  Townley  be  a  Cat. 

Say,  all  of  you,  whcfe  honey-moon  is  over, 
What  wou'd  you  give  fuh  changes  to  difcover  ; 
And  waking  in  the  morn,  inftead  of  brtde, 
To  find  poor  puffy  purring  by  your  fide. 
Say,  gentle  hujbands,  which  of  you  wou'd  curfe^ 
And  cry.  My  wife  is  altered  for  the  worfe  ? 

Shou'd  to  our  f ex  the  gods  like  jufiice  fJoaw, 
And  at  cur  prayrs  transform  our  hufbands  toOy 
Many  a  lord,  who  now  his  fellow  (corns, 
Wou'd  then  exceed  a  Cat  by  nothing — but  his  hornst 
So  plenty  then  wou'd  be  thofe  foes  to  rats, 
Henley  might  prove  that  all  mankind  are  Cats^ 
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Spoken  by  Mr.  MIL  WARD, 

JN  ancient  Greece,  the  infant  Mufe's  fchool^ 
-*■   Where  Vice  f.rji  felt  the  pen  of  Ridicuk, 
With  honeji  freedom  and  impartial  blows 
The  Mufe  attacked  each  Vice  as  it  arcf  : 
No  grandeur  could  the  mighty  villain  fcreen 
From  the  j lift  fatire  of  the  comick  fcene : 
No  titles  could  the  daring  poet  cool. 
Nor  fave  the  great  right  honourable  fool. 
They  fpar'^d  not  even  the  aggr efforts  name^ 
And  publick  villany  felt  publick  fhame. 

Long  hath  this  generous  method  been  difus^d^ 
For  Vice  hath  grovm  too  great  to  be  abus'' di 
By  pow'rj  defended  from  the  piercing  dart. 
It  reigns y  and  triumphs  in  the  lordly  heart -^ 
While  beaux,  and  cits,  andfojiires,  our  fcene s  afford^ 
Juftice  preferves  the  rogues  who  wield  her  f  word  j 
All  fatire  againft  her  tribunaTs  q^uafh'd. 
Nor  lajh  the  bards,  for  fear  of  being  laffd. 

But  the  heroick  Mife  who  fings  to-night, 
Through  thefe  negleBed  trails  attempts  her  flight. 
Vice,  cloatFd  with  pow'r,  fhe  combats  with  her  pen, 
And  fearlefs,  dares  the  lion  in  his  den. 

Then  only  reverence  to^ow^r  is  due. 
When  publick  welfare  is  its  only  view : 
But  when  the  champions,  whom  the  publick  arm 
For  their  ozun  good  with  pow'r,  attempt  their  harm. 
He  fur e  muft  meet  the  general  applaufe. 
Who  ^gainfi  thofe  traitors  fights  the  publick  caufe. 

And  while  thefe  fcenes  the  covfcious  knave  difpleafe. 
Who  feels  within  the  criminal  he  fees. 
The  unconupt  and  good  mufl  fnile,  to  find 
i'lo  mark  for  fatire  in  his  generous  mind^ 
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RAPE    UPON    RAPE5 

OR,     THE 

Justice   caught    in    his    own   Trap. 
ACT     I.     SCENE     I. 

SCENE,  A  -parlour  in  Politic  k'j  hcufe,   A  table 
fpread  with  news-papers.     Chairs  * 

HILARET,    CLORIS. 

Hilar  ET. 

W'ELL,  Cloris,  this  is  a  mad  frolick.     I 
am  iiorriclly   frighted  at  the  thoughts  of 
throwing  myl'elf  into  the  power  of  a  young 
fellow, 

Clo.  It  is  natural  to  us  to  be  frighted  at  firfl :  I 
was  in  a  little  terror  myfelf  on  my  wedding-day,  but 
it  went  all  off  before  the  next  morning.  A  hufband, 
like  other  bugbears,  lofes  all  his  horror  when  we 
once  know  him  thoroughly. 

HiL.  But  if  he  fhould  not  prove  a  good  hufband— 

Clo.  Then  you  muft  not  prove  a  good  wife • 

If  he  keeps  a  miftrefs,  do  you   keep  a  gallant  j  if 
he  ftay  out  with  his  friends  at  a  tavern,  do  you  be 
merry  with  your  friends  at  home. 
HiL.  You  give  fine  advice  indeed. 
Clo.  Upon  my  word,  Madam,  ic  was  fuch  as  I 
followed  myfelf.     I  had  a  rogue  of  a  hufband  that 

robbed 
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fobbed  me  of  all  I  had,  and  kept  a  miftrels  under 
my  nofe  :  but  I  was  even  with  him  :  for  it  hath  been 
ever  my  opinion,  that  a  hiiiband,  like  a  courtier, 
who  is  above  doing  the  duties  of  his  office,  fhould 
keep  a  deputy. 

HiL.  But  fuppofe  you  had  been  in  loyewith  your 
hufband  ? 

Clo.  Why  fo  I  was,  Madam,  as  long  as  he  de- 
ferv'd  it :  but  love,  like  fire,  naturally  goes  out 
v/hen  it  hath  nothing  to  feed  on. 

Hjl.  Well,  if  it  be  poffible  to  be  aflured  of  a 
lover's  fmcerity,  I  think  I  may  be  afTured  of  Con- 
Hant :  at  leaft  it  is  advifeable  to  perfuade  myfelf  of 
his  truth  whom  I  fhould  love,  tho'  he  wanted  it : — 
Ah,  Cloris !  you  may  as  eafily  remove  a  rock  as  a 
woman's  pafTion 

Clo.  And  yet  it  is  very  often  built  on  a  fandy 
foundation. 

HiL.  Love  is  the  fame,  whatever  be  its  objefl  i 
we  as  often  like  men  for  imaginary  as  real  perfec- 
tions j  we  all  look  through  a  prilrnatick  glafs  in 
love,  and  whatever  beauties  v/e  have  once  fancied^ 
we  never  lofe  the  opinion  of — our  amorous  faith  is 
as  implicit  as  our  religious, 

Clo.  If  I  have  any  judgment  in  mankind,  and  I 
am  fure  I  have  had  fome  experience  in  them,  your 
paflion  could  have  been  no  where  better  fixed  :  cap- 
tain Conftant  hath  all  the  qualities  any  woman  can 
defire.  He  hath  youth,  beauty,  vigour,  gallantry,- 
conitancy,  and,  as  Mr.  Cowley  fays,  a  long,  &c. 

SCENE    11. 

POLITICK,    HILARET,    CLORilS. 

Pol.  Ay,  there  it  goes,  tick  tack,  tick  tack,  like 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  What  mifchief  are  you 

hatching,  hey  ? It  is  impofTible  that  two  women 

(hould  be  together  without  producing  mifchief. 

€lo» 
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Clo.    I  always  thought  a  man  and  woman   the 
more  likely  to  produce  mifchief :   and  yet  I  think 
them  the  properer  company. 

Pol.  I  fuppofe  you  will  tell  my  daughter  fo  too. 
HiL.^  Indeed,  papa,  Ihe  need  not:  for  I  was  al- 
ways of  that  opinion. 

Pol.  You  was  !  but  I  fhall  prevent  your  wiflies— 

HiL.  You  may  be  miftaken.  \_4fidei 

Pol.  I  do  not  believe  the  head  of  cardinal  Fleury 

can  be  more  perplexed,  than  mine  is  with  this  girl. 

To  govern   yourfelf,   is  greater  than  to  govern    'z 

kingdom,  faid  an  old  philofopher ;   and  to  govern  a 

woman,  is  greater  than  to  govern  twenty  kingdoms^ 

HiL.  I  wifh  you  would  not  perplex  yourfelf  with 

cardinals  or  kingdoms  j    I  wilh  you  would  mind 

your  own  bufmefs,  inftead  of  the  pubiick's ;  dear 

papa,  don't  give  yourfelf  any  more  trouble  about 

Don  Carlos,  unlefs  you  can  get  him  for  a  fon-in-law. 

Pol.  Not  if  I  were  a  king.     I  will  make  you  3 

little  fenfible  who  Don  Carlos  is 

HiL,  Nay,  I  do  not  underiland  one  word  of  your 
politicks, 

Pol.  I  am  forry  you  do  not— A  news-paper  would 
be  a  more  profitable  entertainment  for  you  than  a 
romance.  You  would  find  more  in  one  half  flieety 
than  in  the  grand  Cyrus, 

HiL.  More  lies,  very  probably You  know  I 

do   read   the   home   paragraphs  in  the  Whitehall 
Evening  Poll :  and  that's  the  bell  of  them. 

Pol.  If  you  would  be  informed  in  thefe  matters, 
you  muft  read  all  that  come  out :  about  forty  every 
day,  and  fome  days  fifty :  and  of  a  Saturday,  about 
fourfcore.  Would  you  continue  in  fuch  a  courfe 
but  one  twelvemonth,  I  do  not  queftion  but  you 
might  know  as  much  of  politicks  as— any  man  that 
comes  to  our  cofFce-houfe.  And  I  had  rather  fee 
you  a  politician,  than  a  woman  of  quality. 

HiL.  If  I  may  fpeak  freely,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  me  that  you  had  been  lefs  a  politician.  - 

Pol. 
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Pol.  You  are  deceived,  very  much  deceived  :  but 
feme  fool  hath  put  this  into  your  head.  You  may 
live  to  fee  me  one  of  the  greateft  men  in  England. 
Did  I  not  fay  at  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  that  within 
one  three  years,  we  ftiould  fee  whether  we  fhould 
have  peace  or  no.  And  yet  I  am  an  Ignoramus;  I 
know  nothing,  I  warrant  you  :  I  had  better  have 
continued  a  merchant  no  doubt :  but  then  what  had 
become  of  my  projeds  ?  Where  had  been  all  thofe 
twenty  different  fchemes  which  I  have  now  ready  to 
lay  before  the  parliament,  greatly  for  my  own  ho- 
nour, and  the  intercft  of  my  country  ?  Harkye,  I 
have  contrived  a  method  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the 
nation,  without  a  penny  of  money. 

HiL.  And  you  will  not  get  a  penny  by  it,  I  dare 
fwear. 

Pol.  No,  no,  no  certainly  :  tho'  I  would  not  take 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  for  the  advantage  which 
will  arife  to  me  from  it.  It  hath  lain  thefe  three 
years  in  a  friend's  hands  of  mine  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons ;  who  aflured  me  not  many  days  ago,  that 
it  fhould  be  taken  Ihortly  into  confideration,  tho'  he 
believed  it  could  not  be  this  feflions. 

HiL.  Nor  this  age,  I  am  confident.  \_y^/ide, 

Pol.  And  how  do  you  think  it  is  to  be  comipalTed  ! 
why,  by  procuring  a  machine  to  carry  fliips  by  land 
about  a  hundred  miles  :  and  fo  profecute  the  Haft- 
India  trade  through  the  Mediterranean. 

HiL.  I  >wini  you  fuccefs,  Sir  :  but  I  muft  take  my 
leave  of  you,  for  it  grows  very  late  :  fo  good-night, 
papa.  [^■^'^'^• 

SCENE     III. 
POLITICK  fclus. 

1  cannot  reft  for  thefe  preparations  of  the  Turks  : 

what  can  be  their  defign  1 It  muft  be  againft  the 

emperor.- Ay,  ay,  we  fliall  have  another  cam- 

j  paign 
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paign   in  Hungary.     I  wifh  we  mciy  feel  no  other 

efFeft  from  thenn ^fliould  theTurkilli  gallies  once 

find  a  pailage  through  the  Screights,  who  can  tell 
thcconrequence.  1  hope  i  Ihall  hoc  live  to  fee  thatday, 

SCENE    IV. 
POLITICK,   DABBLE. 

Dab.  We  are  all  undone^  neighbour  Politick  !  all 
blown  up  !  ali  ruined  ! 

Pol.  Protect  us what  is  the  matter  ?  Nj  news 

bf  the  Turks,  I  hope  ! 

Dab.  An  exprels  i3  arrived  with  an  account  of  the 
Dauphin's  death. 

Pol.  Worfe  arid  worfe—This  is  a  finilhing  ftroke, 
indeed  !  Mr.  Dabble,  I  take  this  vifiC  exceeding 
kind-— pray  be  plealed  to  fit :  we  murt  confabulate 

on  this  important  accident.^ Pray  light  your  pipe 

—I  wi(h  this  may  not  retard  the  ihtroduftion  of 
Don  Carlos  into  Italy. 

Dab.  I  wifh  it  may. 

Pol.  How! 

Dab,  I  wifh  Don  Carlos  do  not  prove  amor^  for- 
midable power  than  is  imagined. 

Pol. Don  Carlos  a  fornrlidable  power,  Mr. Dabble  ? 

Dab.  I  wifh  we  do  not  find  him  fo. 

Pol.  Sir,  I  look  on  Don  Carlos  to  be  an  errant 

blank  in  the  affairs  of  Europe -and  let  meobferve 

to  you,  the  Turks  give  me  much  greater  uneafinefs 
than  Don  Carlos  can  :  what  the  defign  of  their  pre- 
parations can  be,  is  difficult  to  determine this  I 

know,  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter* 

Dab.  I  think  we  have  no  need  to  travel  fo  far  for 
apprehenfions,  when  danger  is  fo  near  us  :  the  pro- 
fped  of  affairs  in  the  Welt  is  fo  black,  that  I  fee  no 
reafon  to  regard  the  Eaft :  the  monftrous  power 
which  Don  Carlos  may  be  pofTefTed  of  by  the  death 
of  the  Dauphin~--*^ 
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Pol.  Rather,  the  monflrous  power  which  the  em- 
peror may, be  pofleffed  of. 

Dab.   The  emperor — ah  ! —  (  Both  pake  tteir  heads 

Pol.  Don  Carlos  truly.         {      at  cm  anoiht:?.' 

Dab.  I  would  fain  afls  one  qnefiion,  Mr.  Politick. 
Pray,  how  large  do  you  take  Tufcany  to  be  ? 

Pol.   How  large  do  I  rake  Tufcany  to  be let 

me  fee Tufcany,  ay  ;   how  large  do  I  take  it  to 

be- hum —  Faithful  ! bring  fome  more  to- 
bacco.   How  large  do  I  take  it  to  be why,  truly, 

I  take  it  to  be  about  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of 
France or  fomething  larger. — 

Dab.   As  large  as  the  kingdom  of  France you 

might  as  well  compare  this  tobacco  pipe  to  acannon. 
Why  Tufcany^  Sir,  is  only  a  town,  ,'a  garrifon  to  be 
admitted  into  Tufcany  j  that  is,  into  the  town  of 
Tufcany 

Pol.  Sir,  I  will  convince  you  of  your  error- 

Here,  Faithful,  bring  a  map  of  Europe  hither 

Dab.  I  did  not  think,  Mr.  Politick,  you  had  been 
fo  ignorant  in  geography. 

Pol.  I  believe  1  know  as  m^uch  as  you,  or  any  one, 
ofit. 

S  C  E  N  E    y. 
POLITICK,  DABBLE,  FAITFIFUL. 

Faith.  Sir,  Sir,  your  daughter  is  gone  out  of  the 
houfe,  no  one  knows  whither. 

Pol.  And  give  me  leave  to  tell  you.  Sir,  I  wiOi 
your  own  ignorance  in  publick  affairs  doth  not  ap- 
pear to  our  coll. 

Dab.   Sir,  I  wifh  you  would  fend  for  the  map. 

Pol.  M^  me  no  maps.  Sir,  my  head  is  a  map,  a 
map  of  the -whole  world. ' 

'F-AitH.  Sir^^our  daughter. 


i'-  DAB.-Tf  your  head  be  a  map,  it  is  a  very  erroneous 

one.  ■  ■  ' 

Pol. 
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^    Pol.  Sir,  I  would  not  have  called  Tufcany  a  town 
in  a  coitVehoufe,  to  have  been  m  after  of  ic' 

Dab.  Nor  I  have  compared  it  to  France,  to  have 
been  king  of  both. 


S  C  E  N  E    VI.  r. 

POLITICK,  DABBLE,  FAITHFUL, 
PORER,  ,:.^, 

PoR.  Great  news.  Gentlemen,  all's  fafe  .^i^ia* ' 

Pol.  More  deaths?  .   \,.^,^   "^ 

PoR.  An  exprefs  is  arriv'd  with  a  certain  ac-coimt 
of  the  Dauphin's  being  in  good  health. 

Dab.  This  is  good  news  indeed.     ,■..  ^.•,-  •!     ,■■ 

Pol.  Is  there  a  certain  confirmatioi^  hr\t'q   /'■;'. 

PoR.  Very  certain— I  came  this  moment  fforn  the 
Secretary's  office.  '  '  f.  '^ 

Pol.  Dear  Mr.  Porer,  you  are  the  welcomeil:  man 

alive This  news  makes  me  the  happiefl  creature 

living.  ■    -.  •    .  ' 

Faith.  I  wilh,  Sin,  my  ne\vs..may  not  prevent  it. 
— Your  daughter,  Sir,  Mils  Kilaret,  is  gone  out  of 
the  hpufe,  andiio  one  knows  v^hither.         ,•  1 

Pol.  My  daughter  gone  !  that  is  fome  allav  to  my 
happmef?;  I  tonicfs  :  but  the  lofs  of  twenty  da.jgh- 
ters  would  not  balance  the  recov'ery  of  the  Pauphin. 
■—However,  gentlemen,  you  will  excufe  me,  I  muft 
go  enquire  into  this  affair.'  .     _..  • 

Dab.  Be  not  concerned  at  any  thing,  after  what 
you  have  heard :  let  the  private  give  way  to  the  pub- 
^''^^^^^^^  iK^nU 

SCENE    VIL     rhe  Street. 

SOTMORE,   RAMBLE. 

Sot.  Why,  thou  wilt  not  leave  us  yet,  and  fneak 

away  to  fome  nafty  little  whore  ?  A  pox  confound 

^  b  2  them. 
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them,  ^hcy  have  fpoikd  fo  many  of  my  companions^ 
and  forced  mc  to  bed  Ibber  ac  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  fo  often— that  if  the  v;holc  fex  were  going 
to  the  devil,  I  would  drink  a  bumper  to  their  good 
journey. 

Ramb.  And  T  would  go  thither  along  with  them. 
The  dear  charming  creatures  1  Woman  Mt  is  the 
bcft  word  that  ever  was  invented.  There's  inuficli, 
there's  magick  in  it.  Mark  Anthony  knew  well  to 
lay  out  his  money,  and  when  he  gave  the  world  for 
a  woman he  bought  a  lumping  pennyworth. 

Sot.  If  he  had  given  it  for  a  hogfliead  of  good 
claret,  I  would  have  commended  the  purchafe  more. 

Ramb.  Wine  is  only  the  prologue  to  love  :  k 
only  ferves  to  raife  our  expeaations.  The  bottle  is 
but  a  pafTport  to  the  bed  of  ple^iure.  Brutes  drink 
to  quench  their  appetites bur  lovers  to  entiame 

them.  . 

Sot.  'Tis  pity  the  generous  liquor  Ciouid  be  ukcl 
to  no  better  a  purpole. 

Ramb.  It  is  the  nobleft  m!V  of  the  grape,  and  ih€ 
r/reateft  glory  of  Bacehos  b  to  be  pa?;e  to  Venus. 
^  Sot.  Before  I  go  mto  a  tavern  again  with  a  man 
who  will  freak  aw^v  aucr  the  firft  bottlf,  may  1  be 
curfed  with  tiic  odious  fighi  of  ?  pint  as  long  as  I 
live :  or  b'-come  nr.ember  a»  a  cilv  club,  where  meJi 
drirykoutofthimbVs,  that  the  fiincy  may  be  height- 
ened by  the  wine,  al>out  tlic  fi^me  time  that  tlie  un- 
derltanding  is  improved  by  the  converfaticn  :  I'U 
fooner  drink  coffee  with  a  poHtieian,  tea  with  a  fine 
Udy,  or  'rack  punch  with  a  fine  gentleman,  tlian 
thus  be  made  a  whetftone  of,  to  iharpen  my  friends 
inclinations,  that  fome  little  ftrumpet  may  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  that  good  humcar  which  I  have  railed. 

Ramb.  Whv,  thou  art  as  ill-natured  and  as  angry 
as  a  woman  would  be,  who  was  difappointed  in  the 
laft  moment,  when  her  expeaations  were  at  the 
highefc. 

Sot.  And  have  I  not  the  lame  caufe  f 

RAMi. 
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Ramb.  Truly,  honeft  Nol,  when  a  man*s  reafon 
begins  to  ftaggcr,  I  think  him  the  pre perefl- company 
for  the  women :  one  bottle  n:iore,  and  I  had  been 
fie  for  no  company  at  ail. 

Sot.  Then  thou  hadft  been  carried  off  with  glory. 
— An  honefl:  fellow  fhould  no  more  quit  the  tavern 
while  he  can  ftand,  than  a  ioldier  fhould  the  field  ; 
but  you  fine  gentlemen  are  for  prefervinjj  yourfelvcs 

Me  from  both,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladi<es . 

'Sdeath  !  I'll  ule  you  with  the  fame  fcorn  that  a  fol- 
dier  would  a  coward  :  fo,  Sir,  when  I  meet  you  next, 
be  not  futprifed  if  I  walk  on  the  other  fide  the  way. 

Ramb.  Nav,  pr'ythee,  dear  Siieniis,  be  not  fo  en- 
raged;  ril  but  take  one  refreihiog  turn,  and  come 
back  to  the  tavern  to  thee.  Burgundy  Ihall  be  the 
word,  and  I  will  fight  under  thy  command  till  I 
drop. 

Sot.  Now  thou  art  an  honeft  fellow— and  thou 
fhalttoafi:  whomfoever  thou  picafeft  — We'll  bumper 
up  her  health,  till  thou  doft  enjoy  her  in  imagination. 
To  a  warm  imagination,  there  is  no  bawd  hKe  a  bot- 
tle. It  fhall  throw  into  your  arms  th-  fo.u  reft  prude 
or  wildeft  coquet  in  town  j  thou  fhalt  rifle  her  charms, 
in  fpite  of  her  art.  Nay,  thou  Ihalt  increafe  her 
charms  more  than  her  art:  and  when  thou  art  fur- 
feited  with  the  luicious  pleafure,  wake  coolly  the 
next  morning,  without  any  wife  by  your  fide,  or  any 
fear  of  children. 

Ramb.  What  a  lufcious  pia:ure  haft  thou  drawn  I 
Sot.  And  thou  fhalt  have  it  boy  !  Thou  fhalt  tri- 
umph over  her  virtue,  if  fhe  be  a  woman  of  quality 

or  raifc  her  blufhes,  if  fhe  be  a  common  ftrumper. 
I'll  go  order  a  new  recruit  upon  the  table,  and  expeCt 
you  with  impatience.— .«  Fill  every  glafs."     [Swgs. 

[Exit  Sot  more. 
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SCENE    VIII. 
RAMBLE  fohu, 

RA^:B.  Sure  this  fellow's  whole  fenfation  lies  in  his 
throat  :  for  he  is  never  pleafed  but  x-hen  he  is  Iwal- 
lowing  :  and  yet  the  hogfhead  will  be  as  foon  drunk 
with  the  liquor  it  contains,  as  he.  I  wifh  ii  h^d  no 
other  cffe<5l  upon  me.  Pox  of  my  paper  fcuU  !  I 
I  have  nofooner  buried  the  wine  in  my  belly,  than  its 

i|  fpirit  rifes  in  my  head. 1  am  in  a  very  proper  hu- 

'i  mour  for  a  frolick  ;  if  my  good  genius,  and   her 

■  evil  one,  would  but  fend  fome  lovely  female  in  my 

iway —ha  !  the  devil  hath  heard  my  prayers. 
SCENE    IX. 
RAMBLE,  HILARET. 

HiL.  Was  ever  any  thing  fo  unfortunate  !  to  lofe 
this  wench  in  the  fcuffle,  and  noi  know  a  ilep  of 
j}^^.  yvay What  (hall  I  do? 

Ramb.  By  all  my  love  of  glory,  an  adventure. 

HiL.  Ha  1  who's  that  ?  who  are  you,  Sir  ? 

Ramb.  A  cavalier,  Madam,  a  knight-errant  ram- 
blinj2;  about  the  world  in  queft  of  adventures.  To 
plunder  widows  and  ravifh  virgins;  toleflen  the  num- 
ber of  bullies,  and  increafe  that  of  cuckolds,  are 
the  obligations  of  my  profefiion. 

HiL.  1  willi  you  all  the  fuccefs  fo  worthy  an  ad- 
venturer deferves.  _       [Cioing» 

Ramb.  But  hold,  Madam,  I  am  but  jull;  lallied, 
and  you  are  the  firft  adventure  I  have  met  with. 

[Takes  bold  of  her. 

HiL.  Let  me  go,  I  befeechyou,  Sir,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  fay  to  any  of  your  profefTion, 

Ramb.  That's  unkind.  Madam  :  for  as  I  take  if, 
our  profeiTions  are  pretty  nearly  allied,  and  like  prieft 
and  nun,  we  are  proper  company  for  one  another. 

HiL, 
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HiL.  Mv  prof-flibn,  Sir! 

Ramb.  Yes,  Madam,  I  believe  I  am  no  (Iranger 
to  the  honourable  rules  of  your  order.  Nav,  'tis 
probable  I  may  know  your  abbefs  too  ;  for  tho'  I 
have  not  been  in  town  a  week,  I  am  acquainted 
with  half  a  dozen. 

HiL.  Nothing  but  your  drink,  Sir,  and  ignorance 
of  my  qualirv,   could  excufe  this  rudenefs. 

Ramb=  (Whu [wh:/iles]    Ignorance   of  your 

quality!  The  daughter  of  fom.e  perfon  of  rank,  I  war- 
rant her)  [A^df.]  Look'e,  my  dear,  I  fhall  not 
trouble  myfelf  with  your  quality  :  It  is  equal  to  me 
whether  your  father  rode   in  a   coach  and  iix,  or 

drove  it. 1  have  had  as  much  joy  in  the  arms  of 

an  honeft  boacfwain's  wife,  as  with  a  relation  of  the 
Great  Mogul. 

HiL.  You  Jook,  Sir,  fo  much  like  a  gentleman, 
that  I  am  perfuaded  this  ufage  proceeds  only  from 
your  miftakin.g  me.  I  own  it  looks  a  little  odd  for 
a  woman  of  virtue  to  be  found  alone  in  the  flreet, 
at  this  hour 

Ramb.  Yes,  it  does  look  a  little  odd  indeed, 

HiL.  But  when  you  know  my  ftory,  I  am  confi- 
dent you  will  affift  m.e,  rather  than  otherv/ife.  I  have 
this  very  night  efcaped  with  my  maid  from  my  fa- 
ther's houfe  ;  and  as  I  was  going  to  put  myfelf  into 
the  hands  of  my  lover,  a  fcuffle  happening  in  the 
ftreet,  and  both  running  away  in  a  fright  to  avoid  it, 

we  unluckily  feparated  from  each  other. Now, 

Sir,  I  rely  on  the  generofity  of  your  temper  to  afTilfc 
an  unhappy  woman  ;  for  which  you  fhall  not  only 
have  my  thanks,  but  thofe  of  a  very  pretty  fellow 
into  the  bargain, 

Ramb.  I  am  that  very  pretty  fellow's  very  humble 
fervant.  But  I  find  I  am  too  much  in  love  with  you 
myfelf,  to  preferve  you  for  another  ;  had  you  proved 
what  I  at  firft  took  you  for,  I  fhould  have  parted 
V/ith  you  eafily  3  but  I  read  a  coronet  in  your  eyes ; 
B  b  4  (fhe 
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(  oe  (hall  be  her  grace  if  (he.  pleafcs,  I  had  rather 
give  her  a  title  than  money.)  [Jjl'e, 

liiL.  Nay,  now  you  miilake  me  as  v/idely  as  )ou 
did  at  tiril. 

Ramb.  Nay,  by  this  frolick.  Madam,  you  mud 
he  either  a  woman  of  quality,  or  a  woman  of  the 

town Your  low,  mean  people,  who  govern  them- 

felvcs  by  rules,  dare  not  attempt  thefe  noble  flights 
of  p!rarme.  Flights  only  to  be  reached  by  thofc 
who  boidiy  foar  above  reputation, 

HiL.  This  is  the  niaddeft  fellow,  [4^4^^ 

Ramb.  So,  my  dear,  whether  you  be  of  quality 
or  no  quality,  you  and  1  will  go  drink  one  bpirle  to- 
gether at  the  next  tavern. 

HiL.  I  have  but  one  way  to  gee  rid  of  him. 

Ramb.  Come,  rny  dear  angei.  Oh  1  this  (\cut 
ioi't  hand. 

Mil.  CoulcJ  I  but  be  alTur'd  that  my  virtue  woiikV 
be  fafe, 

Ramb.  No  where  fafer.  I'W  give  thee  any  thing 
in  pawn  for  it — (but  my  watch.)  \_^Jide. 

HiL.  And  then  my  reputation 

Ramb.  The  night  wjll  take  care  of  that — Virtue 
and  reputation  !  Thefe  whore?  have  learnt  a  ftrange 
cant  fince  I  left  England.  \_/lfide^ 

HiL.  But  will  you  love  me  always  ? 

Ramb.  Oh  !  for  ever  and  ever  to  be  fure, 

HiL.  Bin  will  you too. 

Ramb.  Yes,  I  will too. 

HiLL.  Will  you  promife  to  be  civil  ? 

Ramb.  Oh  !  yes,  yes  j  (I  was  afraid  Hie  would 
liave  afKied  me  for  money.)  [///J./^. 

HiL.  Well,  then  I  will  venture  —-Go  you  to  that 
corner  tavern,  I'll  follow  you. 

RaMH,  Kxcufe  m.e,  Madam,  I  know  my  duty 
better — fo  if  you  pleafe,  I'll  follow  you. 

HiL.  I  infill:  on  your  going  firft. 

Ram-b. 
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Ramb,  And  fo  you'll  leave  me  in  the  lurch,  I  fee 
you  arc  frighted  at  the  roughnefs  of  my  drefs,  but 
fore  g'  d  1  am  an  houclt  tar,  and  the  devil  take  me  if 
I  bilk  you. 

HiL.  1  don't  nnderftand  you, 

Ramb.  Why  then.  Madam,  here  is  a  pound  of  as 
good  tea  as  ever  came  out  of  the  Jndies;  you  un- 
dcrftand  that,  1  hope. 

HiL.  I  fhall  take  no  bribes,  Sir, 

Ramb.  Refufe  the  tea  !  I  like  you  now  indeed  ; 
for  you  cannot  have  been  long  upon  the  town,  I'm 
fure.  But  I  grew  weary  with  impatience.  If  you 
are  a  modcft  woman,  and  infifl:  on  the  ceremony  of 
being  carried,  with  all  my  heart. 

HiL.  Nay,  Sir,  do  not  proceed  to  rudenefs. 

Ramb.  In  lliort,  my  paffion  will  be  dallied  with 
no  longer.  Do  you  confider,  I  am  juft  come  on 
fhore,  jthat  I  have  feen  nothing  but  men  and  the 
clouds  this  half  year,  and  a  woman  is  as  raviihing  a 
fight  to  rpe,  as  the  returning  fun  to  Greenland. '^  I 
am  none  of  your  puifny  beaux,  that  can  look  on  a 
fine  woman,  like  a  forfeited  man  on  an  entertain- 
ment. My  ftomach's  iharp,  and  you  are  an  ortc.- 
lan  ;  and  if  I  do  not  eat  you  up,  may  fait  beef  be 
my  fare  for  ever.  l^ahs  her  in  his  arms, 

HiL.  I'll  alarm  the  v/atch. 

Ramb.  You'll  be  better-natur'd  than  that.  At 
lead,  to  encounter  danger  is  my  profeffion  ;  fohave 
at  you,  my  little  Venus— If  yqu  don't  sonfenr,  I'll 
rayifh  yon. 

HiL.  Help  there  !  a  rape,  a  rape  J 

Ramb.  Hufli,  hufh,  you  call  too  loud,  people  will 
think  you  are  in  earnefr. 
JbliL.  Help,  a  rape  ! 


SCENE 
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SCENE     X. 

RAMBLE,    HILARET,    STAFF, 
WATCH. 

Staff.  That's  he  there,  feize  him. 

Ramb.  Stanti  off,  ye  fcoundrels  ! 

Staff.  Ay,  Sir,  you   fliou'd  have  flood  off 

Do  Vol!  charge  this  man  with  a  raf^e,  Madam  ? 

HiL.  I  am  frighted  out  of  my  fenfes 

Staff.   A  plain  cafe  ! The  ra^  e  is  fufficiently 

proved. What,  was  the  devil  in  you,  to  raviih  a 

woman  in  the  ftrcet  thus  ? 

HiL.  Oh!  dear  Mr.  Conftable,  all  I  defire  is, 
that  you  would  fee  me  fafe  home. 

Staff.  Never  fear.  Madam,  you  fliall  not  want 
evidence.  [/(/tdc  to  her. 

Ramb.  (Nay,  if  I  mud  lodge  with  thefe  gentle- 
men, I  am  rtTolVed'  to  have  your  company.  Ma- 
dam.) Mr.  Conflable,  1  charge  that  lady  with 
threatning  to  f\\ear  a  rape  againll  me,  and  laying 
violent  hands  upon  my  perfon,  whilft  I  was  inof- 
fenfively  walking  along  the  llreet. 

HiL.  How  !   villain  ! 

Kamb.  Ay,  ay,  Madam,  you  fliall  be  made  a  fe- 
vere  example  of.  The  laws  are  come  to  a  fine  pafs, 
truly,  when  a  fober  gentleman  can't  walk  the  ilreets 
for  woiTien. 

HiL.  For  Heiven's  fake,  Sir,  don't  believe  him. 

Staff.  Nay,  Madam,  as  we  have  but  your  bare 
affirmation  on  both  fides,  we  cannot  tell  v;hich  way 
to  incline  our  belief  j  that  will  be  determin'd  in  the 
morning  by  your  chara<51ers — 1  would  not  have  you 
dejeded,  you  fhall  not  want  a  charafter. 

[/IJide  to  her, 

HiL.  This  was  the  m,oil  unfortunate  accident 
fure,  that  ever  befel  a  woman  of  virtue, 

Staff, 
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Staff.  If  you  are  a  woman  of  virtue,  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  hanged  for  attempting  to  rob  you  of 
it.  If  you  are  not  a  woman  of  virtue,  why  you  will 
be  whipped  for  accufing  a  gentleman  of  robbing 
you  of  what  you  had  not  to  lofe. 

HiL.  Oh!  this  unfortunate  fright ! But,  Mr. 

Conilable,  I  am  very  willing  that  the  gentleman 
fhould  have  his  liberty,  give  ine  but  mine. 

Staff.  That  requed,  Madam,  is  a  very  corrobo- 
rating circumfLance  againft  you. 

Ramb.  Guilt  will  ever  dilcover  itfelf. 

Staff.  Bring  them  along. 

I  Watch,  She  looks  like  a  moded  woman,  in  my 
.opinion. 

Ramb.  Confound  all  your  modefl  women,  I  fay 
—a  man  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  modeft  wo- 
man, but  he  mult  be  married,  or  hanged  for'r. 


A  C  T    II.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

SCENE,   ynjlke   S  qjj  e  e  z  u  m'j  j    a  tables 
periy  ink,  paper,  Sec. 

SQJJEEZUM,    QUILL. 

S  Q^U  E  E  Z  U  M. 

ID  mother  Biikum  refufe  to  pay  my  demands, 
fay  you  ? 
Quill.  Yes,  Sir;  (he  fays  fne  does  not  value  your 
woriliip's  protedlion  of  a  farthing,  for  that  (he  can 
bribe  two  juries  a  year  to  acquit  her  in  Hicks's-hall, 
for  half  the  money  which  llie  hath  paid  you  within 
thefe  three  months. 

Squeez.  Very  fine  1  I  fhall  lliew  her  that  I  under- 
iland  fomething  of  juries,  as  well  as  herf'-lf.  Quill, 
make  a  memorandum  againft  mother  Bilkum's  trial, 

thac 
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that  wc  mav  remember  to  have  the  pannel  N°.  j, 
^  they  are  a  let  of  good  men  and  true,  and  hearken  to 

!  no  evidence  but  mine. 

Quill.  Sir,  Mr.  Snap,  the  bailiffs  follower,  hath 
(  fetupa  fhop,  and  is  a  freeholder.     He  hopes  your 

worfliip  will  put  him  inco  a  pannel  on  the  firft  va- 
cancy. 
I  Squeez.  Minute  him  down  for  N' 2.  I  think  half 

[  of  that  pannel  are  bc^.i  ifF's  followers.  Thar.k  Heavenj 

the  laws  have  not  excluded  thofe  butchers 

Qt'ILl.  No,  Sir,  the  law  forbids  bucchers  to  be 
jurymen,  but  does  not  fo;-bid  jurymen  to  be 
butchers. 

Sqlteez.  Qnill,  d'ee  liear  !  look  out  for  feme  new 
I                        recruits  for  the  pmnel  N"  I.    We fhall  have  a  Twing- 
ing vacancy  there  the  next  feffions, Truly,  if  we 

do  not  take  fome  care  to  regulate  the  juries  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  we  fliali  have  no  juries'tor  Hicks's-hall. 
Quill.  Very  true.  Sir.  But  that  pannel  hath 
been  more  particularly  unfortunate.  I  believe  1  re- 
inember  it  hanged,  at  lead  twice  over. 

Squelz  Ay,  poor  fellows  !  We  mull:  all  take  our 
chance.  Quill.  The  man  who  would  live  in  this 
world,  mult  not  fear  the  next.  The  chance  of  peace 
is  doubtful  as  that  of  war;  and  they  who  v;ill  make 
their  fortunes  at  home,  lliould  entertain  no  more 
dread  of  the  bench,  than  a  foldier  fhould  of  the 
field.  We  are  all  militant  here ;  and  a  halter  hath 
been  fatal  to  many  a  great  man,  as  well  as  a  bullet. 


SCENE     II. 
SQUEEZUM,   QUILL,    STAFF. 

Quill.  Sir,  here's  Mr.  Staff,  the  reforming  con- 
ftable. 

Staff.  An't  pleafe  your  worfhip,  wc  have  been 
at  the  gaming-houfe  in  the  alley,  and  have  taken  fix 

prilbners;, 
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prlfonersj  whereof  we  difcharged  two  who  had  your 
worfliip's  liccnle. 

Squeez.  What  are  the  others  ? 

Staff.  One  is  an  half-pay  officer  ;  another  an  at- 
torney's clerk  5  and  the  other  two  are  young  gentle- 
men of  the  Temple* 

Squeez.  Difcharge  the  officer  and  the  clerk; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  got  by  the  army  or  the  law : 
the  one  hath  no  money,  and  the  other  will  part  with 
none.    But  be  not  too  forward  to  quit  the  Templars. 

Staff.  Afking  your  worfliip's  pardon,  I  don'c  care 
to  run  my  tingcr  into  the  lion's  mouth.  I  would 
not  willingly  have  to  do  with  any  limb  of  the  law. 

Squeez.  Fear  not  i  thcfe  bear  no  nearer  affinity 
to  lawyers,  than  a  militia  regiment  of  fquires  do  to 
foldiers  j  the  one  gets  no  more  by  his  gown,  than  the 
other  by  his  fword.  Thefe  are  men  that  bring 
cftates  to  the  Temple,  inftead  of  getting  them  there. 

Staff.  Nay,  they  arc  bedawb'd  with  lace  as  fine 
&s  lords. 

Squeez.  Never  fear  a  lawyer  in  lace. The 

lawyer  that  fets  out  in  lace,  always  ends  in  rags. 

Staff.  I'll  fecure  them. — We  went  to  the  houfe 
\vhere  your  worfliip  commanded  us,  and  heard  the 
dice  in  the  flreetj  but  there  were  two  coaches  with 
coronets  on  them  at  the  door,  fo  we  thought  it  pro- 
per not  to  go  in. 

Squeez.  You  did  right.  The  laws  are  turnpikes, 
only  made  to  flop  people  who  wall;  on  foot,  and  not 
to  interrupt  thofe  who  drive  through  them  in  their 

coaches. The  laws  are  like  a  game  at  loo,  where 

a  blaze  of  court  cards  is  always  lecu:e,  and  the 
knaves  are  the  fa'cfl  cards  in  the  pack. 

Staff.  We  have  taken  up  a  Pxian  for  a  rape  too, 

Squeez.  What  is  he  ? 

Staff.  I  fancy  he's  fome  great  man  ;  for  he  talks 
French,  fings  Italian,  and  fvvears  Englifh. 

Squeez.  Is  he  rich  ? 

Staff^ 
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Staff.  I  believe  not,  for  we  can't  get  a  farthing 
out  of  him. 

Squeez.  a  certain  figii  that  he  is.  Deep  pockets 
are  lii<edeep  ftreams  ;  and  money,  like  water,  never 
runs  fafter  than  in  the  fhallow?. 

Staff.  Then  there's  another  misfortune  too. 

Squeez.  What's  that  ? 

Staff.  The  woman  will  not  fwear  any  thing 
againft  him. 

Sqj,jeez.  Never  fear  that;  I'll  make  her  fv\'ear 
enough  for  my  purpofe..  What  fort  of  a  woman  is  (he  ? 

Staff.  A  common  whore,  I  believe. 

Squeez.  The  propereft  perfon  in  the  world  to 
fwear  a  rape.  A  modell  woman  is  as  fhy  of  fwear- 
ing  a  rape,  as  a  gentleman  is  of  fwearing  a  battery. 
.—-_ — We  will  make  her  fwear  enough  to  frighten 
him  into  a  compofition,  a  fmal!  part  of  which  will 
fatisfy  the  woman.  So  go  bring  them  before  me.  — . 
But  hold  1  have  you  been  at  home  fince  1  km  a  pri- 
foner  thither  this  morning  ? 

Staff.  Yes,  an't  pleafe  your  v/orfnip. 

SoiJEEZ.  And  what  fays  he  .? 

Staff.'  He  threatens  us  confoundedly  !  and  fays 
you  have  committed  him  without  any  accufatlon. 
I'm  afraid  we  (hall  get  nothing  out  of  him. 

Squeez.  We'll  try  Kim  c ill  noon  however. 

SCENE     III. 
SQUEEZUM,  Mrs,  SQ^UEEZUM. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  I  defire,  Mr.  Sqaeezum,  you 
would  finifh  all  your  dirty  work  this  morning  j  for 
I  am  refolved  to  have  the  houfe  to  myfelf  in  the 
afternoon. 

Squeez.  You  (hall,  my  dear;  and  I  (hall  be 
obliged  to  you,  if  you  can  let  me  have  the  coach  thi* 
morning. 

MRsr  Squeez.  I  fiiall  ufs  it  myfelf. 

•j-  Sqjueez» 
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Squeez.  Then  1  muft  get  horfes  put  into  the 
chariot. 

Mrs.  Sq^jeez.  I  am  not  determined  whether  I 
fliall  ufe  the  coach  or  chariot  j  fo  it  is  impoffible  you 
fhould  have  either.  Befides,  a  hackis  the  propereft 
to  do  bufinefs  in  j  and  as  I  cannot  fpare  you  a  fervaht, 
will  look  better. 

SqvEEZ.  Well,:chiid,  well/  if  fliall  be  fo. 

Let  me  only  beg  the  favour  of  dining  a  little  fooner 
than  ordinary. 

Mrs.  Scu'Etz.  That  is  fo  far  from  being  poffible, 
that  we  cannot  dine  till  an  hour  later  than  ufual,  be- 
caufe  I  muft  attendat  an  audion,  or  I  fliali  lofe  a 
little  China  bafon  which'  isworth'its  weight  in  jewels, 
and  ic  is  probable  I.  may  get  it  for  its  weight  in  gold, 
which  win  not  be  above  one  hundred  guineas  i  and 
thofe  you  muft  give  me,  child. 

Sqt-eez.  a  hundred  guineas  for  a  china  bafon  ! 
Oh  the  Devil  take  the  Eall  India  trade  ! .  The  clay  of 
the  one  Indies  runs  away  with  all  the  gold  of  the 
other.  ' 

Mrs.  Squeez..  Imay  buy  it  for  leTsi  but  it  iVgocik 
to  have  rather  too  much  money  abouc  one, ,  than  too 
little.  '        ', 

Squeez.  In  ihort,  I  cannot.'Afpport  your  extrava- 
gance. -.  . 

Mrs.  Squeez.  I  do  not  dejS^^Q  jiou.to  fupport  my 
iextravagance..  '  '     '"^  ' 

Squeez.  I  wiQi'.you  would  not. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Thu5  flands. the  mt:  you  fay  I 
am  extravagant ;  I  fay  Tarn  not :  fure,  my  word  will 

balance  yours  every  where  but  at  Hicks's-hall. — 

Andheark'e,  my  dear,  if  whenqye'r  I  alk  for  a  trifle, 
you  objeft  my  extravagance  to  mey  I'll  be  reveng'd  ; 
ril  blow  you  up,  I'll  dijcover  all  your  midnight  in- 
trigues, your  proteaing  ill  houfes,  your  bribing  ju- 
ries, your  fnacking  .fees,  your,  whole  train  of  ro- 
gueries. If 'you  do  not  allow  me  what  I  alk,  I'll 
bid  fair  to  enter  on  my  jointure.  Sir.' 

Sql'Eez. 
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Squeez.  Well,  my  dear,  this  time  you  fhall  be 
indulged. — Trufl:  a  thi^t  or  lawyer  with  your  purfe, 
a  whore  or  phyfician  with  your  conftitution,  but 
never  truft  a  dangerous  fecrec  with  your  wife;  for 
when  once  you  have  put  it  into  her  power  to  hang 
you,  the  Iboner  you  are  hang'd,  the  better,    ly.fiae, 

SCENE    iV. 

SQUEFZUM.    QUILL,    Mrs.     SQUEFZUM, 
STAFF,  WATCH,  RAMBLE,  HILARET, 

Staff.  An't  pL-afe  your  worfliip,  here  is  a  gen- 
tleman hath  dommitte'd  a  rape  lalt  night  on  this 
young  woman. 

Sqveez.  How!  a  rape!  Hath  he  committed  a 
tape  on  youi  child  ? 

Mrs.  Sckjeez.  This  may  be  worth  hearing. 

HiL.  Sir,  1  have  nothing  to  fay  againft  him.  I  de= 
fire  you  would  giVe  us  both  oilr  liberty.  He  wa^  a 
little  frolickfome  laft  night-  which  made  me  call  for 
thefe  people's  help ;  and  when  once  they  had  taken 
hold  of  us,  they  would  not  futfer  us  to  go  away. 

Squeez    They  did  their  duty. The  poWer  cf 

difcharging  lieth  in  us,  and  not  in  them. 

Ramb.  Sir 

S(i_Erz.  Sir,  I  bfg  we  may  not  be  interrupted. 
Heark'e,  young  woman>  if  this  gentleman  hath  treat- 
ed you  in  an  ii!  manner,  do  not  let  your  modefty  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  juflice.    Confidcr,  you  will  be 
guilty  yourfelf  of  the  next  offence  he  (rommitSi  and 
upon  my  word,  by  his  looks,  it  is  probable  he  may 
commit  a  dozen  rapes  within  this  week. 
HiL.  Sir,  I  anuie  you  he  is  innocent. 
Squeez.  Mr.  St.iiT,  what  fay  you  to  this  affair? 
Staff.  May   it  pleafe  yotir  worfliip,  I  favv  the 
prifoner  behave  in  a  very  indecenr  manner,  and  heard 
the  nomm  fay  he  had  ravilhed  away  her  fenfes. 

J  SOiTEEZ^ 
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SciiiEE^.  Fie  upon  you,  child^  will  yo'u  not  fwear 
this  ?  ' 

HiL.  No,  Sirj  but  I  fhall  fwear  fometliing  agatnft 
you,   unlefs  you  difcliarge  us.     . 

Sqjjeez.  That  cannot  be.  Madam  j  the  fa^:  is 
too  plain.  If  you  will  not  fwear  now,  the  prifoncf 
muft  be  kept  in  cuftody  till  you  will. 

Staff.  Iffhe  will  not  fwear,  we  can  fwear  enough 
to  convi^^  him; 

Ramb.  Very   fine,  faii^h  !    This  juflice   is  worfe 
than  a  grand  inquifitor.     Pray,   honefl-,  formidable 
Sir,  what  private  pique  have  you  againfl:  me,   that 
you  would  compel  the  lady  to  deferve  the  pillory,- 
in  order  to  promote  me  higher  ? 

Squeez.  My  dear,  did  you  ever  fee  fuch  a  ravirfi- 
iiig  look  as  this  fellow  hath  ?  Sir,  if  I  was  a  judge^, 
I  would  hang  you  without  any  evidence  at  all.  I  hey 
are  fuch  fellows  as  thefe  who  fov/  diffention  between 
man  and  wife,  and  keep  up  the  names  of  cuckold 
and  bailard  in  the  kingdom. 

Ramb.  N^y,  if  that  be  all  you  accufe  me  of,  I 
will  confefs  it  freely,  I  have  cmploy'd  my  time 
pretty  well.  Tho'  as  1  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  done  you  the  honour  of  dubbings  Mr.  Juftice, 
I  cannot  fee  why  you  fhould  be  fo  incenfed  againft 
me  j  for  I  do  not  imagine  you  any  othervvife  an  ene- 
my to  thefe  amufements  than  a  popifh  prieft  to  fin, 
br  a  doflor  to  difeafe. 

Mrs.  SciuE^z.  You  are  very  civil.  Sir,  to  threaten 
to  dub  my  hufband  before  my  face. 

_Ramb.  I  afk  pardon,  Madam;  I  did  noi  know 
with  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  in  company  :  it 
was  always  againfl:  my  inclination  to  affront  a  lady  j 
but  a  woman  of  your  particular  merit,  muft  have 
claimed  the  moft  particular  refpec^* 

Mr ?5.  Squeez.  I  fhould  have  expelled  no  rude- 

lefs  from   a  gentleman  of  your   appearance,   and 

^•ould  much  rather  attribute  any  mifbecomrn^  word 

o  inadvertency  than  defign.  ° 

V^i-"  i-        ,  €g    ,  Ramb. 
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Ramb.  Madam,  I  know  not  how  to  thank  fo 
much  goodnclsi  but  do  alTure  you,  1  would  buv  an 
introduaion  to  your  acquaintance  at  a  much  greater 
danger  than  this  profecution,  which,  I  believe,  you 
already  fee  the  malice  of.  1  hope,  Madam,  I  (land 
already  acquitted  in  your  opinion. 

Mrs  Squeez.  I  hopfr,  Sir,  it  will  only  appear  to 
have  been  a  frolick :  I  muft  own  I  have  been  always 

a  great  enemy  to  force fmcc  there  arc  fo  many 

wiliins. 

Ramb.  So,  I  find  there  is  no  danger  of  a  rape 
here.  .  l^fi^'' 

-  Mrs.  Sotbez.    Well,    child,  can   you  find   any 
thing  againit  this  gtntleman  ? 

Squeez.  The  woman  is  difficult  of  confeffing  in 
publick  :  but  I  fancv  when  I  examine  h^f  in  private^ 
I  may  get  it  oiJt  of  her.—So,  Mr.  Conftable,  Vvith- 
draw  your  prifoner.  ' 

Mrs.  Sq:;eez.  Nay,  he  appeafs  fo  much  of  a 
gentleman,  that  till  there  be  flronger  evidence,  I 
will  take  charge  of  him,  — Come,  Sir,  you  Ihall 

rro  drink  a  difh  of  tea  with  me. You  may  ft  ay 

Srithout.  [T^  t^i^  Conftable,  &c. 

Ramb.  This  kindnefs  of  yours,  Madam,-  will  be 
an  encouragement  to  offenders. 

SCENE    V. 

SQ0EEZUM,   HILARET. 

Sqijeez.  Come,  come,  child,  you  had  better  take 
t>^e  oath,  tho'  you  are  not  altogether  fo  furc.  Juftice 
fhould  be  rigorous.  It  is  better  for  the  publick  that 
ten  innocent  people  (hould  fuffer,  than  that  one  guilty 
fhould  efcapej  and  it  becomes  every  good  perlon  to 
facrifxce  their  confcience  to  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 

HiL.  Woilld  you  perfuade  me  to  perjure  myfelf  ? 
SxnJEEZ.  By  no  means.    Not  for  the  world.    Pef- 
Jury  indeed !  Do  you  think  i  do  not  know  what  per- 
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Jury  is  better  than  you?  He  did  attempt  to  ravifh 
youj  you  own  i  very  well.  He  that  attempts  to  do 
you  any  injury^  hath  done  it  in  his  heart.  Befides, 
a  woman  may  be  ravifiied,  ay,  and  many  a  woman 
hath  been  ravifhed,  ay,   and  men  been  hanged  for 

it when  flie  hath  not  certainly  known  Ihe  hatli 

been  ravifhed. 

HiL.  You  are  a  great  cafuifl:  in  confcience.  But 
you  may  fpare  yourfelf  any  further  trouble :  for  I 
afTure  you  it  will  be  in  vain. 

Squeez.  I  fee  where  your  hefitation  hangs  ;  you 
are  afraid  of  fpoiling  your  trade.  — You  think  feve- 
rity  to  a  cuftomer  will  keep  people  from  your  houfe. 
— Pray,  anfwer  me  one  queftion — How  long  havQ 
you  been  upon  the  town  ? 

HiL.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sqijeez.  Come,  come,  I  fee  you  are  but  a  novice^ 
*and  I  like  you  the  better  :  for  yours  is  the  only  bufi- 
nefs  wherein  people  do  not  profit  by  experience.—^ 
You  are  very  handfome — It  is  pity  you  fhould  con- 
tinue in  this  abandoned  itate. — Give  me  a  kifs— - 

Nay,  be  not  coy  to  me.- 1  proteft,  you  are  as  full 

of  beauty  as  the  rofe  is  of  fweetnefs,  and  I  of  love 

as  its  (talk  is  full  of  briars Oh  !  that  v/e  were  as 

clofely  joined  together  too. 

HiL.  Why,  you  v/ili  commit  a  rape  yourfelf,  Mr< 
juftice. 

Squeeze.  If  I  thought  yon  would  prove  conftant,- 
I  would  take  you  into  keeping:  for  I  have  not  liked 
a  woman  fo  much  thefe  many  years. 

HiL.  I  will  humour  this  old  villain,  I  am  re- 
folved.  [J^deo 

Squeez.  What  think  you,  could  you  be  conftanc 
to  a  vigorous,  healthy>  middle-aged  man,  hey  1 — 
Could  this  buy  thy  affedions  otF  from  a  fet  of  idle 
rafcals,  who  carry  their  gold  upon  their  backs;  and 
have  pockets  as  empty  as  their  heads  ?  Fellows  who 
are  greater  curfes  on  a  woman  than  the  vapours ;  for 
as  thofe  perfuade  her  into  imaginary  difeaf-^s,  thefe 
G  c  2  prefenc 
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prefent  her  with  real. Let  thy  filence  give  con- 

fent :   here,  take  this  purle  as  an  earned  of  what  I'll 
do  for  you. 

HiL.  Well,  and  what  fliall  I  do  for  this  ? 

Squeez.  You  fliall  do — You  fliall  do  nothing; 
I  will  do.  I  will  be  a  verb  adlive,  and  you  fliall  be 
a  verb  pafllve. 

HiL.  I  wifli  you  be  not  of  the  neuter  gender. 

SqueeZ.  Why,  you  little  arch  rogue,  do  you  un- 
dcrftand  Latin,  hufl^y  ? 

HiL.  A  little.  Sir !  My  father  was  a  country  par- 
fon,  and  gave  ail  his  children  a  good  education.  He 
taught  his  daughters  to  write  and  read  himfelf. 

Squeez.  What,  have  you  fillers,  then  ? 

HiL.  Alack-a-day,  Sir  !  fixteen  of  us,  and  all  in 
the  fame  way  of  bulinefs. 

Squeez.  Ay,  this  it  is  to  teach  daughters  to  v/rite. 
I  would  as  foon  put  the  fword  into  the  hand  of  a  mad- 
man, as  a  pen  into  thole  of  a  woman  j  for  a  pen  in 
the  hand  of  a  woman  is  as  fure  an  inftrument  of  pro- 
pagat'fon,  as  a  fword  in  that  of  a  madman  is  of  de- 

ilrudlion.  iJJjde.l ^Sure,   my  dear,   the  fpirit  of 

love  mud  run  very  ftrongly  'in   the  blood  of  your 
whole  family. 

HiL.  Oh,  Sir,  it  was  a  villanous  man  of  war 
that  h'arboured  near  us. — My  poor  fifters  v/ere  ruined 
by  the  officers,  and  I  fell  a  martyr  to  the  chaplain. 

Squeez.  Ay,-  ay,  the  failors  are  as  fatal  to  our 
women  as  the  foldiers  are.  One  Venus  rofe  from 
the  fea,  and  thoufands  have  fet  in  it — But  not  Ve- 
nus herfelf  could  compare  to  thee,  my  litck  honey- 
fuckle  ? 

HiL.  Be  not  fo  hot.  Sir. 

ScLi'EEz.  Bid  the  touchwood  be  cold  behind  the 
burning-glafs.  The  touchwood  is  not  more  eafily 
kindled  by  the  fun,  than  I  by  your  dear  eyes. 

HiL.  The  touchwood  is  not  drier,  I  dare  fwear. 
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Squeez.  But  hark,  I  hear  my  wife  returning. — 
Leave  word  with  my  clerk  where  I  Ihall  fend  to  you — 
I  will  be  the  kindefl:  of  keepers,  very  conttant,  and 
very  liberal 

HiL.  Two  charming  qualities  in  a  lover  I 

Squelz.  My  pretty  nofegay,  you  will  find  mc 
vaftly  preferable  to  idle  young  rakehells.  Befides, 
you  are  fafc  with  me.  You  are  as  fafe  with  a  juftice 
in  England,  as  a  prieft  abroad  ;  gravity  is  the  beft 

cloak  for  fin,    in  all  countries. -Be  fure  to   be 

punctual  to  the  time  I  fhall  appoint  you. 

Hi..  Be  not  afraid  of  me. 

Squelz.  Adieu,  my  pretty  charmer,  I  fliajl 
burn  with  impatience. 

SCENE     VI. 

SQUEEZUM  folus. 

Go  thy  ways  for  a  charming  girl  \  Now,  if  I  can 
get  her  at  this  wild  fellow's  expence,  I  ihall  have  per- 
formed the  part  of  a  fhrewd  juftice  j  for  I  would 
make  others  pay  for  my  fins  as  well  as  their  own. 
I  fancy  my  wife  hath  fufficiently  frightened  him  by 
this,  and  that  he  will  truckle  to  any  terms  to  be 
acquitted}  for  1  muft  own  fhe  will  pump  a  man 
much  better  than  I.  -Oh  !  here  they  come.  I 
muft  deal  with  my  gentleman  now  in  another  ftyle. 

SCENE    VII. 

SQJJEEZUM,    Mrs.   SQJJEEZUM, 
RAMBLE. 

Ramb.  WeU,  Sir,  is  the  lady  determined  to  fwear 
ftoutly  ? 

Squeez.  Truly,  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  fhe  deter- 
mines i  ihe  is  gone  to  allc  the  advice  of  a  divine  and 
?  lawyer. 

C  c  3  RaMB^ 
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Ramb.  Then  the  odds  is  againfl:  me  :  for  the 
lawyer  will  certainly  advife  her  to  fwear  ;  and  it  1% 
pofTible  the  prieft  may  not  contradid  her  in  it. 

Squeez.  Il  is  indeed  a  ticklifh  point,  and  it  were 
advifeable  to  make  it  up  ns  foon  as  polTible.  The 
firfl  lofs  is  alwavs  the  lead.  It  is  better  to  wet  your 
coat  than  yoiT  Ikin,  and  to  run  home  when  the  clouds 
begin  to  drop,  than  in  the  middle  of  the  ftorm.  In 
fhort,  it  were  better  to  give  a  brace  of  hundred  pounds 
to  make  up  the  matter  nowj  than  to  venture  the  con- 
lequence,  I  am  heartily  concerned,  to  fee  a  gentle- 
man in  fjch  a  misfortune.  I  am  forry  the  age  is  fo 
corrupt.  Really  I  expedt  to  fee  fome  grievous  and. 
heavy  judgment  fall  on  the  nation.  We  are  as  bad 
as  ever  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were ;  and  I  wiOi  we 
may  not  be  as  mifcrable. 

Ramb.  Heark'e,  juftice ;  I  take  a  fermon  to  be 
the  firft  punifhment  which  a  man  undergoes  after 
conviflion.  It  is  very  hard  I  mull  be  condemned 
to  it  before-hand. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Nay,  Sir,  I  am  fure  Mr.  Squeezum 

fneaks  for  your  good, 1  fhall  get  a  necklace  out 

of  this  affair.  [/IJide. 

Squeez.  Ay,  that  I  am.  fure  I  do  :  my  interefl 
fways  not  one  way  or  the  other. — I  would,  were  I 
in  that  gentleman's  circumftances,  do  what  I  advife 
him  to. 

Ramb.  Faith,  Sir,  that  I  mufl  doubt :  for  were 
you  in  my  circumllancesj  you  would  not  be  worth 
the  money. 

SoiJjEz.  Nay,  Sir,  now  you  jeft  with  me ;  3 
gentleman  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  for  fuch  a  trifle. 

Ramb.  Faith,  you  millake.  I  know  a  great  many 
gentlemen  not  worth  three  farthings.  He  that  re- 
folves  to  be  honeft  cannot  refolve  not  to  be  poor. 

Squeez.  A  gentleman,  and  poor!  Sir,  they  are 
contradi6lions.  A  man  may  as  well  be  a  fcholar 
without  learning,  as  a  gentleman  without  riches.  But 
I  haye  no  time  to  daily  with  you.    If  you  do  not  un- 

derftand 
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^erfland  good  :urage,  while  it  is  dealt  you,  you  may, 
when  you  feel  the  reverfcc  The  affair  may  now  biC 
made  up" for  a-trifl?:  the  time  may  come  when  your 
whole  fortune  would  be  too  little. — An  hour's  delay 
in,  the  making  up  an  offence  is  as  dangerous  as  in  the 
fewing  up  of  a  wound. 

Rat^b.  Well,  you  have  over-.perfuaded  mej  I'll 
take  your  advice. 

Squeez.  I'll  engage  you  will  not  repent  it 1 

don't.queflion  but  you  will  regard  me  as  your  friend. 

Ramb.  That  I  do^  indeed.  And  to  give  you  the 
moft  fubftantial  inftance  of  it,  I  will  afk  a  favour, 
which  is  expefled  only  from  the  mofl  intimate  friendr 
fhip — which  is,  that  you  would  be  fo  kin^  to  lend 
me  the  money.  ;      \, 

Squelz,  Alack-a-day,  Sir,  I  have  not  fuchafum 
in  my  command.  Befides,  how  muft  it  look  in  me, 
who  am  an  officer  of juftice,  to  lend  a  culprit  money 
wherewith  to  evade  juftice  !  Alas,  Sir,  we  muft  con- 
fider  our  characters  in  life,  we  muft  acl  up  to  our  char 
fatlers;  and  tho'  I  deviate  a  little  from  mine,  in 
giving  you  advice,  it  would  be  entirely  forfaking  the 
charader  of  a  juftice  to  give  you  m.oney. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  I  v/onder  how  you  could  afk  it. 

Ramb.  NecefTuy  obliges  to  any  thing.  Madam. 
jMr.  Squeezum  was  fo  kind  to  fhew  me  the  necefTity 
of  giving  money,  and  my  pockets  were  lb  cruel  to 
ihew  me  the  impofTibility  of  it. 

Squeez.  Well,  Sir,  if  you  cannot  pay  for  your 
tranfgrefTions  like  the  rich,  you  muft  fufFer  for  them 
like  the  poor. Here,  Conftable. 

SCENE    Via. 

SQIJEEZUM,  Mrs.  SQ.UEEZUM,  RAMBLE, 
STAxFF,  CONSTABLES. 

Squeez.  Take  away  your  prifonerj    keep  him*^ 
In  fafe  cuftody,  till  farther  orders.     If  you  come  to 
C  c  4  a  wifer 
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a  wifer  refolucion  within  thefe  two  hours,  fend  m6 
word,  after  that  it  will  be  too  late. 

Ramb.  Heark'e,  Mr.  Jufiice,  you  had  better  ufe 
me  as  you  ought,  and  acquit  mej  for  if  you  do  any 
thing  which  you  cannot  defend,  hang  me,  if  I  am 
not  revenged  on  you. 

SciUEEz.  Hang  you  ! 1  wifli  there  may  not  be 

more  meaning  in  thofe  words  than  you  imagine. 

Ramb.  'Sdeath  1  you  old  rafcal,  I  can  fcarce  for-r 
bear  rattling  rhofe  old  dry  bones  of  thine,  till  they 
crack  thy  withered  fkin. 

Squeez.  Bear  evidence  of  this;  I  am  threatened 
in  the  execution  of  my  office. 

Ramb.  Come,  honeft  Mr.  Conftable,  Mr.  noctur- 
nal Juftice,  let  me  go  any  where  from  this  fellow— 
The  night  hath  chofen  a  better  juftice  than  the  day, 

SCENE     IX. 
SQUJEEZUM,  Mrs.  SQJJEEZUM* 

SoiTEE^.  1  am  afraid  I  fhall  make  nothing  of  this 
fellow  at  laft.     1  have  a  mind  to  difcharge  him. 

Mrs.  ScuTfcEZ.  Oh  I  by  no  means;  for  I  am  fure 
he  hath  money. 

Squeez.  Yes,  and  fo  am  I,  But  fuppofe  he  will 
not  part  with  it;  it  is  impoflible  to  take  it  from 
him  :  for  there  is  no  law  yet  in  being  to  ll-creen  a 
juftice  of  peace  from  a  downright  robbery. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Try  him  a  little  longer,  however. 

Squlez.  I  will  till  the  afternoon  ;  but  if  he  fhould 
not  confent  by  that  time,  I  mud  difcharge  him ;  for 
I  have  no  hopes  in  the  woman's  fwearing.  She  is 
djfcharged  already. 

Mrs.  SciuEEZ.  I'll  make  him  a  vifit  at  the  con- 
ftable's  houfe,  and  try  if  I  can  alarm  him  into  a 
compofitjon.  I  may  msike  him  do  more  than  you 
imagine. 

Sqi'ee?. 
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Sqiteez.  Do  fo,  my  dear 1  doiibc  not  your 

power — Good-morrow,  honey. 

Mrs.  SfxuEiz.  But,  my  dear,  pray  remember  the 

jhundred  guineas. 

Squeez.  Yes,  yes,  I  (hall  remember  them  ;    they 

are  not  likely  to  be  loon  forgotten.— Follow  me  ta 

oiy  efcritoir. 

SCENE    X. 

Mrs,    S  Q^U  E  E  Z  U  M  fola. 

Since  you  are  fure  of  going  to  the  devil,  honed: 
ipoufe,  I'll  take  care  to  equip  you  with  a  pair  of 
Jiorns,  that  you  may  be  as  like  one  another  as  poITi- 
ble.  This  dear  wild  fellow  mud  be  mine,  and  fh all 
be  rnine  :  I  like  him  fo  well^  that  if  he  had  even 
ravifhed  me,  on  my  confcience  I  iliould  have  for- 
^iven  him. 

S  GENE    XI.      Mr,  WorthyV. 
WORTHY,   POLITICK. 

V/oR.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Politick,  I  am  heartily 
iorry  for  this  occafion  of  renewing  our  acquaintance 
1  can  imagine  tli;^  tendeniefs  of  a  parent,  tho'  I  never 
v/as  one, 

^  Pol.  Indeed,  neighbour  Worthy,  you  cannot 
imagine  half  the  troubles,  without  having  undercrone 
them.  Matrimony  baulks  our  expectations  every 
way  ;  and  our  children  as  ieldom  prove  comforts  to 
m  as  our  wives,  I  had  but  two-whereof  one  was 
ranged  long  ago— and  the  other  J  fuppofe  may  be 
jn  a  fair  way  by  this.  ^ 

WoR.  In  what  manner  did  Ihe  efcape  from  you  ? 

i^oL  She  had  taken  leave  of  me  to  retire  to  reft 
not  half  an  hour  before  I  heard  of  her  departure  I 
impute  it  all  to  the  wicked  inltrua.ons  of  an  imp  of 

che 
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the  devil  called  a  chamber-inaidj  who  is  the  com- 
panion of  her  liighr. 

WoR.  But  do  you  know  of  no  lover  ? 

Pol.  Let  me  fee hey! there  hath  been  a 

fellow  in  a  red  coat,  wich  whom  flie  hath  converfed 
forfome  time,  in  fpite  of  my  teeth. 

WoR.  Depend  on  it,  he  is  the  occaGon  of  your 
lofs.  I  can  grant  you  a  warrant  againft  himj  if  you 
know  his  name,  tho'  I  fear  you  are  too  lace.' 

Pol.  No,  Sir,  I  am  not  too  late  -,  my  daughter 
IS  an  heirefs,  and  you  know  the  punifhment  for 
Healing  an  heirefs.  If  I  could  hang  the  rafcal^  it 
would  be  fome  fatisfaflion. 

WoR.  That  will  be  impoffible,  without  her  con- 
fentj  and  truly,  if  flie  be  married,  |  would  advife 
you  to  follow  the  example  of  that  emperor,  who^ 
when  he  difcovered  fomething  worfe  than  a  marriage 
between  one  of  his  fubjecfls  and  his  daughter,  chofe 
rather  to  let  him  enjoy  her  as  his  own^  than  punilh 
him. 

Pol.  pray  where  did  that  emperor  reign  ? 

WoR.  I  haye  almoll  forgotten,  but  I  think  it  wac, 
one  of  the  Greek  emperors,  or  one  of  the  Turks. 

Pol.  Bring  me  no  example  from  the  Turks,  good 
Mr.  Worthy,  I  find  no  fuch  affinity  in  our  intereftso 
Sir,  1  dread  and  abhor  the  Turks.  I  v»'ifh  we  dq 
not  feel  them,  before  we  are  aware, 

WoR.  But  Sir 

Pol.  But  me  no  buts — —what  can  be  the  reafor^ 
of  all  this  warlike  preparation,  v/hich  all  our  news- 
papers have  informed  us  of?  Yes,  and  the  fame 
news-papers  a  hundred  times  in  the  fame  words.  Is 
the  defign  againfi:  Perfia  ?  Is  the  defign  againil  Ger- 
many? Is  the  defign  againft  Italy  ? Suppofe  w« 

fhould  fee  Turkifh  gallies  in  the  channel  ?  We  may 
feel  them,  yes,  we  may  feel  them  in  the  midft  of  our 
fecurity  ;  Troy  was  taken  in  its  fleep,  and  fo  may  we, 

WoR.  Sure,  Sir,  you  are  afleep,  or  in  a  dream  — 

Pol.  Yes,  yes,  thefe  things  are  called  idle  dreams 
—the  juftef:  apprehenfions  may  be  ftyled  dreams— 

bi4 
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but  let  me  tell  you.  Sir,  fnen  betray  their  own  igno- 
rance often,  in  attacking  that  of  other  men, 
WoR.  But  v/hat  is  all  this  to  your  daughter  ? 
Pol.  Never  tell  me  of  my  daughter,  my  country 
is  dearer  to  me  than  a  thoufand  daughters ;  fhould  the 
Turks  come  among  us,  what  would  become  of  our 
daughters  then  ?  and  our  fons,  and  our  wives,  and 
our  eftates,  and  our  houfes,  and  our  religion,  and  our 
liberty  ?  —When  a  Turkifli  aga  fhould  command  our 
mobility,  -  and  janizaries  make  grandfathers  of  lords, 
where  fhould  we  look  for  Britain  then  ? 

WoR.  Truly,  where  I  may  look  for  Mr.  Politick 
now,  in  the  clouds. 

Pol.  Give  me  leave,  Sir,  only  to  let  you  a  little 
into  the  prefent  (late  of  Turkey. 

WoR.  I  muft  beg  to  be  excufed.  Sir ;  if  I  can  be 
of  any  fervice  to  you,  in  relation  to  your  daughter, 
you  may  command  my  attention :  I  may  probably 
defend  you  from  your  own  countrymen,  but  truly 
from  the  Turks  I  cannot. 

Pol.  1  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  fome  apprehen- 
fion  of  them,  as  well  as  myfelf, — That  you  are  not 
fo  ftupidly  befotted,  as  I  meet  with  fome  people  at 
the  cufFee-houfe  j  but  perhaps  you  are  not  enough 
apprized  of  the  danger.  Give  m,e  leave  only  to  fhew 
you  how  it  is  poiTible  for  the  Grand  Signior  to  find 
an  ingrefs  into  Europe. — Suppofe,  Sir,  this  fpot  I 
Hand  on  to  be  Turkey — then  here  is  Hungary — 
very  well— here  is  France,  and  here  is  England — 
granted — then  we  will  fuppofe  he  had  poffcfiion  of 
Hungary — what  thpn  rem.ains  but  toconquer  France^^ 
before  we  find  him  at  our  own  coaft.— But,  Sir,  this 
is  not  all  the  danger  j  now  I  will  Ihew  you  how  he 
can  come  by  fea  to  us. 

WcR.  Dear  Sir,  refer  that  to  fome  other  timej 
you  have  fufficientiy  fatisfied  me,  I  aflure  you. 

Pol,  It  is  almort  time  to  go  to  the  coffee-houfc— 
fo,  dear  ]>4r.  Worthy,  I  am  your  moil  obedient 
fervant, 

WoR, 
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WoR.  Mr.  Politick,  your  very  humble  fervant, 

SCENE    XII. 
\V  O  R  T  H  Y  Joins. 

I  recollect  the  davvnings  of  this  political  humour 
ro  have  appeared  when  we  were  at  the  Bath  together  ; 
but  ir  hath  rifen  finely  in  thefe  ten  years.  What 
an  enthufiafm  muH:  it  have  arrived  to,  when  it  could 
make  him  forget  the  lofs  of  his  only  daughfcr  1  The 
greateft  part  of  mankind  labour  under  one  delirium 
or  other  :  and  Don  Qiiixote  differed  from  the  reft-, 
nor  in  madnef?,  but  the  fpccies  of  it.  The  covetous, 
the  prodigal,  the  fuperfticious,  the  libertine,  and  ihc 
coffee- houfe  politician,  are  all  Quixottcs  in  their 
jeveral  ways. 

That  man  alone  from  madnefs  (vee^  we  find. 
Who,  by  no  wild  unruly  pafiion  blind, 
To  rcafon  gives  the  condud  of  his  mind. 


A  C  T     Ilf.       S  C  E  xM  E     I, 

SCENE  rbe  firect, 
HILARET,    CLORIS,   meeting, 

H  I  L  A  R  E  T. 

DEAR  Cloris. 
Clo.  Dear    Madam,    is    it    you  ?    you  alto- 
gether ? 

HiL.  Ay,  ay,  altogether,  thank  Heavens!  I  had 
like  to  have  loiHomething,  but  all'sfafe,!  afiure  you. 
Clo.  Ah  !   Madam,  I  wifh  it  were. 
HiL.  What,  don't  you  beHcve  me  ? 

'Clo. 
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Clo.  I  wifh  you  could  not  n:ie,  or  I  myfelf.  Poor 
captain  Conftant . 

HiL.  What  of  him  ? 

Clo.  Oh!  Madam! 

HiL.  Speak  quickly,  or  kill  me,  which  you 
pleafe 

Clo.   Is  taken  up  for  a  rape. 

HiL.  How!        •  ^ 

Clo.  It  is  too  true,  his  own  fervant  told  me. 

HiL.   His  iervant  belied  him,  and  fo  do  you . 

Shew  ine  where  he  is;  if  he  be  in  a  dunse^n,  I'll 
find  him  out. 

Clo.  Very  generous,  indeed,  Madam  !  A  king 
ftiould  fooner  vifit  a  prifoner  for  treafon,  than  I  a 
lover  for  a  rape. 

HiL.  It  would  be  unpardonable  in  m.e  to  entertain 
fo  flagrant  a  belief  at  the  firft  hearing,  againft  a  man 
v/ho  hath  given  me  fuch  fubftantial  p^roofs  of  his 
conilancy  :  befides,  an  affair  of  my  o^/n  makes  me 
the  more  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  this;  but  if  there 
appear  any  proof  of  fuch  a  fad,  I  will  drive  him  for 
ever  from  my  thoughts. 

Clo.  Yes,  Madam,  juftice  Squeezum  will  take 
care  to  have  him  driven  another  way. 

HiL.  Juftice  Squeezum  !  Let  me  hug  you  for 
that  information.  Now,  I  can  almoft  fSear  he  is 
innocent  i  I   hsve  fuch  an  adventure  to  furprife  you 

with  J  but  let  me  not  lofe  a  moment come,  ftiew 

me  the  way. 

Clo.  Poor  creature  !  fhe  knows  the  way  to  her 

cleftruftion  too  well but  it  would  be  impertinence 

in  a  fervant  to  put  her  out  of  it.  [/ifide: 

SCENE     II.     The  Covfiahle's  Hoiifc, 
CONSTANT    alone. 

I  begin  to  be  of  that  philofopher's  opinion,  who 
laid,  that  whoevfr  will  entirely  confult  his  own  hap- 

pinefs, 
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pinefs,  muft  be  little  concerned  about  the  happincr^ 
of  others.  Good-nature  is  Qiiixotifai,  and  every 
princefs  Micomicona  will  lead  her  deliverer  into  a 
Caere.  What  had  I  to  do  to  interpofe  ?  What  harm 
did  the  misfortunes  of  an  Unknown  woman  bring 
ine,  that  I  Ihould  hazard  my  own  happinefs  and  re- 
putation on  her  account  ?— But  fure,  to  fwear  a  rape 
afzainft  me  for  having  refcued  her  from  a  ravifher^ 
is^an  unparalleled  piece  of  ingratitude. 

SCENE    III. 

Constant  and  Mrs.  staff. 

Mrs.  Staff.  Will  your  honour  pleafe  to  drink  a 
dram,  or  fome  'rack  punch  ? 

Const.  Dear  Madam,  do  not  trouble  me ;  I  can 
drink  nothing. 

Mrs.  Staff.  Truly,  Sir,  but  I  can.  Not  trouble 
tou  1  I  had  never  fuch  a  cuilomer  here  before.  You 
a  captain  charged  with  a  rape  !— I  lliould^  fooner 
take  you  for  fome  poor  attorney,  charged  with  for- 
gery and  perjury  ;  or  a  travelling  parfon,  with  Heal- 
ing a  gown  and  caiTock. 

Const.  Drink  v;hat  you  will,  and  I'll  pay  what 
you  pleafe. 

Mrs;  Staff.    Thank  your  honour !  your  honour 

will  not  be  offended,  1  hope we  (land  at  a  great 

rent :  and  trulv,  fince  this  gin  a£t,  trade  hath  beert 
fo  duil^  than  I 'have  often  wifned  my  hufoand  would 
live  by  the  highway  himiclf,  inllead  of  taking  high- 
waymen. ./.         ,  IT 

Const.  You  are  not  the  only  wife  who  would 
aive  her  hulband  this  advice,  I  dare  fwear.  Nay, 
were  men  all  fo  uxorious  to  take  ir,  Tyburn  would 
have  as  much  bufinefs  as  Doctors  Comm.ons. 

Mrs.  Staff.  I  willi  it  had  more;  for  we  mull 
ftand  and  fall  by  one  another  j  no  bufinefs  there,  no 
buiinefs  here  j  and  truly,  captalnt-'cis  with  forrow  I 

8  far 
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fay  it,  where  we  have  one    felon  now,  we  had  ten 

a  year  or  two  ago 1  have  not  feen  one  prifoner 

brought  in   for  a  rape  this  fortnight,  except  your 
honour.     I  hope  your  handfel  will  be  lucky. 

SCENE     IV. 
CONSTANT,    STAFF,   Mrs.  STAFF. 

Staff.  Captain,  your  fervant  5  I  fuppofe  you  will 

be  glad  of  company here  is  a  very  civil  gentle- 

man^  I  affure  you. 

Mrs.  Staff.  More  gentlemen  I  this  is  rare  news 
indeed. 

Const,  \  had  rather  be  done» 

Staff.  I  have  but  this  one  prifon-room,  captain  ; 
befides,  I  allure  you,  this  is  no  comnnan  fellow,  buc 
a  very  fine  gentlemen,  a  captain  too — and  as  merry 
a  one 

Const.  What  is  the  caufe  of  his  misfortune^ 

Staff.  A  rape,  captain,  a  rape — no  difhonour- 
able  offence — I  would  not  have  brought  any  fcoun- 
drels  into  your  honour's  company  ;  but  rape  and 
murder  no  gentleman  need  be  afhamed  of  j  and  this 
is  an  honeft  brother-ravilher— I  have  ravilhed  women 
tnyfelf  formerly :  but  a  wife  blunts  a  man's  edge. 
When  once  yoii  are  miarried,  you  will  leave  off  ra- 
vifhing,  I  warrant  you — to  be  bound  in  wedlock,  is 
as  good  a  fecurity  againfl:  rapes,  as  to  be  bound  over 
to  the  peace  is  againff  murder. 

Mrs.  Staff.  My  hufoand  will  have  his  jeft,  I 
hope  your  honour  will  pardon  him. 

Staff.  B-uc  here  is  the  gentleman* 


'SCENE 
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SCENE    V. 
CONSTANT,    RAMBLE,   STAFF, 


^  Mrs.  STAFF. 

!  Const.  Prodigious! 

Ramb.  Dear  Condaht ! 

Const.  What  in  ihc  name  of  wonder  hath  brought 
you  to  England  ? 

RaMS.  What  In  the  devil's  name  hath  brouglit 
thee  to  the  Conliable's  ? 

Const.  Only  a  rape.  Sir;  no  difhonourable  of-^ 
fence,  as  Mr.  Conftablc  hath  it. 

Ramb.  You  jeft. 

Staff.  No,  Sir,  upon  my  word  the  captain  is  in 
earneft. 

Ramb.  Why  I  fhould  fooner  have  fufpecled  ef- 
min  or  lawn-deeves.  But  I  fee  gravity  and  hypocrify 
are  infeparable. Well,  give  me  thy  hand,  bro- 
ther, for  our  fortunes  agree  exaftly. 

Staff.  And  will  agree  in  the  end,  I  don't  queftion, 

[j[  This  is  not  the  firil  cim.e  of  their  meeting  togethef 

'•  on  this  account;  a  couple  of  old  whore-m-aflers,  i 

warrant  them.  ^y^^de, 

Mrs.  Staff.  Will  your  honours  pleafe  to  drink 
any  punch,  noble  capcains  ?  it  will  keep  up  your 
fpirirs.* 

Staff.  Don't  force  the  gentlemen^  wife,  to  drink 

v^'hether  they  will  or  no.  —  I  will)  you  well  off  this 

'  affair — in  the  mean  time,  whatever  my  houfe  alFord^ 

is  at  yotir  fervice-^-and  let  me  aflure  you,  the  more 

you  drink,  the  lefs  you  will  lament  your  misfortunec- 

Ramb.  Spoken  like  a  true  philofop^her. 

S  C  E  N  E    XL 

CONSTAM',    RAMBLE. 

Ramb.  Bur,  dear  Billy,  I  hope  thou  hafl  not  really 
commitccdi  hey  ? 

Const. 
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Const.  What  I  heartily  repent  of,  I  affiire  yon. 

I  refcued  a  woman  in  the  ftreer,  for  which  flie  was  fo 

-  kind  to  fwear  a  rape  againft  nae  j  but  it  gives  me  no 

uneafinefs  equal  to  the  pleafure  I  enjoy  in  feeing  you. 

Ramb.  Ever  kind  and  good-natur'd  ! 

Const.  Yet  I  wifli  our  meeting  had  bfen  on  an- 
other occifion  ;  for  the  freedom  of  your  life  makes 
me  fufped  the  confequence  of  your  confinement  may 
be  heavier  than  mine. 

Ramb.  I  can't  tell  v,;hat  the  confequence  may  be, 
nor  fhall  I  trouble  my felf  about  it :  but  I  afTure  thee, 
no  fucking  babe  can  be  more  innocent.  If  our  cafes 
differ  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  this^  that  my  woman  hath 
not  fworn. 

Const.  This  pleafes  me  indeed  ! — But,  pray,  how 
came  you  to  leave  the  Indies,  v^here  I  thought  you 
had  been  fettled  for  life? 

Ramb.  Why,  on  the  fame  account  that  I  went 
thither,  that  I  now  am  here,  by  which  I  live,  and 
for  which  I  live,  a  woman. 

Const.  A  woman  1 

Ramb.  Ay,  a  fine,  young,  rich  woman  !  a  widow 
with  fourfcore  thoufand  pounds  in  her  pocket — — 
there's  a  North  ftar  to  fteer  by. 

Const.  What  is  her  name  ? 

Ramb.  Her  name her  name  is  Ramble. 

Const.  What,  married  1 

Ramb.  Ay,  Sir  j  foon  after  you  left  the  Indies, 
honeft  Mr.  Ingot  left  the  world,  and  me  the  heir  to 
his  wife  with  all  her  effefls. 

Const.  I  will:i  you  joy,  dear  Jack  ;  this  thy  good 
fortune  hath  fo  filled  me  with  delight,  that  I  have  no 
room  for  my  own  forrows. 

Ramb.  But  I  have  not  unfolded  half  yet. 

Sot.  [wiihout.']  Let  two  quarts  of  rum  be  made 
into  punch,  let  it  be  hot— hot  as  hell. 

Ramb.  Dy'e  hear,  we  are  in  a  fine  condition, 
Yaith  ! 

Vol.  I.  Dd  SCENE 
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SCENE     VII. 

CONSTANT,  RAMBLE,  SOTMORE, 
STAFF. 

Sot.  Here  they  are,  here  are  a  brace  of  defpond- 
ing  whore- mailers  for  you Ramble,  what,  no- 
thing to  fay  in  praife  of  the  women  ;  Mark  Antony 
made  a  fine  bargain,  hey,  when  he  gave  the  world 
for  a  woman  ?  'Sdeach,  if  he  had  been  alive  now, 
I'd  have  waged  fix  gallons  of  claret  I  had  feen  him 

hanged  for  a  rape as  I  Ihall  very  fuddenly  my 

two  worthy  friends. 

Ramb.  Hearkee,  Sotmore,  if  you  fay  any  thing 
againft  the  women,  we'll  cut  your  throat,  and  tofs 
juftice  in  a  murder  into  the  bargain. 

Sot.  Not  fpeak  againft  women  !  you  fhall  as  foon 
compel  me  not  to  drink;  you  fhall  fow  up  my  lips, 

if  you  do  either. Here,  you,  let  the  punch  be 

gotten  ready. 

Staff.  It  fliall,  an't  pleafe  your  honour.  (This 
gentleman  is  a  rare  cuftomier  to  a  houfe;  I  wiOi  he 
would  commit  a  rape  too.)  [4fide, 

SCENE    VIII. 
CONSTANT,  RAMBLE,  SOTMORE. 

Const.  You  muft  not  rail  againft  the  ladies.  Sot- 
more,  before  Ramble  ;  for  he  is  a  married  man. 

Ramb.  And  what  is  better,  my  wife  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fea. 

Sot.  And  what  is  wcrfe,  all  her  efrefls  are  at  the 
bottom  of  rhe  fea  with  her. 

Const.   How  ! 

Ramb.  Faith  !    Sotmore  hath    fpoken   truth   for 

once.- Notwithftanding  my  pleafantry,  the  lady 

and  her  fortune  are  both  gone  together;  fiie  went 

to 
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to  the  other  v/orld  fburfcore  thoufand  ftrong ;  and 
If  there  be  any  fuch  thing  there,  I  don't  queftion  buE 
Ihe  is  married  again  by  this  time. 

Sot.  You  would  not  take  my  advice.  I  have 
cautioned  thee  never  to  truft  any  thing  on  the  fame 
bottom  with  a  woman.  I  would  not  enfure  a  fhip 
that  had  a  woman  on  board,  for  double  the  price.—. 
The  fins  of  one  woman  are  enough  to  draw  down  a 
judgment  on  a  fleet. 

Ramb.  Here's  a  fellow,  who,  like  a  prude,  makes 
fin  a  handle  to  his  abufe.— Art  thou  not  a(hamed  to 
mention  fin — who  art  a  cargo  of  iniquity  ?  Why  wilt 
thou  fill  thy  venom'd  mouth  with  that  of  others, 
when  thou  haft  fuch  ftores  of  thy  own  ? 

Const.  What  occafioned  your  feparating  ? 

Ramb.  A  ftorm,  and  my  ill  ftars.  I  left  the 
fhip  wherein  fhe  was  to  dine  with  the  captain  of  one 
of  our  convoy,  when  a  fudden  violent  ftorm  arifing, 
I  loft  fight  of  her  fiiip,  and  from  that  day  have  never 
feen  or  heard  of  her. 

Sot.  Nor  ever  will— I  heartily  hope.  Tho'  as 
for  the  innocent  chefts,  thofe  I  wifti  deliver'd  out  of 
the  deep.  But  the  fea  knows  its  own  good  :  it  will 
be  fure  to  keep  the  money,  tho*  pofiibly  it  may  re- 
fund the  woman ;  for  a  woman  will  fwim  like  a  cork, 
and  they  are  both  of  the  fame  value  j  nay,  the  latter 
is  the  more  valuable,  as  itpreferves  our  wine,  which 
women  often  fpoil. 

Const.  Why,  Sotm.ore,  wine  is  the  touchftone  of 
all  merit  with  thee,  as  gold  is  to  a  ftock-jobber  j  and 
thou  would'ft  as  foon  fell  thy  foul  for  a  bottle,  as  he 
for  a  guinea. 

Sot.  Wine,  Sir,  is  as  apt  a  comparifon  to  every 
thing  that  is  good,  as  woman  is  to  every  thing  that 
is  bad. 

Const.  Fie,  Sotmore  !  this  railing  againft  the  la- 
dies will  make  your  company  as  fcandalous  to  gen- 
tlemen, as  railing  at  religion  would  to  aparfon. 

D  d  2  Ramb. 
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Ramr.  Right,  Conflant !  they  are  my  religion^  I 
am  the  high-prieit  of  the  fex. 

Sot.  Women  and  religion  !  Women  and  the 
devil  :  he  leaves  his  votaries  in  the  lurch,  and  lb  do 
they. 

Const.  I  fancy,  Ramble,  this  friend  of  ours  will 
turn  parfon,  one  day  or  other 

Ramb.  If  he  was  not  fuch  a  for,  I  fhould  think  it 
poQlble. 

Sot.  Why  faith !  I  am  almofl:  fuperftitious  enough 
to  fancy  this  a  judgment  on  thee  for  breaking  thy 
word. — Did  I  not  tell  thee,  thou  wert  drolling  off  to 
fome  little  dirty  whore  ?  and  you  fee  the  truth  of 
my  prophecy. 

Ramb.  Thou  art  in  the  right :  it  was  not  only  a 

whore,  but  the  mod  impudent  of  all  whores u 

modeft  whore. 

Const.  A  modefl:  whore  !  let  her  be  married  to 
an  honeft  attorney,  by  all  means. 

Ramb.  And  fent  together  to  people  his  majefty's 
plantations. 

Sot.  ModeR-y,  now-a-days,  as  often  covers  impu- 
dence, as  it  doth  uglinefs.  It  is  as  uncertain  a  fign 
of  virtue  as  quality  is,  or  as  fine  cloaths  are  of 
quality. 

Ramb.  Yet  to  do  her  right:  the  perfuafions  of 
the  juftice  could  not  prevail  with  her  to  perjure  her- 
felf. 

Sot.  Confcientious  flrumpet  !  flie  hopes  to  pick 
your  pocket  another  time,  which  it  were  charity  to 
thee  to  wifh  fhe  might :  for  if  thou  efcapcft  this,  flie 
certainly  will  have  an  opportunity. 

Ramb.  Pray,  honeft  Nol,  how  didft  thou  find 
us  out  ?  for  a  boy  would  as  foon  have  fent  for  his 
fchoolmaRer  when  he  Wii§^ caught  in  an  orchard,  as  I 
for  thee  on  this  occafion. 

Sot.  Find  you  out !  why  the  town  rings  of  you 

there  is  not   a  hufl:)and  or  guardian  in   it,  but 

what  is  ready  to  get  drunk  for  joy.     If  the  woman 

be 
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be  not  gold  proof,  fhe  will  be  bribed  to  fwear  againfl: 
you.  You  are  a  nuiiance.  Sir  !  I  don't  believe  he 
hath  been  in  town  fix  days,  and  he  hath  had  above 
fixteen  women. 

Ramb.  And  they  are  a  nobler  pleafure  than  fo 
many  gallons  which  thou  haft  fwallowed  in  that  time. 

Sot.  Sir,  1  pay  my  vintner,  and  therefore  do  no 
injury. 

Ramb.  And,  Sir,  I  do  no  injury  :  and  therefore 
have  no  reafon  to  pay. 

Sot.  Hey-day  !  is  taking  away  a  man's  wife  or 
daughter  no  injury  ? 

Ramb.  Not  when  the  wife  is  weary  of  her  huf- 
band,  and  the  daughter  longs  for  one. 
-    Const.  Art  thou  not  afhamed,  Sotmore,  to  throw 
a  man's  fms  in  his  face,  while  he  is  fufFering  for 
them  ? 

Sot.  That  is  the  time.  Sir;  befides,  you  fee  what 
an  effeft  it  hath  on  him  :  you  might  as  well  rail  at 
a  knight  of  the  pod  in  the  pillory. 

Ramb.  Let  him  alone,  tiie  punch  will  be  here 
im>mediately,  and  then  he'll  have  no  leifure  to  rail. 

Sot.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  a  man  rail,  to 
have  parted  with  a  friend  happy  in  the  night,  and 
to  find  him  the  next  morning  in  fo  fair  a  way  to — 
Death  and  damnation  !  fhew  me  the  whore ;  I'll  be 
revenged  on  her  and  the  whole  fex.  If  thou  art 
hanged  for  ravifliing  her,  I'll  be  hanged  for  murder- 
ing her.  Defcribe  the  little  mifchief  to  me.  Is  fhe 
tall,  fhort,  black,  brown,  fair  ?  In  what  form  hath 
the  devil  difguifed  himfelf  ? 

Ramb.  In  a  very  beautiful  one,  I  aiTure  you  :  fhe 
hath  the  fineft  fhape  that  ever  was  beheld,  genteel  to 
a  miracle  ;  then  the  brighteft  eyes  that  ever  glanced 
on  a  lover,  the  prettieil  little  mouth,  and  lips  as  red 
as  a  cherry  :  and  for  her  breafts,  not  fnow,  marble, 
lilies,  alabafter,  ivory,  can  come  up  to  their  white- 
nefs  i  but  their  little,  pretty,  firm,,  roun^  form,  no 

art  can  imitate,  no  thought  conceive.- Oh  1  Sot- 

D  d  3  more. 
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more,  I  could  die  ten  thoufand  millions  of  times 
upon  them 

Sot.  You  are  only  like  to-die  once  for  them. 

Const.  All  thefe  raptures  about  a  common  whore. 
Ramble  ? 

Sot.  Ay,  every  woman  he  fees,  they  are  all  alike 
to  him,  modeft  or  immodeft,  high  or  low,  from  the 
garret  to  the  cellar,  St.  James's  to  the  (lews ;  find 
him  but  a  woman,  and  he'll  make  an  angel  of  her. 
« — He  hath  the  fame  tafte  for  women,  as  a  child  for 
pi6lures,  or  a  hungry  glutton  for  an  entertainment ; 
every  piece  is  a  Venus,  and  every  difli  an  ortelan. 

Ramb.  To  fay  the  truth  of  her,  Sotmore  muft 
have  allowed  herhandfome,  and  I  muft  allow  her  to 
have  been  a  damn'd,  confounded,  common •— 

SCENE     IX. 

eONSTANT,  RAMBLE,  SOTMORE, 
HILARET. 

Ramb.  Ha  !  conjured  up,  by  Jupiter  !  Well,  my 
little  enemy,  do  the  prieft  and  the  lawyer  confent— 
and  will  you  fwear — ha  ! 

HiL.  \_Not  regarding  Ramble,  rufis  to  Conftant,] 
My  Conftant  ! 

Ramb.  Hey-day  !  what,  are  we  both  in  for  ra- 
vifhing  the  fame  woman  ? — I  fee  by  her  fondnefs,  he 
hath  really  ravifhed  her. 

Const.  O,  Hilaret !  this  kindnefs  of  yours  fmks 
me  the  deeper  3  can  you  bear  to  think  on  one  accufed 
of  fuch  a  crime  as  I  am  ? 

HiL.  Never  to  believe  it  can  I  bear. 

Const.  How  fliall  I  repay  this  goodnefs  !  Then, 
by  Heavens  1  am  innocent.  [They  talk  a-part. 

Ramb.   Hey!    the  devil ! Is  this  Conftant's 

rniftrefii  ?  Here  will  be  fine  work,  i'faich  !      [JJide, 

Sot.  Is  ^his  the  lady  that  did  you  the  favour.  Sir  ?• 

[To  Ramble. 
Ramb. 
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Ramb.  This  the  ladyl  No— why  this  is  a 

woman  of  vircuc  ;   tho'  fhe  hath  a  great  refemblance 
of  the  other,  I  muft  confefs. 

Sot.  Then  1  fuppofe  this  is  Hie  whom  Conftant 
hath  toafted  this  half  year — his  honourable  miftrefs, 

with  a  pox, Rare  company  for  a  man  who  is  in 

prifon  for  a  rape  ! 

HiL.  And  was  you  in  that  fcuffle  which  parted 
me  and  my  maid  in  Leicefter-Fields  ? 

Const.  It  was  there  this  unfortunate  accident 
happened,  while  I  was  going  to  the  place  of  our  ap- 
pointment. 

HiL.  It  had  like  to  have  occafioned  another  to 
me,  which,  that  I  efcaped,  I  am  to  thank  this  gen- 
tleman. 

Ramb.  Oh,  Madam  !  your  mod  obedient,  hum- 
ble fervant.      Was  it  you,  dear  Madam  ? 

Const.  Ha  !  is  it  poffible  my  friend  can  have  fo 

far  indebted  me! This  is  a  fav^our  I   can  never 

return. 

Ramb.  You  over-rate  it,  upon  my  foul  you  do; 
I  am  fufficiently  repayed  by  this  embrace. 

Const.  I  can  never  repay  thee. — Would'ft  thou 
have  given  me  worlds,  it  could  not  have  equalled  the 
leaft  favour  conferr'd  on  this  lady. 

Ramb.  I  fhould  have  conferr'd  fome  favours  on 
her  indeed,  if  Ihe  would  have  accepted  them. 

\Afide. 

HiL.  I  am  glad  it  is  to  Mr.  Conftant's  friend  I 
am  obliged. 

Sot.  Yes,  you  are  damnably  obliged  to  him  for 
his  charadler  of  you.  '  \_Afid^, 

Const.  My  dear  Hilaret,  fliall  I  beg  to  hear  it 
all  ?  I  can  have  no  pleafure  equal  to  finding  new 
obligations  to  this  gentleman. 

HiL.  Since  you  defire  it— — 

Ramb.  1  fancy.  Madam,  your  fright  at  that  time 

may  have  occafioned  your  forgetting  fome  circum- 

ftance  j  therefore  fince  captain  Conftant  defires  it,    I 

D  d  4  wiU 
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will  tell  him  the  flory.— I  had  juft  parted  from  this 
gentleman,  when  I  heard  a  young  lady's  voice  cry^ 
Tng  out  for  help  ;  (I  think  the  word  Rape  was  men- 
tioned, but  that  I  cannot  perfedlly  remember  j)  upoa 
this,  making  diredlly  to  the  place  where  the  noiie  pro- 
ceeded, 1  found  this  lady  in  the  arms  of  a  very  rude 
fellow 

HiL.  The  moil:  impudent  feUow,  fure,  that  ever 
was  born ! 

Ramb.  a  very  impudent  fellow,  and  yet  a  very 
cowardly  one  j  for  the  moment  I  came  up,  he  quitted 
his  hold,  and  was  gone  out  of  fight  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye. 

Const.  My  dear  Ramble,  what  haft  thou  done 
for  me  ! 

Ramb.  No  obligation,  dear  Conftant  !  1  v.'ould 
have  done  the  fame  for  an/ man  breathing.  But  to 
proceed  :  The  watch  came  up,  who  would  not  be 
fatisfied  with  what  fhe  then  faid,  but  conveyed  us 
•  both  to  the  Round-Houfe,  whence  we  were  carried 
in  the  morning  beforejufticeSqueezum,  and  by  him, 
notwithftanding  this  lady's  proteftations,  your  hum- 
ble fervant  was  committed  to  that  place  where  he 
now  finds  himfclf  with  this  good  company. 

Const.  Oh,  my  friend! — May  Heaven  fend  me 
an  opportunity  of  ferving  thee  in  the  fame  manner  ! 

Ramb.  May  that  be  the  only  prayer  which  it  de- 
nies to  Conftant. 

SCENE    X. 

CONSTANT,  RAMBLE,  SOTMORE, 
HILARET,    STAFF. 

Staff.  The  punch  is  ready,  gentlemen,  you  may 
walk  down  j  the  liberty  of  my  houfe  is  at  your  fer- 
vice. 

Sot.  And  that  is  liberty  enough,  while  thou  haft 
punch  here.  If  thy  houfe  were  a  fea  of  punch,  I 
would  not  prefer  any  houfe  in  town  to  ir. 

Staff. 
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Staff.  Your  honour  fiiall  not  want  that. 

Sot.  And  I  fhall  want  nothing  more. 

Staff.  Captain,  a  word  with  you.  [To  Ramble.] 
There's  Madam  Squeezum  below  defires  to  fpeak 
with  you  alone. 

Rame.  Bring  her  up. — Sotmore,  you  mufl  ex^ 
cufe  me  a  few  moments,  Conftant  and  this  lady  will 
entertain  you. 

Sot.  Let  the  moments  be  very  few,  I'll  lay  five 
gallons  to  one,  this  fellow  hath  another  whore  in  his 
eye, 

SCENE    XI. 
RAMBLE,   7»^r.r.  SQUEEZ  UM. 

Ramb.  So  i  my  affair  with  my  friend's  miftrefs  is 

happily  over. -That  I  fhould  not  know  a  modeft 

woman  !  But  there  is  fo  great  an  affedation  of  mo- 
dtiiy  in  fome  women  of  the  town,  and  fo  great  an 
affectation  of  impudence  in  fome  women  of  fafhion^ 
that  it  is  not  impofTible  to  miftake.  Now  for  Mrs. 
Juflice,  her  bufinefs  with  me  is  not  exceeding  diffi- 
cult to  guefs. 

Mrs.  Squeez,  You  will  think  I  have  a  vafl:  deal 
of  charity,  captain,  who  am  not  only  the  folicitrefs  of 
your  liberty  at  home  to  my  hufband,  but  can  carry 
my  good-nature  fo  far  as  to  vifit  you  in  your  confine- 
inent.  I  cannot  fay  but  I  have  a  generous  pity  for 
any  one  whom  I  imagine  to  be  accufed  wrongfully, 

Ramb.  I  am  obliged  to  you  indeed.  Madam,  for 
:hat  fuppofal. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  You  are  the  caufeof  It,  Where- 
fore do  you  imagine  I  ventured  myfelf  alone  with  you 
■his  morning  ? 

Ramb.  From  your  great  humanity.  Madam. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Alas,  Sir!  it  was  to  try  whether 
^ou  were  really  the  man  you  were  reported  to  be  j 
md  I  am  certain  I  found  you  as  inoffenfive,  quiet, 

civil. 
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civil,  well-bred  a  gentleman,  as  any  virtuous  woman 
could  have  wifhed.  Your  behaviour  was  fo  modeft, 
that  I  can  never  imagine  it  pofTible  you  fhould  have 
been  guilty  of  a  rape.  No  overgrown  alderman  of 
rixty,'^or  taper  beau  of  fix  and  twenty,  could  have 
been  more  innocent  company. 

Ramb.  Whu! [J/ide, 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Your  then  carriage  hath  wrought 
fo  great  an  effect  upon  me,  that  I  have  ventured  to 
truft  myfelf  herewith  you;  nay,  I  could  truft  myfelf 
anv  where  with  fo  modeft  a  gentleman. 

Ramb.  Pll  take  care.  Madam,  never  to  forfeit 
your  good  opinion  of  me;  you  may  trult  youifclf 
with  me  any  where;  Pll  never  behave  in  any  other 
manner  than  becomes  the  befl:  bred  man  alive  with 
the  beft  bred  lady.  I  fwear  by  this  fofc  hand,  thefe 
lips,  and  all  the  miliions  of  charms  that  dwell  in 
this  dear  body. 

Mrs.  Squelz.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ramb.  1  know  not  what  I  mean  ;  tongue  can't 
exprefs,  nor  thought  conceive — we  can  only  feel  the 
cxquifite  pleafures  love  has  in  ftore. 

Mks.  Scujeez.  Nay,  I  protefl:  and  vow. 

Ramb,  Proteflations  are  as  vain  as  flruggling. 
This  clofet  hath  a  bed  in  it  that  would  not  difgrace 
3  palace. 

Sot.  [yf/  ibe  door.]  Why,  Ramble  !  Jack  Ram- 
ble !  Arc  thou  not  aOiamed  to  leave  thy  friends  thus, 
for  fome  little  dirty  llrumpet  ?  If  thou  doll:  not  come 
immediately,  we'll  break  open  the  door,  and  drown 
her  in  punch. 

Mrs.  SciyEEZ.  [Scftiy.']  I  am  undone  1 

Ramb.  Fear  nothing. Go  to  your  bowl,  Pll 

come  this  inftant. 

Sot.  Pll  not  wag  without  you. 

Ramb.  Then  Pll  come  down,  break  your  bowl, 
and  fpill  all  your  liquor. 

Sot.  Bring  thy  whore  along  with  thee;  there's 
one  there  already,  Ihe'U  be  gkd  of  her  company  : 

if 
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if  you  don'c  come  in  an  inftant,  I  will  be  back 
again. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  What  fhall  I  do  ? 

Ramb.   My  angel!  love  (hall  inftru6l  thee. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Let  me  go — fome  other  time-^-I 
will  not  run  any  venture  here. 

Ramb.  I  will  not  part  with  you. 

Mrs.  SoiJEEz.  You  fhall  hear  from  me  in  half  an 
hour.  You  lliall  have  your  liberty,  and  I'll  appoint 
you  where  to  meet  me. 

Ramb.  Shall  I  depend  on  you  ? 

Mrs.   Squeez.    You    may Adieu. Don't 

follow  me  :  I  can  flip  out  a  back  way. 

Ramb.  Farewel,  my  angel  | 

SCENE    XII. 
RAMBLE,  /o!us. 

Confound  this  drunken  rafcal !  this  is  not  the  firft 
time  he  hath  fpoiled  an  intrigue  for  me.  But  hold,  as 
I  am  to  have  my  liberty  before-hand,  I  don't  think 
this  half-hour's  delay  at  all  unlucky.  That  confi- 
deration  may  fufficiently  compenfate  the  (laying  of 
my  (lomach.  This  adventure  of  mine  begins  to  put 
on  a  tolerable  afpeft.  An  intrigue  with  a  rich  juf- 
tice's  wife,  is  not  to  be  flighted  by  a  young  fellow  of 
a  defperate  fortune.  I  do  not  doubt  but  in  a  very 
fhort  timcj  when  I  am  taken  up  for  the  next  rape, 

to  bribe  the  juftice  with  his  own  money. Lend  a 

man  your  gold,  he  may  forget  the  debt;  venture 
your  life  for  him,  he  may  forget  the  obligation  ;  but 
once  engage  his  wife,  and  you  fecure  his  friendihip. 
There  is  no  friend  in  all  extremity  fo  fure  as  your 
cuckold — and  the  furefl  hold  you  can  take  of  a  man, 
as  of  a  bull,  is  by  his  horns. 


SCENE 
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SCENE     XIII. 

RAMBLE,  CONSTANT,  SOTMORE, 
HlLARET. 

Sot.  Ha!  what's  become  of  thy  wench?  If 
thou  hadft  none,  thy  abfence  was  the  more  inex- 
ciifable. 

Const.  O  Ramble  !  this  our  better   genius  hath 

invented  the  mofl:  notable  plot! Such  a  net   is 

laid  for  the  iuftice  !  it  will  at  once  entangle  him,  and 
difentangle  us.  Mr.  Hogfhead  here  is  to  play  his 
part  too. 

Ramb.  I  am  forry  we  cannot  do  without  him  ;  for 
liiould  there  be  any  claret  in  his  way,  he'ddilappoint 
the  whole  affair  for  one  bottle. 

Sot.  Not  for  the  beft  Burgundy  in  France.     This 

lady  hath  won  my  heart  by  one  bumper. By  all 

the  pleafures  of  drinking,  Madam,  I  like  you  more 
than  your  wlwle  fex  put  together.  There  is  no  ho- 
nefty  in  man  or  woman,  that  will  not  drink.  Ho- 
nefty  is  tried  in. wine,  and  gold  is  in  the  fire.  Madam, 
you  have  made  a  conquelt  of  me.  I'll  drink  your 
health  as  long  as  I  can  (land,  and  that's  as  long  as  a 
reafonable  woman  can  require. 

HiL.  I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  my  conqueft 
over  a  man  of  Mr.  Sotmore's  good  fenfe. 

Const.  Upon  my  word  you  may,  you  are  the 
firft  woman  I  believe  he  ever  was  civil  to. 

Sot.  It  was  becaufe  they  none  of  them  had  your 

merit ;  a  parcel  of  tea-driiiking  Huts. If  I  had  a 

daughter  that  drank  tea,  I  would  turn  her  out  of 
doors.  The  reafon  that  men  are  honefter  than  wo- 
men is,  their  liquors  are  ilronger.  If  the  fex  were 
bred  up  to  brandy  and  tobacco,  if  they  all  liked 
drinking  as  well  as  you  feem  to  do.  Madam,  I  fliould 
turn  a  lover. 

Ramb. 


I 
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RaM3.  Why,  Conflant,  fuch  another  compliment 
vould  make  thee  jealous. 

HiL.  Upon  my  word,  he  hath  reafon  already  1 

Sot.  Madam,  I  like  you;  and  if  a  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy were  on  one  fide,  and  you  on  the  other,  I  do 
lot  know  which  I  Ihould  chufe. 

Const.  Thou  would'fl  chufe  the  bottle,  I  am 
ure. 

Ramb.  But  I  long  to  hear  this  confpiracy. 

Sot.  Then  it  muft  be  below.  I  ftridly  forbid 
my  fecrets  to  be  told  but  at  the  council  table.  The 
ofe  is  ever  underftood  over  the  drinking  room,  and 
I  glafs  is  the  fureft  turnkey  to  the  lips. 

Const.  That's  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  philo- 
bphers. 

Sot.  Of  the  fober  ones  it  mays  but  all  your 
vife  philofophers  were  a  fet  of  the  moft  drunken 
logs  alive.     I  never  knew  a  fober  fellow  but  was  an 

,fs and  your  afs  is  the  fobereft  of  all   animals. 

four  fober  philofophers,  and  their  works,  have  been 
)uried  long  ago.  I  remember  a  faying  of  that  great 
)hilofopher  and  poet,  Horace,  who  wrote  in  Faler- 
lian  inftead  of  ink  : 

No  verfes  lad' can  lr«ig  efcape  the  night. 

Which  the  dull  fcribbling  Vv'ater-drinkers  write. 

[  Exeunt* 
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A  C  T    IV.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

SCENE,     Sq.ueezum*s. 
SQOJEEZUM,   QUILL. 

S  Q^U  E  E  Z  U  M, 

•XT  OU  delivered  my  letter  ? 

\       Quill.  Yes,  an't  pleafe  your  worfliip,  I  lefc 
it  at  the  coffee-houle,  where  Hie  diredcd  me. 

Sqijeez.  Very  well. Quill. 

Quill.  Sir. 

Squeez.  I  think  I  may  trufl  thee  with  any  fecret 
' — and  what  1  am  now  going  to  tell,  will  fliew  thee 
what  a  confidence  I  put  in  thee. — - — In  fliorr.  Quill, 
1  lufpedt  my  wife — 

QpiLL.  Of  what.  Sir  ? 

Squeez.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  the  only  per- 
fon  free  with  her,  and  that  1  am  free  of  the  corpo- 
tion  of  cuckolds. 

Quill.  Then  your  worfliip  is  free  of  all  the  cor- 
porations in  England. 

Squeez.  Now  thou  knoweft  that  there  are  very 
wholefome  laws  againft  cuckoldom  :  the  advantage 
of  a  man's  horns  is,  that  he  may  fhove  his  wife  out 
of  doors  with  them. 

Quill.  And  that  is  no  inconfiderable  advantage., 

Squeez.  But  there  muil  be  a  difcovery  firft.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  man  knows  himfelf  to  be  a 
cuckold  ;  the  world  mull  know  it  too.  He  that 
will  keep  his  horns  in  his  pocket,  muft  keep  his  wife 
in  his  bofom.  Therefore,  Quill,  as  it  is  in  your 
power  to  obferve  my  wife,  I  allure  you  a  very  hand- 
ibme  reward  on  her  convi<5lion  :  for  I  begin  to  find, 
that  if  I  do  not  difcover  her,  Ihe  will  (hortly  difcover 

me. 
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me,  or  ruin  me  by  bribing  her  to  hold  her  tongue. 
It  IS  not  a  little  gold  will  make  a  gag  for  a  woman. 

Quill.  Sir,  I  fhall  be  as  diligent  as  pofllble. 

Squeez.  And  I  as  liberal  on  your  fuccefs. 

lExii  Squeezum. 

SCENE     II. 

(i,U  I  L  L  fo/us. 

Indeed,  juftice,  that  bait  will  not  do.  I  know  you 
too  well  to  truft  to  your  liberality.  Your  wife  will 
reward  fervices  better  than  you.  Befides,  I  have  too 
much  honour  to  take  fees  on  both  fides.— And  fincc 
I  am  her  pimp  in  ordinary,  I'll  go  like  an  honeft  and 
dutiful  fervant,  and  difcover  this  confpiracy  :  for 
fhould  file  once  be  turn'd  out  of  the  family,  I  fiiould 
make  but  a  flender  market  of  this  clofe-finger'd 
juftice,  whofe  covetoufnefs  would  fuffer  norogu'es  to 
live  but  himfclf. 

SCENE     III. 

The  C  o  N  3  T  A  B  L  e'j-  Houfe. 

RAMBLE,    CONSTANT. 

Ramb.  This  little  mifircfs  of  yours  is  the  moft 
dextious  politician,  if  that  drunken  puppy  doth  not 
dilappoint  us. 

Const.  N- ver  fear  him :  he  hath  cunning  enouc^h; 
and  there  hath  been  fo  long  a  war  in  his  head  be- 
tween wine  and  his  fenfes,  that  they  feem  now  to 
have  come  to  an  agreement  that  he  is  never  to  be 
quite  in  them,  nor  ever  quite  out  of  them  :  his  life 
is  one  continued  fcene  of  being  half  drunk. 

Ramb.  Well,  as  we  can  be  of  no  farther  ufe  in  the 
aa-air,  but  mufl:  fi:ay  here  and  expecfl  the  ifi^ue;  pr'y- 
thee,  tell  me  what  hath  become  of  you  thefe  three 
long  years  fince  you  quitted    the  fervice  of  the 

Eaft. 
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Ead-India  company,  and  came  over  to  England 
with  Sotmore  ? 

Const.  Why,  at  my  firfl  return  to  England,  the 
proipeft  of  war  was  in  every  one's  eyej  and  not  only 
the  reports  of  the  people,  but  the  augmentation  of 
the  troops  allured  us  of  its  approach  :  upon  which, 
I  refolved  to  embark  my  fmall  remains  of  fortune 
in  the  fervice  of  my  country,  and  obtained  the  fame 
commilTion  on  that  occafion  which  I  had  enjoyed  in 
the  Indies.  My  hiftory  is  not  very  full  of  adventures  : 
1  continued  therein  till  the  reduiflion,  when  I  fliared 
the  fate  of  feveral  unhappy  brave  fellows,  and  was 
fent  a  begging  with  a  red  coat  on  my  back. 

Ramb.  it  is. the  faculty  of  the  cloth  to  be  ragged. 

Red  is  as  apt  to  be  ragged,  as  white  to  be  Ibii'd. 

It  is  commonly  the  fate  of  our  brave  Ibldiers  to  bring 
liome  ragged  cloath-s,  as  well  as  colours,  and  both  are 

rewarded  by  Weftminiler-hall the  one  is  hungup 

in  it,  and  the  other  is  locked  up  fafe  by  an  order fronn 
itj  for.  Heaven  be  prais'd!  the  gaols  are  always 
open  hofpitals  for  us. 

Const.  The  only  happinefs  which  hath  attended 
me  fince  my  return,  is  my  having  contrafled  an  inti- 
macy with  that  young  lady  whom  you  faw  here  5 
which  hath  proceeded  fo  far,  that  laft  night  we  had 
appointed  to  meet  in  order  to  our  marriage;  but  as  I 
was  juft  arrived  at  the  place,  a  woman  well-drefs'd 
was  attacked  in  the  ftreet  by  a  ruffian.  I  immediately 
flying  to  her  affiftance,  the  fellow  quitted  her,  and 
left  me  alone  in  the  poffcfllon  of  the  watch,  who 
early  this  morning  carried  me  before  juftice  Squeez- 
um»  and  by  him  I  was  committed  hither. 

Ramb.  What,  did  ilie  appear  againft  you  ? 

Const.  No  ;  they  faid  fhe  was  ill  of  Ibme  bruifes 
{he  had  received,  but  defired  I  might  be  kept  in 
cuftody  till  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  fhe  would 
appear  againft  me.  But  by  what  Hilaret  hath  told 
us,  and  by  fome  methods  which  have  been  ufed  to 
extort  money  from  me,  I  am  inclined  to  fancy  it  all 
o  a  con- 
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a  contrived  piece  of  vlllany  of  the  jiiftice,  and  not 
of  the  woman's,  as  1  at  firft  imagined. 

Ramb.  Be  afiTur'd  of  it; if  there  be  rogiierj^ 

the  juftice  hath  the  chief  part  in  it.  But,  comfort 
yourfelf  with  the  expedation  of  revenge;  for  I 
think  he  cannot  poffibly  efcape  the  net  we  have 
fpread,  unlefs  the  devil  have  more  gratitude  than  he 
is  reported  to  have,  and  will  aflill:  his  very  good 
friend  at  a  crifis. 

Const.  But  what  do  you  intend  in  England,  where 
you  have  no  friends  ? 

Ramb.  I  know  not  yet  whether  I  have  or  no.  I 
left  an  old  father  here,  and  a  rich  one.  He  thought 
fit  to  turn  me  out  of  doors  for  fome  frolicks,  v/hich 
it  is  probable,  if  he  yet  lives,  he  may  have  forgiven 
me  by  this.  But  what's  become  of  him  I  know  notj 
for  I  have  not  heard  one  word  of  him  thefe  ten  years. 

Const.  I  think  you  have' Seen  vailly  carelefs,  in 
neglefting  him  fo  long. 

Ramb.  'Tis  as  I  have  afled  in  all  affliirs  of  life; 
my  thoughts  have  ever  fucceeded  my  aftions ;  the 
confequence  hath  caufed  me  to  reflect  when  it  was 
too  late.  I  never  reafoned  on  what  I  fhould  do,  but 
what  I  had  done  j  as  if  my  reafon  had  her  eyes  be- 
hind, and  could  only  fee  backwards. 

SCENE    IV. 
RAMBLE,    CONSTANT,    STAFF. 

Staff.  Here  is  a  letter  for  your  honour. 

Ramb.  \_Reads  it."]  Ay,  this  is  a  letter,  indeed  ! 

Const.  What  is  it  i 

Ramb.  My  freedom,  under  a  fign-manual  from 
the  queen  of  thefe  regions. 

Const.  Explain. 

Ramb.  Then,  Sir,  in  plain  Englifh,  without  ei- 
ther trope  or  figure,  it  is  a  letter  from  the  juftice's 

Vol.  I.  E  e  wife. 
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wife    with  an  order  to  the  conftable  for  my  liberty. 
'  [Reads. 

"Sir, 
"  I  was  no  fooner  recovered  of  the  fright  which 
"  that  unmannerly  friend  of  yours  occafioned,  than 
"  I  have  performed  my  promife.  You  will  find  me 
««  at  home :  the  conftable  hath  orders  by  the  bearer 
«  to  acquit  you." 

Here's  good-nature  for  you  !  \KiJfes  the  letter.']  Thou 
dear  wife  of  a  damn'd  rogue  of  a  juilice,  I  fly  to  thy 

arms. 

Const.  Heark'e !  fuppofe  you  brought  her  to  be 
a  witnefs  to  our  defign— and— here,  take  this  letter 
of  anignition  from  the  juftice  to  Hilaret;  it  will  give 
your  difcovery  credit. 

Ramb.  An  admirable  thought !  I  fly  to  execute  it. 
Dear  Conftant,  good-morrow.  I  hope,  when  next 
we  meet,  we  fnali  meet 

In  happier  climes,  and  on  a  fafer  fhore, 
Where  no  vile  juftice  fliall  invade  us  more. 

Const.  Succefs  attend  you,  {Exeunt. 

S  C  E  N  E    V.      A  tavern. 
SQJJEEZUM,    DRAWER. 

Squeez.  No  woman  been  to  enquire  for  Mr« 
Jones  ? 

Draw.  Sir,  I  know  of  none  ;  but  I'll  afk  at  the 
bar,  if  you  plealc. 

Squeez.  Do — and  leave  word,  if  any  fuch  comes, 

to  ihew  her  up  hither. 1  have  no  reafon  to  doubt 

her  company,  but  I  am  impatient  for  it.  I  proteft 
this  woman  hath  revived  the  vigour  of  youth  in  me; 

fure,  I   muft  have  over-reckoned  my  years  ! -I 

cannot  be  above  forty-nine  at  the  moft. 1  wifh 

this  dear  girl  was  come. — I  am  afraid  I  did  wrong 

in  giving  her  thofe  five  fliillings,  in  a  purfe  worth 

1  above 
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pbove  tv/6  fhillings  more,  which  who  knows  but 
fhe  may  be  fpendingon  fome  buliy,  who  will  perhaps 
fend  another  preienc  to  me  in  return. 


SCENE    VI. 
SQUEEZUM,    HILAR  ET. 

Squeez.  Oh  !  are  you  come^ — you  little,  prettyj 

dear,  fweet  rogue! 1  have  been  waiting  for  yoii 

thefe — thefe  four  hour^  at  lead. 

HiL.   Young  lovers  are  commonly  earlier  than 
their  appointment. 

Squeez.  Give  me  a  kifs  for  that. — Thou  ihalt  find 
hie  a  young  lover,  a  vigorous  young  lover  too. 
Hit  me  a  flap  in  the  face,  do. Bow-wow  !  Bow- 
wow !  I'll  ear  up  your  cloaths; Come,  what  will 

you  drink  ?  White  or  red  ? Women  love  white 

beft. Boy,  bring  half  a  pint  of  mountain. . 

Come,  fit  down  j  do,  fit  down. -Come,  now  leC 

us  hear  the  (lory  how  you  were  firft  debauched. — - 
Come — that  I  may  put  it  down  in  my  hiftory  at  home. 
I  have  the  hitlory  of  all  the  women's  ruin  that  ever  1 
lay  with,  and  I  call  it.  The  History  of  my  own 
Times. 

HiL.  I'll  warrant  it  is  as  big  as  a  church-bible. 

Squeez.  It  is  really  of  a  good  reputable  fize  :  I 
have  done  execution  in  my  time. 

HiL.  And  may  do  execution  ftill. 

Boy.  [PP'ilbouL]  Half  a  pint  of  mountain  in  the 
Lion,  fcore. 

Squeez.  Well — But  now  let  me  have  the  hiftory 
— Where  did  your  amour  begin  ? — at  church,  I  war-% 
rant  you.     More  amours  begin  at  church  than  end 

there. Or,  perhaps,  you  went  to  fee  the  man  of 

war Going  to  fee  fights  hath  ruined  many  a  wo- 
man. No  wonder  children  are  lovers  of  them,  fince 
fo  many  ov/e  their  being  to  them. 

E  e  2  HiL, 
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HiL.  [4/^:it\]  I  thank  you  for  that  remembrance, 

I  had  forgot  my  lover Ay,  Sir,  it  was  there 

indeed  I  faw  him  firfl.;  that  was  the  fatal  fcene  of 
oi'.r  interview. 

Squeez.  Well,  and  was  the  amour  managed  by 
letter,  or  by  word  of  mouth  ? 

PIiL.  By  letter.  Sir.  I  believe  he  writ  two  quires 
of  paper  to  me  before  I  would  fend  him  an  anfwer; 
I  returned  him  feveral  unopened,  and  then  feveral 
others  opened But  at  latl:  he  obtained  an  anfwer. 

Sqveiz.  Well,  and  after  your  anfwer,  what  fol- 
lowed then  ? 

KiL.  Oh  1  he  thought  himfelf  fure  of  me,  as  foon 
as  I  had  anfwered  his  letter. 

Squeez.  Ay,  I  have  always  obferved  in  my 
amours,  that  when  I  received  an  anfwer,  I  never 
failed  of  the  woman  ;  a  woman  follows  her  letter 
infallibly.  Weil,  and  what  did  he  fay  in  the  fecond 
letter  ? 

HiL.  Oh  !  he  fwore  a  thoufand  fond  things:  that 
his  love  ihould  laft  as  long  as  his  life  :  that  his  whole 

happinefs  depended  on  me and  a  vaft  deal  of 

that  nature. 

Soi'EEZ.  Ay,  ay,  juft  as  I  have  done  myfclf.  I 
find  whoring  is  as  methodical  as  the  law, 

HiL.  And  I  fancy  as  tedious  with  you,  old  gen- 
tleman. [4/ide,, 

S(i:'EEZ.  Well,  and  how  many  letters  did  you 
wrire  to  him,  ey  ! before 

HiL.  Not  many.  He  did  not  want  much  cncou- 
ragemeni:. 

SqX'Eez.  Then  pafling  over  the  reft  of  the  fuit,  let 
us  come  to  the  laft  fatal  meeting. 

HiL.  It  v^as  of  a  Sunday  morning. 

Sql'eez.  Right.  My  old  method  :  when  other 
people  are  gone  to  church. 

HiL.  In  an  exceeding  hot  day. 

Squeez.  May  or  June  ? Women  and  cherries 

are  com'monly  gathered  in  the  fame  month. 

q  HiL. 
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HiL.  I  was  fatigued  with  walking  in  the  garden, 
and  retired  to  an  arbour  to  repofe  myfelt :  guels 
what  was  my  furprize,  when  I  found  the  dear  per- 
fidious had  conveyed  himfelf  thither  before  me. 

Squeez.  a  fly  dog  !  My  old  way  again.  An 
ambufli  is  as  ufeful  in  love  as  war. 

HiL.  At  my  firft  entrance,  he  pretended  a  furprize 
at  feeing  me  unexpectedly  ;  but  on  my  queflioning 
him  how  and  with  what  defign  he  had  conveyed 
himfelf  there,  he  immediately  threw  off  the  cloak, 
and  confelfed  all :  he  flew  to  me,  caught  me  in  his 
arms  with  the  mod  eager  raptures,  and  Iwore  the 
moft  violent  love  and  eternal  confbancy.  I  in  the 
greatefl  agony  of  rage  repelled  him  with  my  utmoft 
force  i  he  redoubled  his  attacks,  I  flackened  my  re- 
finance ;  he  intreated,  I  raved  ;  he  fighed,  I  cry'd ; 
he  prefled,  I  fwooned  j  he 

Squeez.  Oh! — I  can  bear  no  longer,  my  angel ! 
my  paradife  !  m>y  honey-fuckle  !  my  dove !  my  dar- 
ling ! 

HiL.  What  do  you  mean.  Sir  ? 

Squeez.  I  mean  to  eat  you  up,  to  fwallow  you 
down,  to  fqueeze  you  to  pieces. 

HiL.  Help  there !  A  rape,  a  rape  1 

SCENE    VII. 
SQUEEZUM,  HILARET,  SOTMORE. 

SoTM.  Hey-day  !  what  in  the  devil's  name  is 
here? Juftice  Squeezum  ravifhing  a  woman  ! 

HiL.  Oh !  for  Heaven's  fake.  Sir,  afllft  a  p6or 
forlorn,  haplefs  maid,  whom  this  wicked  man  hath 
treacheroufly  feduced. 

SoiTEEz.  Oh  lud  ! Oh  lud  ! 

SoTM.  Fie  upon  you,  Mr.  Squeezum  !  you  who 
are  a  magiftrate,  you  v^^ho  are  the  preferver  and  exe- 
cutor of  our  laws,  thus  to  be  the  breaker  of  them  1 

Squeez.  Canit  thou  accufe  me  ? 

E  e  3  PIiL. 
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HiL.  You  know  too  well  how  barbaroufly  you 
have  ufed  mc.  For  pity's  fake,  Sir,  fecure  him  j  do 
not  let  him  efcape,  till  we  fend  for  a  conftable.  If 
there  be  any  law  for  a  joftice,  I  am  refolved  to  hang 
him. 

Sq^'EEz.  Oh  lud  !  what  fliame  have  I  brought 
myfelf  to!  that  ever  I  fliould  live  to  fee  this  day  ! 

SoTM.  If  thou  had  ft  ftood  to  thy  bottle  like  an 
honetl  fellow,  this  had  never  happened;  but  you 
mud  go  a-whoring  with  a  pox  to  you,  at  your  years 
too  J  with  thefe  fpindle  flmnks,  that  weczle  face,  that 
crane's  neck  of  a  body.  Who  Vv'ould  have  imagined 
that  fuch  an  old  wither'd  may-pole  as  thou  art  fliould 
attempt  to  fall  on  a  woman  ?  Why,  thou  wilt  be 
the  diverfion  of  the  whole  town. — Grubftreet  will 
dine  a  month  on  your  account.  Thou  wilt  be  ufh- 
ered  to  Tyburn  with  more  pomp  than  Alexander  was 
Tjfliered  into  Babylon.  Juftice  never  triumphs  fo 
liniverfally  as  at  the  execution  of  one  of  her  own  of- 
ficers'. 

ScLUEEZ.  Sir,  if  there  be  truth  on  earth,  I  am  as 
ionocent- 

SoTM.  All  the  innocence  on  earth  will  not  fave 

you A  man  doth  not  always  draw  the  rope  by 

the  weight  of  his  fins.  Your  innocence  will  not  acquit 
you  in  a  court  of  juftice  againfl:  her  oath  ;  and  when 
you  come  to  the  gallows,  it  will  be  vain  to  plead  your 
innocence.  All's  fifh  that  comes  to  the  net  there. 
The  gallows  fo  feldom  gets  its  due,  that  it  never 
parts  with  what  it  gets. 

HiL.  Can  you  pretend  to  innocence .''  Was  not 
this  gentleman  an  eye-witnefs  to  your  rudenefs,  to 
the  injuries  you  offered  me  ? 

SoTM,  Ay,  ay,  I  can  fwear  to  the  rape  with  as 
fafe  a  confcience  as  I  can  drink  a  glafs  of  wine. 
'  Squee^.'  I  fee  I  am  betrayed;  I  am  caught  in  my 
own  trap.  There  is  but  one  way  to  efcape,  which 
is  the  way  I  have  opened  to  others.  iJ/ide,"]  I  fee> 
^ladam,  your  defign  is  to  extort  money  from  me, 
^''  I  am 
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I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  to  contend  : 
I  hope  you  will  be  rcafonable  j  for  I  am  poor,  very 
poor,  I  alTure  you  :  it  is  not  for  men  of  my  honefty 
to  be  rich. 

HiL.  Sir,  if  you  would  give  me  millions,  it  fhould 
not  fatisfy  my  revenge  i  you  fhall  be  hanged  for  an 
example  to  others.- 

Squeez.  Here's  a  cruel  wretch  !  who  prefers  my 
blood  to  my  gold,  which  is  almoft  my  blood. 

SoTM.  Hey-day  !  what  vehicle  is  this  ?  a  vinegar 

bottle? Half  a  pint,  by  Jupiter!    Why,   thou 

fneaking  rafcal,  canft  thou  pretend  to  honefty,  when 
this  dram-glafs  hath  been  found  upon  thee  ?  "Were  I 
thy  judge,  or  thy  jury,  this  very  fneaking  vehicle 
fhould  hang  thee,  without  any  other  evidence.  But 
come,  fince  you  are  to  be  hang'd,  I'll  drink  one 
bumper  to  your  good  journey  to  the  other  world. — 
You  will  find  abundance  of  your  acquaintance, 
whom  you  have  fent  before  you. — And  now,  I'll  go 
call  the  drawer  to  fetch  a  conftable. 

Squeez.  Hold,  hold.  Sir  ^  for  mercy  fake  do  not 
expofe  me  fo. — Will  nothing  content  you.  Madam  ? 

HiL.  Nothing  but  the  rigour  of  the  law.  Sir,  I 
befeech  you  lofe  no  time,  but  fend  for  the  conftable 
immediately. 

Squeez.  I'll  do  any  thing  j  I'll  confent  to  any 
terms. 

HiL.  The  conftable  !   the  conftable  ! 

Squeez.  Stay,  dear  Sir  !  I'll  give  you  a  hundred 
guineas  ;  I'll  do  any  thing. 

HiL.  Remember  your  vile  commitment  of  two 
gentlemen  this  morning. — But  I  will  revenge  the 
injuries  of  my  friends.— Sir,  I  befeech  you  fend  for 
the  ofticers. 

Squeez.  One  is  already  difmifled  from  his  con- 
finement, the  other  fliali  be  difmifted  immediately. 

HiL.  It  is  too  late. 

SoTM.  Hearkee,  Sir,  will  you  leave  off  whoring, 
and  take  to  drinking  for  the  future  I 

E  e  4,  Squeez, 
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Squeez.  I'll  leave  them  off  both. 

SoTM.  Then  you  fhall  be  hang'd  :  but  ifyou  will 
commence  hone'lt  fcllcw,  and  get  drunk  every  day 
of  your  life,  I'll  intercede  with  this  lady,  that  on 
your  acquitting  the  gentleman,  you  fhail  be  acquit- 
ted yourfelf. 

Soi'EEZ.  I'll  do  any  thing,  I'll  quit  any  thing, 

SoTM,  Madam,  let  me  perfuade  you  to  be  mer- 
ciful this  tim.e  to  this  unfortunate  and  unduiiful  fcr- 
vant  of  juftice. 

HiL.  Sir,  I  can  deny  you  nothing. 

Squeez.  Get  me  a  pen  and  inkj  I'll  fend  an  or- 
der to  bring  him  hither,  and  difcharge  him  inftantly, 

SoTM.  Drav/er,  bring  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
a  bottle  of  old  port. 

Squeez.  \_lo  Hil,]  And  could  you  have  had  the 
confcience  to  have  fworn  againft  a  poor  old  man  f 

SoTM.  Faith  1  'twas  a  little  cruel.  Could  you 
have  had  the  heart  to  fee  liim  fwinging  like  a  gib- 
beted fkeleton  ?  Could  you  have  ferved  up  fuch  a 

dry  difh  to  juftice The  body  of  one  of  her  own 

children  too  ? But  here's  the  paper. ComCj 

Sir,  write  his  difcharge  and  your  own. 

[Squeezum  writes^  Sotmore  and  Hilaret  advance, 

SoTM.  You  have  managed  this  matter  fo  well, 
that  I  Ihall  have  an  opinion  of  yourfex's  underftand- 
ir-g  ever  after. 

HiL.  Let  a  woman  alone  for  a  plot,  Mr,  Sotmore, 

SoTM.  Ay,  Madam,  a  woman  that  will  drink 
a  bum.per.     Wine  is  the  fountain  of  thought;  and 

The  more  v.'e  drink, 

The  miore  we  think. 
It  's  a  queftion  with  me,  whether   wine   hath  done 
more   good,    or    phyfick   harm    in    the  world ;    I 
wou'd  have  every   apothecary's  fliop   in  the  town 
turn'd  into  a  tavern. 

HiL.  I  am  afraid,  the  more  you  have  of  the  one, 
the  more  you  will  require  of  the  other. 

SoTM. 
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SoTM.  It  is  their  drugs  that  debauch  our  wine : 
Wine  in  itfelf  is  as  innocent  as  water,  and  phyfick 
poifons  both.  It  is  not  the  juice  of  the  grape,  but 
of  che  drug,  that  is  pernicious.  Let  nne  acivife  you. 
Madam,  leave  off  your  damn'd  adulterated  water, 
your  tea,  and  take  to  wine.  It  will  paint  your  face 
better  than  vermilion,  and  put  more  honefty  in  your 
heart  than  all  the  fermons  you  can  read.  I'll  intro- 
duce you  to  feme  clubs  of  my  acquaintance,  a  fet 
of  honeft  fellows  that  live  in  the  clouds  of  tobacco, 
and  know  no  home  but  a  tavern. 

Squeez.  This  letter,  Sir,  will  produce  the  gentle- 
man immediately. 

SoTM.    Here,   drawer let  this   letter  be  fent 

whither  it  is  direded.  Come,  honeft  juftice,  our 
acquaintance  hath  an  odd  beginning,  but  we  may  be 
very  good  companions  foon.  Let  us  fit  down,  and 
expect  our  friend  in  the  manner  it  becometh  us. 
Remember  what  you  have  bargained  to  do  everyday 
of  your  life,  and  the  obligation  Ihall  be  dated  from 
this  hour.  Come,  fit  thee  down,  honeft  publican, 
oldjuftice  merchant.  [They  fit.']  Here's  a  health  to 
the  propagation  of  trade,  thy  trade  I  mean,  to  the 
increafe  of  whores,  and  falfe  dice. — Thou  art  a  col- 
lector of  the  cuftoms  of  fin,  and  he  that  would  fin 
with  impunity,  muft  have  thy  permit.  Come, 
pledge  me,  old  boy  ;  if  thou  leaveft  one  drop  in  the 
glafs,  thou  ftialt  go  to  gaol  yet,  by  this  bottle. 

Squeez.  I  proteft.  Sir,  your  hand  is  too  boun- 
tiful ;  you  will  overcome  me  with  wine. 

SoTM.  Well,  and  I  love  to  fee  a  magiftrate 
drunk  J  it  is  a  comely  fight.  When  juftice  is  drunk, 
fhe  cannot  take  a  bribe. 

Squeez.  Do  you  not  remember  how  the  Athe- 
nians punilhed  drunkennefs  in  a  magiftrate  ? 

SoTM.  And  do  not  I  know  that  we  have  no  fuch 
Athenian  law  among  us  ?  We  punifh  drunkennefs, 
as  well  as  other  fins,  only  in  the  lower  fort.  Drink, 
like  the  game,  was  intended  for  gentlemen — and 

no 
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no  one  fliould  get  drunk,  who  cannot  go  home  in  a 
coach — Come,  Madam,  it  is  your  glafs  now. 

HiL.  Dear  Sir  !  I  beg  you  would  not  compel  me 
to  it. 

SoTM.  By  this  bottle,  but  I  will ;  I'll  ravifh  thee 
to  it  befoc  the  juftice's  face.  Come,  it  will  be  better 
for  you  than  teaj  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  fculk 
away  and  take  a  dram  after  this.  Come,  drink  the 
juftice's  health,  as  a  token  of  amity  ;  thejuttice  is 
a  good  honed  drunken  fellow.  '  But  let  me  give 
you  fome  wholefome  advice.  \_To  thejujiice.']  Leave 
off  fornicating ;  leave  the  girls  to  the  boys,  and 
(land  to  thy  bottle  ;  it  is  a  virtue  becoming  our 
years  ;  and  don't  be  too  hard  on  a  wild  honeft  young 
rake.  Thou  haft  committed  a  couple  of  the  prettieft 
boys  to-day  j  don't  do  fo  any  more — Be  as  fevere 
as  you  pleafe  to  whores  and  gamefters,  that  ofter  to 
act  without  your  licence  :  but  if  ever  you  grant  a 
warrant  for  a  friend  of  mine  again,  you  fliall  not  only 
drink  the  wine,  but  eat  the  bottle  too.  Come, 
here's  your  health,  in  hopes  of  your  amendment  i 
thou  ftialt  pledge  thy  own  health  in  a  bumper. — 
Here,  boy,  bring  up  a  gallon  of  wine. 

Squeez.  Not  a  drop  more. 

SoTM.  A  drop !  confound  the  name.  Come, 
empty  your  glafs  ;    the  lady  is  a-dry. 

Squeez.  This  is  worfe  than  a  prilbn. 

SoTM.  You  will  get  out  of  this  with  paying  lefs 
fees.     Drink,  I  lay. 

Squeez.  Well— fince  I  muft, 

SoTM.  Come,  we'll  have  a  fong  in  praife  of  drink- 
ing.— rU  fing  the  ftanzas,  and  you  fliall  bear  the 
chorus. 


SONG. 
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SONG. 

Let  a  fet  of  fober  alTes 

Rail  againft  the  joys  of  drinking. 

While  water,  tea. 

And  milk  agree. 
To  fet  cold  brains  a  thinking. 

Power  and  wealth. 

Beauty,  health. 
Wit  and  mirth  in  wine  are  crown'ds 

Joys  abound, 

Pleafure's  found. 
Only  where  the  glafs  goes  round. 

II. 

The  ancient  fetfls  on  happinefs 
All  diffev'd  in  opinion. 

But  wifer  rules 

Of  modern  fchools, 
Jn  wine  fix  her  dominion. 

Power  and  wealth,  &c, 

III. 

Wine  gives  the  lover  vigour, 

Jt  makes  glow  the  cheeks  of  beauty. 

Makes  poets  write. 

And  foldiers  fight. 
And  friendfhip  do  its  duty. 

Power  and  wealth,  &c, 

IV. 

Wine  was  the  only  Helicon, 
Whence  poets  are  long-liv'd  fo  j 

*Twas  no  other  main. 

Than  brifk  Champaigne, 
"VVhence  Venus  was  deriv'd  too. 

Power  and  wealth.  Sec. 

V.  When 
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When  Heav'n  in  Pandora's  box 
All  kind  of  ill  had  fent  us. 

In  a  merry  mood, 

A  bottle  of  good 
Was  cork'd  up,  to  content  us. 

Power  and  wealth,  &c, 

VI. 

All  virtuous  wine  is  nurfe  to. 
Of  ev'ry  vice  deftroyerj 

Gives  dullards  wit. 

Makes  juft  the  cit. 
Truth  forces  from  the  lawyer. 

Power  and  wealth,  &c, 

VII. 

Wine  fets  our  joys  a  flowing, 
Our.  care  and  forrow  drowning. 

Who  rails  at  the  bowl. 

Is  a  Turk  in  his  foul. 
And  a  Chrillian  ne'er  fhould  own  him. 

Power  and  wealth,  &c. 


SCENE    VII. 

SQUEEZUM,  HILARET,  SOTMORE, 
CONSTANT,    STAFF. 

Const.  My  Hilaret !  my  dear ! 

HiL.  My  Conftantl 

Sot.  Give  youjoy,  dear  Conftant,  of  your  liberty. 

Const.  Thank  you,  dear  So:more,  to  you  I  am 
partly  obliged  for  it:  Ramble  and  1  will  make  you 
amends  ;  we'll  give  you  fix  nights  for  this. 

Sot.  Where  is  he  ? 

Const.  Very  fafe  j  be  not  concerned  about  him. 

HlL. 
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HiL.  Well,  Sir,  fmce  our  affair  is  ended,  there  is 
the  purfe  you  prefented  me  this  morning.  As  I 
have  not  performed  your  expeflations  one  way,  I'll 
give  you  what  I  believe  you  did  not  exped—your 
money  again.     It  is  unopen'd,  I  affure  you. 

Squeez.  Thou  art  welcome  however. 

Sot.  Come,  gentlemen,  be  pleafed  to  take  every 
man  his  chair  and  his  glafs  i  we  will  dedicate  one 
hour  or  two  to  drinking,  I  am  refolv'd. 

Squeez.  Firft  we  will  facrifice  to  jufiice,  Mr. 
Conftable,  do  your  duty. 

Staff.  Come  in  there. 

SCENE    IX. 

SQJJEEZUM,  HILARET,  SOTMORE 
CONSTANT,    STAFF,    JJfifi^Ms,       * 

The  JJJiJiants  feize  Conflant,  Hilaret,  and  Sotmore. 

Squeez.  Seize  thofe  people  in  the  king's  name 

I  accufe  that  woman  and  that  man  of  confpiring  to 
fwear  a  rape  againlt  me. 

Staff.  It  is  in  vain  to  contend,  gentlemen. 

HiL.-  Oh  the  villain  ! 

Squeez.  [to  Sot.]  The  next  letter  you  extort.  Sir, 
be  fure  to  examine  the  contents. 

Sot.  Thou  rafcal !  will  not  even  wine  make  thee 
honed. 

Squeez.  Obferve,  gentlemen,  how  abufive  he  is; 
but  I'll  make  an  example  of  you  all  :  I'll  profecute 
you  to  the  utmoft  feverity  of  the  law. — Mr.  Con- 
ftable, convey  the  prifoners  to  your  houfe,  whence 
you  fliall  have  orders  to  bring  them  before  a  juftice. 

Sot.  And  art  thou  really  in  earneft  ? 

Squeez.  You  fhall  find  I  am.  Sir,  to  your  cofl:. 
Sot.  Then  I  have  found  one  man  with  whom  I 
kvould  not  drink  a  glafs  of  wine. 

Staff. 
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Staff.  Come,  gentlemen,  you  know  the  way  to 
my  houfe.— I  am  particularly  glad  to  fee  your  ho^ 
nour  [10  Sotmore],  and  will  accommodate  you  in  the 
beft  manner  1  can. 

Const.  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  misfortune 
to  repine  at  any ;  but  how  fliall  I  bear  yours,  my 
Hilaret? 

HiL.  The  lefs  you  feem  to  bear,  the  more  you 
will  lighten  mine. 

Sot.  1  mud  give  the  jullice  one  wifli.  May 
Heaven  rain  fmall-beer  upon  thee,  and  may  it  cor- 
rupt thy  body,  till  it  is  as  putrified  as  thy  mind. 

HiL.'  One  bleffing  only  may  Heav'n  leave  thy  life. 
May  it  take  all  things  from  thee — but  thy 
wife. 

ACT     V.      SCENE     h 

SCENE    Politic  kV    Houfii 

POLITICK  folus, 

SURE,  never  child  inherited  lefs  of  a  father's 
difpofition  than  mine;  her  mother  certainly 
played  me  foul  in  the  begetting  her  :  I,  who  have 
been  my  whole  life  noted  for  fobriety,  could  never 
have  siven  being  to  fo  wild  a  creature.  I  begin  to 
recollea  having  Teen  a  tall  half-pay  officer  at  my 
houfe  formerly  :  nor  do  I  think  the  girl  unlike  him. 
I  am  fure  Ihe  hath  been  ever  wild  enough  to  have 
had  any  officer  in  the  kingdom  for  her  father. 
Nature 'hath  been  kind  to  the  male  of  all  creatures 
but  man:  the  bull,  the  horfe,  the  dog,  are  not 
encumbered  even  with  their  own  offspring:  that 
care  falls  only  to  the  females  :  but  man,  when  once 
a  gabbling  pried  hath  chattered  a  few  mifchievous 
words  over  him,  is  bound  to  have  and  to  hold  from 
that  dav  forward  all  the  brats  his  wife  is  pleafed  to 

beftovr 
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beflow  on  him.  Yet  I  muft  own  the  girl  hath  been 
ever  dutiful  to  me,  till  fhe  became  acquainted  with 
this  curfed  fellow  in  a  red  coat.  Why  fhould  red 
have  fuch  charms  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman  ?  The  Ro- 
man fenate  kept  their  armies  abroad,  to  prevent  their 
lliaring  in  their  lands  at  home  j  we  Ihould  do  the 
fame,  to  prevent  their  fliaring  in  our  wives.  A  tali 
lufty  fellow  fhall  make  more  work  for  a  midwife  in 
one  winter  at  home,  than  he  can  for  a  furgeon  in  ten 
fummers  abroad. 

SCENE    II. 
POLITICK,    FAITHFUL. 

Pol.  Well,  any  news  of  my  daughter  yet  ? 

Faith.  No,  Sirj  but  there  is  fome  news  from 
the  fecretaries  office ;  a  mail  is  arrived  from  Holland, 
and  you  will  have  the  contents  of  it  in  one  of  the 
evening  papers. 

Pol.  Very  well  !  I  muft  be  patient.  I  think  we 
have  three  mails  together  now :  I  am  not  fatisfied 
at  all  with  the  affairs  in  the  North  :  the  northern 
winds  have  not  blown  us  any  good  lately  j  the  clouds 
are  a  little  darker  in  the  Eaft  too  than  I  could  wifh 
them. 

SCENE    in. 
POLITICK,  DABBLE. 

Pol.  Mr.  Dabble,  good  morrow. 

Dab.  Are  the  mails  come  in  ? 
,     Pol.  Jufl:  arrived. 

Dab.  I  have  non  flept  one  wink  for  reflecting  oa 
what  you  told  me  laft  night  !  perhaps  this  Dutch 
mail  may  give  foine  infight  into  thofe  affairs.  But 
what  fays  the  Lying  Pull  ? 

Pol. 
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Pol.  I  have  had  no  time  to  read  it  yet,  I  widi 
vou  would.  I  have  only  read,  the  London  Jour- 
nal, the  Country  Journal,  the  Weekly  Journal,  Ap- 
plebee's  Journal,  the  Britifn  Journal,  the  Britifh 
Gazetteer,  the  Morning  Pod,  the  CofFee-Houfe 
Morning  Poft,  the  Daily  Poft,  the  Daily  Poft-Boy, 
the  Daily  Journal,  the  Daily  Courant,  the  Gazette, 
the  Evening  Pod,  the  Whitehall  Evening  Pod,  the 
London  Evening  Pod,  and  the  St.  James's  Evening 
Pod.     So,  if  you  pleale,  begin  the  Lying  Pod. 

Dab.  [reads.l  '  Molcow,  January  tlie  5th.  We 
«  learn  from  Conftantinople,  that  affairs  continue 
^  dill  in  the  fame  doubtful  way  i  it  is  not  yet  known 
«  what  courfe  our  court  will  take.  The  Emprefs 
'  having  been  flightly  indifpofed,  the  other  day,  took 
«  the  air  in  her  own  coach,  and  returned  fo  well 

*  recovered,   that  fhe  eat  a  very  hearty  fupper.' — 
Pol.  Hum — there  is  no  mention  of  the  fupper 

in  any  other  papers. 

Dab.  *  Berlin,  January  the  20th.  We  hear  daily 
'  murmurs  here  concerning  certain  meafures  taken 

*  by  a  certain  northern  potentate;  but  cannot  cer- 

*  tainly  learn  either  who  that  potentate  is,  or  what 

*  are   the   meafures   which  he  hath  taken  —  mean 
'  time  we  are  well  aflured,  that  time  will  bring  them 

<  all  to  light.* 

Pol.  Pray  read  that  lad  over  again. 

Dab.  *  Mean  time,  we  are  well  affured,  that  time 

*  will  bring  them  all  to  light.' 
Pol.  Hum  !  hum  ! 

Dab.  '  Marfeilles,  January  the  1 8th.    The  affairs 

*  in  regard  to  Italy,  continue  dill  in  the  fame  un- 

*  certain  condition.* 
Pol.  Hum. 

Dab.  *  The  talk  of  a  large  embarkation  dill  runs 

<  high.' 
Pol.  Hum. 

Dab.  *  The  Spaniards  continue  dill  encamped 
'  near  Barcelona.' 

Pol. 
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Pol.    Hum  !  [Shnkes  his  head. 

Dab.   ^  And  every  tiiir  "t  Teems  tending  to  a  rup- 

^  turc- — mean  time  v\  j  expect  tlic  reiurn  of  a  courier 

*  from  Vienna,  who,   'cis  generally  expe<^ed,  will 

'  bring  the  news  of  a  general  pacification.' 

Poi..   Ail  is  well  again  ! 

Dab.  I  like  this,  and  fome  other  papers,  v^'^o  dif- 
app()int  you  with  good  news.  Wiiere  the  beginning 
of  a  paragraph  threatens  you  with  war,  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  it  enfures  you  peace. 
Pol.  Pleafe  to  read  on — 

Dab.  '  However,  notwithftanding  thefe  affu- 
'  ranees,  'tis  doubted  by  mod  people,  whether  the 
^  faid  courier  will  not  ratiier  brng  a  confirmation  of 
^  the  war;  but  this  is  all  guefs- work,  and  till  fuch 
^  time  as  we  fee  an  adlual  holHlity  committed,  we 
=  muft  kav€  our  readers  in  the  fame  uncertain  ftate 
'\  we  found  tliem.' 

P  )L.  Humi  there  is  no  certainty  to  be  come  at, 
[  find  ;  it  ma}  be  either  peace  or  war. 

Dab.  Tho'  were  I  to  lay  a  wager,  I  fhould  chufe 
A'ar;  ror,-if  you  obfcrve,  we  are  twice  allured  of  that, 
kvhertas/we  have  only  one  affirmation  on  the  fide  of 
3eace— ^but  ilav,  perhaps  the  next  paragraph,  which 
s  dated  from  Fontainbleau,  may  decide  the  queftion. 
Fontainbleau,  January  23.     Yciterday  his  majelly 
went  a  hunting,  to-day  he  hears  an  opera,  and  to- 
morrow he  hears  mafs.' 

Pol.  I  don't  like  that ;  hearing  mafs  is  feldom 
:he  forerunner  of  good  news. 

Dab.  *  It  is  obfcrvable  that  cardinal  Fieury ' 

Pol.  Av,  now  for  ir. 

Dab.  '  It  is  obfervable  that  cardinal  Fieury  hath, 
for  feveral  days  laft  paft,  been  in  cloie  conference 
with  the  minifier  of  a  certain  (late,  which  caufes 
various  fpeculations  ;  but  as  we  do  not  know  what 
was  the  matter  in  debate,  we  canno:  fay  what  may 
be  the  confcquence  thereof.  Mean  tiine  we  can- 
not help  obferving,  that  it  hath  occafioned  iome 
Vol.  I.  F  f  *  people 
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*  people  to  put  on  very  ferene  looks,  who  had  worn 
'  cloudy  ones  for  fome  time  before  :  fome  imagine, 
'  on  comparing  this  with  the  news  from  Marfeilles, 

<  that  a  war  will  be  unavoidable others,  who  are 

«  more  peaceably  inclined,  are  as  (Irenuous  advocates 

«  on  the  other  fide. We  muft  refer  the  whole  to 

"'^he  detenjftiiiation  of  time,  that  great  judge  m 
f  worldly,  aifai'rs,  who  never  fails  with  his  two-edged 
«■  fcithe'to'rtToW  dciwn  the  weeds  which  fliadow  over 
'  the  fccret  counfels  of  ft  ate,  and  lay  them  open  to 
*  the  naked  eye  of  the  difcerning  politician/ 
'     Pol.'  Shall  I  beg  to  hear  that  over  again  ? 

'.      SCENE    IV. 
POLITICK,  DABBLE,  FAITHFUL. 

Dab.  [reads.']  '  We  muft  refer  the  whole  to  the 
determination,'  &c.  [Dab.  coniinues  reading. 

Faith.  Oh,  Sir!  Cloris  hath  brought  the  ftrangeit 
news  of  my  young  miftrefs. 

Pol.  Don't  interrupt  us blockhead. 

Faith.  If  you  lofe  a  moment,  ftie  may  be  loft  for 
ever. 

Pol.  Sirrah!  peace.  . 

Faith.  Sir,  my  young  miftrefs,  Mifs  Hilaret,  will 
be  undone,  ruined,  hanged,  if  you  do  not  aftift  herj 
Die's  taken  up  for  a  rape.— Oh!  my  poor  young 
lady  1  the  fweeteft,  beft-temper'd  lady  fure  that  ever 
was  born.  Oh  !  that  ever  I  ftiould  fee  the  day  ! 
And  can  you  fit  here.  Sir,  reading  a  parcel  of 
damn'd,  confounded,  lying  nonfenfe,  and  not  go  to 
vour  daughter's  afiiftance  ? 

Pol.  Sure  the  fellow  is  pofTefled.  rr  (x-  a 

Faith.  Sir,  your  daughter  is  poflefied— poilelied 
by  conftables— "ftie  is  taken  up  for  a  rape. 
Pol.  My  daughter  taken  up  for  a  rape ! 
Faith.  Yes,  Sirs  for  ravifhing  ajultice  of  peace. 

POLi 
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Pol.  Sure  fome  accident  has  touched  the  fellow's 
brain. 

Fah^h.  Ay^  Sir,  and  it  would  touch  yours  too, 
if  you  had  a  grain  of  humanity  in  you — Oh!  that  I 
fhould  live  to  fee  my  poor  young  lady  in  fuch  a  mis- 
fortune ! 

Pol.  a  woman  taken  up  for  a  rape: .it  is  im- 

poffible. 

FAiTH.^They  may  fwear  it  tho'  for  all  that — I 
know  her  to  be  as  modeil  a  good  young  lady  as  any 
in  the  kingdom  5  but  what  will  not  a  fet  of  rogues 
fwear.  Sir,  I  liv'd  with  Squeezum  before  I  liv*d  with 
youi  and  know  him  to  be  as  great  a  villain  as  an/ 
in  the  kingdom.  Do,  good  Sir>  come  but  with 
me  to  juftice  Worthy's,  if  you  do  not  find  your 
daughter  there,  turn  me  away  for  a  vagabond. 

Dab.  1  do  remember,  neighbour  Politick,  to  have 
feen  in  fome  news-paper  a  frory  not  very  different 
from  this. 

PoL^  Nay,  if  you  have  feen  it  in  a  news-paper,  it 
may  probably  have  fome  truth  in  itj  fo,  neighbour 
Dabble^  you  will  excufe  me  j  I  will  meet  you  within 
an  hour  at  the  cofFee-houfe,  and  there  we  will  con- 
fer farther. 

SCENE   V.     \Yortuy's  Houfe, 
WORTHY,   ISABELLA. 

WoR.  Sure  modefty  is  quite  baniflied  from  the 
age  we  live  in.  There  was  a  time  when  virtue  car- 
ried fomething  of  a  divine  awe  with  it,  which  no  one 
durfl  attack;  but  now  the  infolence  of  our  youth  is 
fuch,  no  woman  dare  walk  the  ftreets,  but  thofe  who 
do  it  for  bread. 

IsA.  And  yet  our  laws,  brother  Worthy,  are  as 
•igorous  as  thofe  of  other  countries,  and  as  well  ex- 
ecuted. 

F  f  2  W^oR, 
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WoR.  That  I  wifii  they  were ;  but  golden  fands 
too  often  clog  the  wheels  of  juftice,  and  obftrufl  her 
courfe  :  the  very  riches  which  were  the  greatefl:  evi- 
dence of  his  villany,  have  too  often  declared  the 
guilty  innocent;  and  gold  hath  been  found  to  cut  a 
halter  furer  than  the  fliarpeft  fteel. 

IsA.  Well,  I  am  refolved  to  take  care  how  I  ven- 
ture a  ftep  again  after  it  is  dark  :  I  find  the  fun  is  tlie 
only  guard  to  us  women  ;  for  however  chafte  the 
moon  may  be  in  herfclf,  fiie  takes  but  very  little 
care  of  ours. 

WoR.  But  could  the  villain  be  very  rude  ? 

IsA.  As  rude  as  fo  fhort  a  time  would  permit.  I 
would  have  given  all  I  was  worth  in  the  world  to 
have  been  here  3  but  fince  I  efcaped,  let  us  forget 
it. 

WoR.  Forget!  by  Heaven  it  fliocks  me;  that 
we,  who  boaft  as  wholefome  laws  as  any  kingdom 
upon  earth,  fhould,  by  the  roguery  of  Tome  of  their 
executors,  lofe  all  their  benefit.  I  long  to  fee  the 
time  when  here,  as  in  Holland,  the  traveller  may 
walk  unmolefted,  and  carry  his  riches  openly  with 
him. 

SCENE    VL 

WORTHY,  ISABELLA,  SQUEEZUM. 

Squeez.  Mr.  Worthy,  your  humble  fervant.  I 
come  to  wait  on  you  on  the  flrangeft  piece  of  bufi- 
nefs.  We  are  brought  to  a  fine  pafs  indeed,  when 
magiftrates  fhall  not  be  lafe  ;  we  are  like  to  proted 
others,  when  we  cannot  protect  ourfelves. 

WoR.  What  is  the  occafion  of  all  this  pafliort  j 
Mr.  Squeezum  ? 

Sqiieez.  Occafion  !  I  have  fcarce  power  to  tell 
you.  I  have  diicovcred  one  of  the  moll  damnable 
confpiracies,  that  hath  been  invented  fince  the  gun- 
'powder  treafon  plot. 

WoR.  Nothing  againft  the  government,  I  hope. 
n  Squeez, 
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SciTJEEz.  Marry,  but  is  is;  for  that  which  is 
againlt  the  officers  of  the  government,  is  againft  the 
government.  In  ihort.  Sir,  it  is  a  confpiracy  againft 
me,  againft  myfelf.  What  do  you  think,  brother 
Worthy,  but  that,  moved  and  feduced  by  the  infti- 
gation  of  the  devil,  a  vile  woman  hath  confpired  to 
fwear  a  rape  againft  me  ? 

Vv^'oR.  A  rape  againft  you!  foolifh  jade!  Why, 
your  very  face  would  acquit  you you  have  in- 
nocence in  your  looks,  brother  Squeezum. 

Squeez.  I  hope  my  character  will  acquit  me 
againft  fuch  an  accufation. 

WoR.  I  think  it  ought;  a  man  whofe  charadler 
would  not,  is  very  unfit  for  that  honourable  com- 
miffion  you  bear. 

Squeez.  True  !  thefe  flurs  refleft  on  us  all.  The 
accufing  a  member,  is  accufing  the  body.  We 
fhould  confider  it  may  be  our  own  cafe.  We  fliould 
fland  by  one  another,  as  the  lawyers  do.  I  hope, 
brother,  you  will  fliew  me  extraordinary  juftice ; 
and  I  aiTure  you,  ftiould  any  affair  of  yours  come 
before  me,  my  partiality  fliall  lean  on  your  fide. 

WoR.  Partiality,  Sir  !  I  hope  no  caufe  of  mine 
ever  will  require  it.  1  affure  you,  I  fhall  do  the 
ftrifteft  juftice;  I  believe  you  will  not  need  more. 

Squeez.  Sir,  my  cafe  needs  no  more  ;  but  I 
think  it  incumbent  on  us  all,  to  difcountenance  any 
profecution  of  ourfelvcs  on  any  account  whatfoever. 
WoR.  To  difcountenance  it  by  the  innocence  of 
our  lives,  is  indeed  laudable,  but  no  farther.  It  is 
a  curfed  law  which  exempts  the  maker,  or  the  exe- 
cutor of  it,  from  its  penalty. 

So^ftEz.  Truly,  brother  Worthy,  I  think  the 
makers  of  laws,  and  the  executors  of  them,  ftiould 
be  free  of  them;  as  authors  and  adors  are  free  of 
the  playhoufe. 

WoR.  Yc>u  are  ludicrous,  Mr.  Squeezum.     But 

let  me  tell  youj  he  is  the  greateft  of  villains,  who 

F  f  3  hath 
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hath  the  impudence  to  hold  the  fword  of  jufticc, 
■while  he  deferves  its  edge. 

ScMJEEZ.  And  let  me  tell  you,  brother  Worthy,  he 
is  the  grentcfi:  of  fools  who  holds  the  fword  ofjufticej 
and  hurts  himfelf  with  it. 

IsA.  Brother,  yourfervant;  my  prefence  will  be 
very  little  necelTary  at  this  trial. 

SCENE    VII. 

WORTHY,  SQUEEZUM,  CONSTANT, 
HILARET,  STAFF,  S  O  T  M  O  R  E, 
BRAZENCOURT,  FIREBALL,  three 
AJfijiants, 

Squeez.  But  here  comes  the  prifoners.— Brother 
Worthy,  this  is  the  woman  whom  I  accufe  of  this 
deteftable  fa6l ; — the  manner  of  it  was  this :  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  in  an  unknown  hand,  appointing  me 
to  meet  at  a  tavern,  which  out  of  pure  good-nature 
I  comply'd  with  \  and  upon  my  arrival  found  that 
•woman  there  alone,  who,  after  a  fhort  difcourfe,  laid 
hold  of  me,  and  bawl'd  out  j  on  which  that  man 
there  entered,  and  both  threaten'd  me,  that  unlefs 
I  immediately  difcharged  that  man  [poinls  to  Conft.  j 
with  another  whom  I  had  committed  for  notorious 
crimes,  that  the  woman  fhould  fwear  a  rape  againlt 
me. — This  I  am  ready  to  fwear. 

I. 


2.  Ass.  }And  we  are  ready  to  fwear. 

3- 

WoR.  V/hat  do  you  fay,  young  woman,  to  this  ? 
You  do  not  look  like  one  whom  I  Ihould  fufpecfl  of 
fuch  behaviour. 

HiL.  That  I  did  threaten  him,  as  he  fays,  indeed 
I  conf^fs, 

WoR.  But  did  he  attempt  any  fuch  thing  ? 

HiL.  I  caa't  fay  he  did,  but— ■— 

SOiJZEZ, 
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Squeez.  Do  you  hear  this,  brother  Worthy  ?  I 
think  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  nnake  her  Mit- 
timus. 

WoR.  And  for  what  reafon  did  you  offer  this? 

HiL.  I  offer'd  it  only  to  frighten  him  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  two  gerrtlemen,  whom  he  had  villanoufly 
committed  to  the  cuftody  of  that  conftable. 

WoR.  For  what  crimes  do  they  ftand  committed, 
Mr.  Conftable  ? 

Staff.  For  two  rapes,  an'c  pleafe  your  worfhip. 

HiL.  One  of  them  on  my  account,— tho'  I  never 
fwore  the  lead  thing  againft  him. 

WoR.  On  your  account, — 1  begin  to  be  afraid  he 
was  unjuftly  committed  indeed. 

Squeez.  Now,  Sir,  we  ibali  proceed  to  blacken  a 
little  the  charader  of  this  woman.  Call  Mr.  Brazen- 
court  ;  Mr.  Brazencourt,  what  do  you  know  of  this 
fine  lady  ? 

Brazen.  I  know  noth  inmoreofher,  than  that 
I  kept  her  half  a  year. 

Wor.  Kept  her in  what  capacity  did  you 

keep  her  ? 

Brazen.  In  the  capacity  of  a  whore,  till  I  was 
obliged  to  turn  her  off,  for  ftealing  four  of  my  fhirts, 
tv/opairofftockings,  and  my  Common-prayer  Book. 

Squeez.  Call  captain  Fireball. 

Wor.  Captain  Fireball,  pray  do  you  know  any 
harm  of  that  perfon  there  ? 

Fire.  Harm  of  her!  ay,  and  fo  doth  my  fur- 
geon  too.  She  came  to  n:ie  from  major  Brazencourt. 
I  kept  her  two  months. 

HiL.  Sir,  I  befeech  you  to  hear  me. 

Wor.  By  and  by.  You  mull:  not  interrupt  them. 
— Go  on.     Did  you  lofe  any  thing  by  her  too  ? 

Fire.  No,  but  I  got  fomething  by  her,  which 
made  my  furgeon  get  fom.ething  by  me~I  love  to 
exprefs  myfelf  in  modeft  terms,  but  I  believe  you 
all  know  what  I  mean. 

Const.  Damnation  ! 

Ff4  Squeez. 
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Squelz.  C  all  Mr.  Drurv.  We  fliall  blacken  her 
farther  prcfently. 

WoR.  Indeed,  you  need  not;  let  us  hear  no 
niore;  for  her  fake,  I  wijl  never  put  conlidence  in 
an  innocent  countenance  ag.ain. — Well,  woiTian  can 
you  fay  any  thin_,  for  yourlelf  ? 

HiL.  Oh  1  that  I  could  hide  n^yfelf  for  ever  from 
the  world,  and  never  Ironi  this  hour  behold  the  lun 
again ! 

WoR.  Indeed  but  you  (hzW,  Madam,  and  be  be- 
heM  by  others  too. 

Const.  Come  to  my  bofom,  thou  deared,  fweet- 
eft:,  lovelieft;  hide  thy  forrows  there. —  Drath  only 
fl-jall  tear  thee  from  my  arms  again.  Death  !  liell 
irfelf  cannot  have  a  torment  equal  to  feeing  one  tear 
of  thine. 

Sot.  Heark'e,  juflice,  I  believe  thou  art  honefter 
than  thy  brother;  I  am  fure  thou  canll  nor  be  a 
greater  rogue:  if  thou  v\ilt  acl  the  right  part,  ac- 
quit liS,  aiid  lend  that  villain  to  prifon. 

SCENE     VIII. 

WORTHY,  SQUEEZUM,  CONSTANT, 
HILARET,  SOTMORE,  STAFF,  Q.n- 
jiables,  JJJjJlauis,  P  O  L 1  1  I C  K,  FAITHFUL, 
CLORIS. 

Faith.  Now,  Sir,  will  you  believe  your  ov/n  eyes  ? 
— Is  not  that  your  own  daughttfr  ?  ♦ 

Pol.  Ir  is  indeed. —  Oh  iny  unfortunate  child — 

WoR.  Mr.  Politick,  your  humble  fervant — I  will 
but  commit  this  woman  to  gaol,  and  then  I  will  be 
at  your  command. 

Pol.  Sir,  you  {Fall  not  be  my  humble  fervant, 
nor  will  I  be  yours;  and  if  you  commit  my  daugh- 
ter to  prifon,  you  are  the  worft  of  Turks. 

WoR.  Yoiif  daugiitcr,  Sir  1 

Pol.  Yes,  Sii,  my  daughter,  Sir. 

HlL. 
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HiL.  Oh  !  my  father! 

Pol.  My  poor  child  ! That  ever  I  fhould  live 

to  fee  rhetr  in  fuch  a  misforrune  ! 

WoR.  Is  it  poffible,  Mr.  Politick,  that  this  young 
lady  is  yonr  daughter  ? 

Pol.  Yes,  Sir,  ic  is  as  pofTible,  as  that  the  Turks 
may  come  into  our  part  of  Europe  j  and  I  wifli  this 
may  not  be  as  fure  as  that. 

S  C  E  N  E     IX. 

WORTHY,  SQ^UEEZUM,  CONSTANT 
H  I  L  A  R  E  T,   STAFF,   Conftalks,  Ajfijlants, 
POLITICK,  FAITHi^UL,  SOTMORE, 
CLORiS,  RAMBLE,  iVirj.  SQUEEZUM, 
QJU  I  L  L. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Where  is  this  glory  of  the  bench, 
this  gallant  jurtice  ?  this  terror  and  example  of  fm  ? 
Do  yoLi  know  this  hand.  Sir?  Did  you  write  this  af- 
fignation  ?  You  are  a  noble  gentleman,  truly,  to 
make  an  appointment  with  a  fine  lady,  and  then 
bring  her  before  a  magiftrate. 

Sq^ieez.  O  my  malignant  ftars  ! 

WoR.  Mrs.  Squeezum,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Squeez.  You,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  fure  will 
pity  one  who  hath  the  misfortune  to  be  married  to  a 
man,  who  is  as  much  a  fcandal  to  the  commiffion  he 
bears,  as  you  are  an  honour  to  ic;  my  confcience 
hath  been  too  long.burthened  with  conniving  at  his 
rogueries.  He,  Sir,  he  alone  is  gniky,  and  every  one 
whom  he  hath  accufed  is  innocent. 

WoR.  I  know  not  what  to  think. 

Ramb.  Sir,  that  fellow  there,  that  butcher  of 
jufticc,  is  the  greateft  villain  that  ever  was  born. 
— Being  a  little  frolickfom.e  laft  night  with  this  lady, 
that  conftable  feiz'd  us.  *Tis  to  mc  (he  is  indebted 
for  all  this  trouble;  tho*  Mr.  Conftable  may  claim 
ibme  iliare,  in  not  fuffering  us  to  depart  at  her  defire. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Squeez.  And  Mr.  Juflice  may  claim  a  little, 
who  committed  you  to  the  conftable's  houfe  without 
any  evidence,  or  even  accufation. 

Ramb.  That  he  might  extort  two  hundred  pounds, 
for  which  fum  he  ofiered  to  compromife  the  matter. 

Squeez.  Heark'e,  Madam,  I  fliall  be  obliged  to 
commit  you  to  Bedlam. 

Mrs.  Squeez,  No,  Sir,  I  fhall  prevent  you  in 
that,  as  well  as  in  your  other  defigns ;  your  plot  with 
Mr.  Quill,  which  the  whole  world  fhall  know;  you 
fhall  be  divorced.  Sir,  tho'  not  the  way  you  defire. 

Squeez.  Sir,  I  befeech  you  to  hear  no  more. 

WoR.  That,  Sir,  I  cannot  grant. 

Ramb.  Sir,  I  defire  that  you  would  read  that  let- 
ter, which  he  fent  to  this  young  lady  whom  he  hath 
accufed. 

WoR.    {Re^ds."]  f  My  little  honcy-fuckle,  I  will 

*  meet  you  within  this  half  hour  at  the  Eagle,     I 

*  hope  after  what  you  have  received  from  me  to- 

*  day,  you  will  not  difappoint  yours  till  then  and 

*  ever  after.' 

Did  you  write  this  letter,  Mr.  Squeezum  ? 

Squeez.  No,  Sir,  as  1  am  ready  to  fwear. 

Mrs.  Sq^teez.  Sir,  I  will  fwear  it  to  be  his  hand— • 

Faith.  And  fo  will  I — I  lived  with  him  a  twelve- 
month, and  therefore  ihould  know  it. 

Quill.  And  I  carried  it  to  the  lady. 

SoT.  Come,  come,  juftice,  thou  haft  proof  enough 
of  her  innocence.  I  will  give  you  the  word  of  a  man 
of  honour,  which  is  more  than  the  oaths  of  twenty 
fuch  fcoundrels  as  thefe,  that  flie  never  intended  more 
than  to  frighten  him  to  the  acquittal  of  captain  Con- 
ftant  here,  whom  he  had  unjuftly  committed. 

Const.  And  offered  to  acquit  for  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney. 

WoR.  Captain  Conllant!  is  your  name  Conftanr^ 
Sir? 

Const.  At  your  fervice. 

WOR^ 
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WoR.  Defire  my  filler  to  walk  hither — I  am  more 
obliged  to  you  than  you  know. 

S(iiiE£Z.  Come,  Sir,  this  is  only  lofing  time 1 

want  the  Mittimus. 

SCENE    X. 

WORTHY,  SQUEEZUM,  RAMBLE, 
CONSTANT,  SOTMORE,  HILA- 
RET,  POLITICK,  iV/rj.  SQUEEZUM, 
QJJILL,  STAFF,  FAITHFUL,  &c. 
ISABELLA. 

WoR.  Siiier,  do  you  know  this  gentleman? 

IsA.  Captain  Conftant !  It  is  happy  for  me  that  I 

do 1  thank   you.  Sir,  for  your  generous  refcue 

lafl:  night,  which  my  fright  at  that  time  prevented 
iny  acknowledging. 

Const.  And  was  it  you.  Madam  ? 

Ramb.  My  Ifabella  ! 

IsA.  Ha  ! it  is,  it  is  my  Ramble 

Ramb.  My  touch  deceives  me  not,  it  is  my  charm- 
ing ihe,  once  more  reftored  to  my  defpairing  hopes. 

IsA.  What  lucky  flars  can  have  contrived  this  in- 
terview ? 

Ramb.  Very  lucky  ftars  they  appear  now;  but 
they  had  a  confounded  ugly  afpe<5l  fome  time  ago. 

IsA.  Surprizing!  Brother,  let  that  fellow  be  fe- 
cured.  He  was  the  perfon  from  whofe  hands  this 
gentleman  delivered  me.  [^To  Fireball. 

Quill.  I  hope  your  worfhip  will  forgive  me ;  but 
I  hir'd  thefe  two  men,  by  my  mailer's  command,  to 
be  evidences  for  him. 

WoR.   Surprizing  villany  ! fecure   them    in- 

ftanily.     And  particularly  that  juilice, whom  I 

fhall  no  longer  treat  as  a  gentleman,  but  as  his  vil- 
lany hath  merited. — Conilable,  I  charge  you  with 
them  all — and  let  them  be  kept  below  in  the  parlour, 
4  whither 
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whither  I  will  come  immediately  and  fign  their  com- 
mitmenr. 

SouiiLZ.  Sir,  you  fhall  wifh  you  had  dealt  more 
favourably  with  me. 

WoR.  Sir,  your  threatnings  will  not  terrify  me. 

Faith.  Come,  gentlemen,  we'll  be  your  fafe- 
guard. 

Mrs.  S(ii,JEEZ.  I'll  follow  thee,  like  tliy  evil  ge- 
nius, till  1  have  brought  thee  to  that  juftice  thou 
defer  veil. 

SCENE     the    lafi. 

AVORTHY,  RAMBLE,  CONSTANT, 
SOTMORE,  HILARET,  ISABELLA, 
POLITICK. 

Ramb.  My  dear  Ifabella,  I  am  fo  overjoyed  at 
this  unexpected  mteting,  that  I  do  not  afk  for  the 
fafety  of  our  treafure.  Since  the  fea  hath  refunded 
Ifabella,  let  it  take  the  jewels. 

Is  A.  The  fea  hath  been  ever  kinder  than  your 
■wifh,   it  hath  return'd  you  both. 

K"amb.  I  fhould  foon  have  forgotten  that  lofs,  in 
having  Ifabella j  yet,  for  her  fake,  the  treafure  is 
welcome  too. 

WoR.  Mr.  Politick,  I  am  heartily  concerned  at 
this  misfortune  which  hath  befallen  your  daughter. 

Ramb.  Mr.  Politick  1 — By  Heavens,  his  features 
are  the  fame.     Had  you  not  a  fon.  Sir,  once  ? 

Pol.  Yes,  Sir,  1  had  j  but  I  turn'd  him  out  of 
doc^,  and  believe  he  was  hanged  long  ago, 

Ramb.  Then  I  am  his  gholl,  juft  arrived  from 
the  Indies.  When  you  turn'd  rne  out  of  doors,  I  got 
admitted  inro  the  Kaft-India  Company's  fervice  j  I 
ch.mged  m.y  name  in  order  to  efcape  your  difcovery 

and  I  hope  you  v/ill  now  give  us  both  your 

bleffing. 

Pol.  And  are  you  really  that  wild  fellow  my  fon  ? 

Ramb. 
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'     Ramb.  I  am  that  very  identical  wild  perfon,  I  af- 
furc  you. 

Pol.  I  don't  know  whether  I'll  give  you  my 
blelTing  or  no,  till  I  fee  how  you  arc  married. 

WoR.  Mr.  Politick,  1  rejoice  in  the  union  of  our 
families ;  this  lady,  your  Ton's  wife,  is  my  fifter — and 
if  fourfcore  thouiand  pounds  can  make  the  match 
agreeable  to  you,  it  v/ill  be  fo. 

Pol.  Hath  the  wild  rogue  made  his  fortune  at 
lad  !  Well,  fon,  I  give  you  my  bleiTing ;  and  my  dear 
daughter  I  give  you  joy,  and  I  hope  the  boy  will 
give  it  you,  ay,  and  lalting,  conftant  joy. — If  he  doth 
not  make  you  a  good  hufband,  PU  not  own  him  j 
if  he  doth  not  make  you  bieiled,  he  fliall  have  no 
blefTing  of  mine. 

IsA.  Sir,  I  doubt  him  not. 

Ramb.  Well,  father,  I  have  nothing  more  to  afk 
of  you,  but  in  favour  of  my  friend  captain  Conftant, 
whofe  love  I  am  certain  will  complete  the  happinefs 
of  my  fifter. 

WoR.  I  think  I  have  never  been  witnefs  to  fuch 
a  complication  of  villany.  Sir,  [io  Conftant]  I  affure 
you,  and  all  of  you,  you  fliall  have  fufficient  repa- 
ration for  the  injuries  you  have  fufter'd.  And,  Sir, 
by  the  chara6ler  which  1  have  had  from  my  fifter 
of  that  gentleman,  I  do  not  think  your  daughter 
can  be  better  difpofed  of,  let  the  difference  of  fortune 
be  what  it  pleafe. 

Ramb.  Befides,  tho'  his  eftate  be  not  equal  now, 
it  may  become  lb ;  for  no  man  hath  a  better  infighc 
into  politicks. 

Pol.  Nay,  if  his  ftudies  bend  that  way,  no  man 

indeed  can  tell  to  what  his  eftare  may  come. 

Had  I  known  this  fooner,  my  doors  fbould  never 
have  been  ftiut  againft  him.  Sir,  I  Ihall  be  glad  to 
confabulate  with  you  at  my  houfe — and  if  you  ftiould 
fet  your  heart  on  my  daughter,  I  do  not  believe  I 
Iball  do  ^ny  thing  to  break  it; 

Ramb, 
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Ramb.  Nay,  Sir,  there  is  no  hour  like  the  prefent  i 

this  hour  hath  proved  lucky  to  your  fami.ly. Give 

me  leave  to  prefent  your  daughter  to  one,  whom  if  ftie 
deferves,  I  Ihall  be  proud  of  calling  her  fifter. 

Const.  Ramble,  you  have  crown'd  my  obliga- 
tions with  a  gift,  far  dearer  than  the  earth  could 
prove. 

HiL.  I  only  wifh  you  may  always  think  fo, 
captain.  And  now,  papa,  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
this  night's  fally,  to  both  me  and  poor  Cloris  ;  we 
have  been  already  fufficiently  punifned  i  ^nd  fince 
the  event  is  happy,  imitate  in  this  one  thing  the 
Turks,  and  confider  it  favourably,  as  it  hath  been 
profperous. 

Pol.  The  Turks  !  I  wifh  you  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  them  than  in  romances  j  I  hope  that 
gentleman  will  take  care  to  inftru(5l  you  in  publick 

affairs. Well,  Jack  [lo  Ramble],  I  long  to  have 

fome  communication  with  you  about  the  affairs  of 

the  Indies,   and  the  pofture  of  our  trade  there 1 

hope  you  left  the  Great  Mogul  in  good  health 

Ramb.  Very  flightly  indifpofed  of  a  cold,  at  my 
departure. 

Pol.  I  heartily  forgive  you  all :  fo  let  me  fee  you 

all  embrace  one  another. This  is  the  comfort  of 

age,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Sot.  Let  me  embrace  you  all  together. — I  have 
found  this  day  two  good  women — and  they  have  fal- 
len to  the  fhare  of  my  friends — and  I  will  get  drunk 
.this  night,  if  the  fpirit  of  wine  will  do  it — Til  drink 

to  your  happinefs,  while  you  are  enjoying  it. 

While  you  are  tafting  the  joys  of  Venus,  I  v/ill  fwal- 

low  down  the  delights  of  Bacchus. 1  defpair  of 

either  of  your  company  this  month  yet but  the 

juftice  fhall  celebrate  this  night  with  mc, ComCj, 

honeft  jullice — I  have  found  one  honed  jufiice  too — 

WoR.  Really,   Sir,  I  think  you  have  fufnciently 

celebrated  already 

SoT« 
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Sot.  No,  but  I  have  not And  you.  Sir,  will 

be  drunk  at  your  children's  wedding-night. 

Pol.  I  never  drink  any  thing  but  coffee.  Sir. 

Sot.  Damn  your  coffee 

Ramb.  Sotmore,  thou  fhalt  have  jullice.^ Mr, 

Worthy,  I  affureyou,  notv/ithftanding  this  humour, 
the  world  hath  not  an  honefter  man. 

WoR.  It  is  pity  he  fhould  befot  himfelf  fo.  Your 
character  of  him  encourages  me  to  employ  Ibme  la- 
bour in  advifing  him  to  quit  fo  beaftiy  a  pleafure.— 
Come,  gentlemen,  I  defire  you  would  celebrate  this 
day  at  my  houfe.  To-morrow,  I  will  proceed  to  take 
all  poffibie  meafures  to  your  receiving  fatisfaftion  for 
your  injuries,  and  making  publick  example  of  fo 
great  a  villain  :  for  the  crimes  of  a  magiftrate  .give 
the  greateft  fanftion  to  fin. 

No  reverence  that  church  or  ftate  attends, 
Whofe  laws  the  piieft  or  magiftrate  offends* 
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EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mrs.    YOtJNGER. 

/j'T  kngth  the  dreadful  hurricane  is  ended, 
-^^  Jnd  I  and  f-pouje  are  fafe  together  landed. 
For  after  all  this  mighty  fufs  about  it. 
Our  play  hath  ended  modefily  without  it* 
But^  ladies^  did  not  you  too  fympathife  ? 
Hey?  pray,  co7ifefs,  do  all  your  frowns  arife 
Becaufe  fo  much  of  Rape  and  Rape  zve  bawl? 
Or  is  it,  that  we  ha^jc  no  Rape  at  all? 

Indeed,  our  Poet,  to  oblige  the  agCj 
Had  brought  a  dreadful  fc en e  upon  the  Jlage : 
But  I,  perceiving  what  his  mufe  would  drive  at. 
Told  him  the  lacli^^  'ijever  would  connive  at 
4  dc^nright  atliial  Rape unlefs  in  private. 

But  notwithfiandlng  what  thefe  poets  tell  us. 
Who'd  think  our  beaus  were  fuch  high-mettled  fellows  I 

Oh  !  may  our  youth,  whofe  vigour  is  fo  parlous^ 
To  Italy  be  wafted  with  Bon  CarLs ; 
There  fjjou'd  one  victory  but  give  theiii  fcope. 
They  would  not  leave  one  maidenhead  for  the  Pope; 
Or' (Idould  fome  new  pope  Joan  the  chair  poffefs^ 

Th'eyd  play  the  devil  with  hcr^ holinefs. 

No  nunnery  one  virgin  Jhculd  enclofe. 

But  new  Rome  fall^  by  what  the  old  arofe. 

''I was  a  Jirange  dohrine  that  Lucretia  taught^ 
When  on  herfdf  reveng'd  her  lover's  fault ! 
Heathemflj  wretch  !   The  pious  chriflian  wife^ 
Tho'  ravifh'd,  ft  ill  co-Hents  herfelf  with  hfc  : 
So  zealous  from  feif-murder  we  refrain^ 
We  live,  tho'  fure  of  ravifloing  again. 

But  may  no  fears  of  fuch  a  fate  affr'ght 
^he  beauteous  kind  fpetlators  of  to-night ; 
Safe  to  your  huflands  arms  mcy  you  efcape. 
And  never  know  that  dreadful  things  a  Rape, 
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H.    SCRIBLERUS    SECUNDUS 

H  I  S 

P      R      E      F      A      C      E. 


TH  E  town  hath  feldom  been  more  divided  in 
its  opinion,  than  concerning  the  merit  of  the 
following  fcenes.  Whiill  fome  publickly  affirmed, 
tiiat  no  author  could   produce   lb  fine  a  piece  but 

Mr.  P ,  others  have  with  as  much  vehemence 

infiiled,  that  no  one  could  write  any  thin<^  To  bad, 
but  Mr.  F . 

Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this  difiention  about  its 
merit,  when  the  learned  world  have  not  unani- 
moufly  decided  even  the  very  nature  of  this  tragedy. 
For  though  moft  of  the  univerfities  in  Europe  have 
honoured  it  with  the  name  of"  Egrcgium  &  maximi 
"  pretii opus, tragoediis tarn antiquisquamnovislonge 
"  anteponen  him;"  nay,  Dr.  B harh  pro- 
nounced, "  Citiijs  M^Evii  ^neadem  quam  Scribleri 
*'  iftius  tragoediam  hanc  crediderim,  cujus  autorern 
"  Senccam  ipfum  tradidiOe  haud  dubirarim  :"  and 
the  great  profcfibr  Burman  hath  ftiled  Tom  Thumb, 
"  .Hcroum  omnium  tragicorum  facile  principem  :" 
Nay,  though  it  hath,  among  other  languages,  been 
tranflated  inco  Dutch,  and  celebrated  wicii  great  ap- 
plaule  at  Amfterdam  (where  burlefque  never  came) 
by  the  title  of  Mynheer  Vandcr  Thumb,  the  burgo- 
mailers  receiving  it  with  that  reverent  and  lileat 
attention  which  becometh  an  audience  at  a  deeo  tra- 
gedy. Notwithltanding  all  this,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  fome  who  have  reprefented  thefe  fcenes 

in  a  ludicrous  light ;  and   Mr,   D hath   been 
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heard  to  Hiy,  v.ith  fome  concern,  that  he  wondered 
a  tragical  and  Clirifiian  nation  would  permit  a  re- 
prcfcnration  on  its  theatre,  fo  vifibly  defigned  to  ridi- 
cule and  extirpate  every  thing  that  is  great  and  fo- 
lemn  among  us. 

This  learned  critick  and  his  followers  were  led 
into  fo  great  an  error  by  that  furreptitiousand  pira- 
tical copy  which  ftole  laft  year  into  the  world  j  with 
what  injuftice  and  prejudice  to  our  Author,  will  be 
acknowledged,  I  hope,  by  every  one  who  {hall  hap- 
pily perufe  this  genuine  and  original  copy.  Nor  can 
I  help  remarking,  to  the  great  praile  of  our  Author, 
that  however  imperfect  the  former  wzs,  even  that 
faint  refemblance  of  the  true  Tom  Thumb  contained 
fufficient  beauties  to  give  it  a  run  of  upwards  of  forty 
nights  to  the  politefc  audiences.  Bur,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  applaufe  which  it  received  from  all  the  bcfl; 
judges,  it  was  as  feverely  cenfured  by  fome  few  bad 
ones,  and,  I  believe,  rather  malicioufly  than  igno- 
rantlv,  reported  to  have  been  intended  a  bnrlcfque 
on  the  loitieft  parts  of  tragedy,  and  defigned  to  ba- 
nifli,  what  we  generally  call,  fine  things,  from  the 
llage. 

Now,  if  I  can  fet  my  country  right  in  an  affair  of 
this  importance,  1  fliall  lightly  efteem  any  labour 
which  it  may  cofi:.  And  this  I  the  rather  undertake, 
firft,  as  it  is  indeed  in  fome  meafure  incumbent  on 
me  to  vindicate  myfelf  from  that  furreptitious  copy 
before-mentioned,  publillied  by  fome  ill-meaning 
people  under  my  name;  fecondly,  as  knowir-g  my- 
I'elf  more  capable  of  doing  juftice  to  our  Author 
than  any  other  man,  as  I  have  given  myfelf  more 
^  pains  to  arrive  at  a  thorough  underltanding  of  this 
little  piece,  having  for  ten  years  together  read  nothing 
tW'e;  in  which  time,  I  think,  I  m.ay  modellly  prefume, 
with  the  help  of  my  Englidi  dictionary,  to  compre- 
hend all  the  m.eanings  of  every  word  in  it. 

But 
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But  fhouki  any  error  of  my  pen  awaken  ClarilT. 
Bentieium  to  enlighten  the  world  with  his  annota- 
tions on  our  Author^  1  fliall  not  think  that  the  lead 
reward  or  happinefs  arifing  to  me  from  thefe  my  en- 
deavours. 

I  lliall  wave  at  prefent  what  hath  caufed  fuch 
feuds  in  the  learned  world,  v^hether  this  piece  was 
originally  written  by  Shakefpear,  though  certainly 
that,  were  it  true,  mult  add  a  confiderable  fhare  to 
its  merit;  efpecially  with  fuch  who  are  fo  generous 
as  to  buy  and  commend  what  they  never  read,  from 
an  implicit  faich  in  the  author  only  :  a  faith,  which 
our  age  abounds  in  as  much,  as  it  can  be  called  de- 
ficient in  any  other. 

Let  it  fuffice,  that  the  Tragedy  of  Tragedies, 
or,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Tom  Thumb,  was 
written  in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth.  Nor  can 
the  objedion  made  by  Mr.  D ,  that  the  tra- 
gedy muft  then  have  been  antecedent  to  the  hiftory, 
have  any  weight,  when  we  conHder,  that  though  the 
History  of  Tom  Thumb,  printed  by  and  for  Ed- 
ward M r,  at  the  Looking-glafs  on  London- 
bridge,  be  of  a  later  date,  ftill  maft  we  fuppofe  this 
hiflory  to  have  been  tranfcribed  from  fome  other, 
iinlefs  we  fuppofe  the  writer  thereof  to  be  infpired  : 
a  gift  very  faintly  contended  for  by  the  writers  of 
our  age.  As  to  this  hiftory's  not  bearing  the  flamp 
of  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  edition,  I  fee  but  little 
in  that  objection  j  editions  being  very  uncertain  lights 

to  judge  of  books  by:  and  perhaps  Mr.  M r 

may  have  joined  twenty  editions   in  one,  as   Mr. 
C 1  hath  ere  now  divided  one  into  twenty. 

Nor  doth  the  other  argument,  drawn  from  the 

little  care  our  Author  hath  taken  to  keep  up  to  the 

letter  of  this  hiftory,  carry  any  greater  force.     Are 

there  not  inltances  of  plays,  wherein  the  hiftory  is  fo 

G  g  3  per- 
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perverted,  that  we  can  know  the  heroes  whom  they 
celebrate  by  no  other  marks  than  their  names  : 
nay,  do  we  not  find  the  fame  chara6ler  placed  by 
different  poets  in  fuch  different  lights,  that  we  can 
difcover  not  the  lead  famenefs,  or  even  likenefs,  in 
the  features  ?  The  Sophonifba  of  Mairet,  and  of 
Lee,  is  a  render,  pafllonate,  amorous  miftrefs  of  Mafi- 
niffa:  Corneille  and  Mr.  Thcmfon  give  her  no  other 
pafllon  but  the  love  of  her  country,  and  make  her 
as  cool  in  her  affe6i:ion  to  MaHlnilfa  as  to  Syphax. 
In  the  two  latter,  fherefembles  the  charaderofQiieen 
Elizabeth  ;  in  the  two  former,  fhe  is  the  picture  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scotland.  In  fhort,  the  one  Sopho- 
nifba is  as  different  from  the  other,  as  the  Brutus  of 
Voltaire  is  from  the  Marius  jun.  of  Otway  ;  or  as  the 
Minerva  is  from  the  Venus  of  the  ancients. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  regular  examination  of 
the  tragedy  before  us,  in  vvhich  I  fnall  treat  feparately 
of  the  Fable,  the  Moral,  the  Charaders,  the  Senti- 
ments, and  the  Diflion.     And  firfl  of  the 

Fable;  which  I  take  to  be  the  rnofl  fimple  ima- 
ginable i  and  to  ufe  the  words  of  an  eminent  author, 
«  One,  regular,  and  uniform,  not  charged  with  a 
«  multiplicity  of  incidents,  and  yet  aftording  leveral 

*  revolutions  of  fortune  j  by  v/hich  the  pafTions  may 
«  be  excited,  varied,  and  driven  to  their  full  tumult 

*  of  emotion.' Nor  is  the  adion  of  this  tragedy 

lefs  great  than  uniform.  The  fpring  of  all  is  the  love 
of  Tom  Thumb  for  Huncamunca;  v/hich  caufed  the 
quarrel  between  their  majefties  in  the  firft  ait;  the 
pafTion  of  Lord  Grizzle  in  the  fecond  j  the  rebellion, 
fall  of  Lord  Grizzle,  and  Glumdalca,  devouring  of 
Tom  Thumb  by  the  Cow,  and  that  bloody  cataltro- 
phe,  in  the  third. 

Nor  is  the  Moral  of  this  excellent  tragedy  lefs  noble 
than  the  fable 3  it  teaches  thcfe  two  iiiilruflive  lelfons. 
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viz.  That  human  happinefs  is  exceeding  tranfient  j 
and,  that  death  is  the  certain  end  of  all  men  :  the  for- 
mer whereof  is  Inculcated  by  the  fatal  end  of  Tom 
Thumbs  the  latter,  bythatofall  the  other  perfonages. 

The  Charaflers  are,  I  think,  fufiiciently  defcribed 
in  the  Dramatis  Perfonse  ;  and  I  believe  we  jfhall  find 
few  plays,  where  greater  care  is  taken  to  maintain 
them  throughout,  and  to  preferve  in  every  fpeech 
that  chara<5teriftical  mark  which  diftinguirhes  them 
from  each  other.     '  But,  (fays  Mr.  D^ )  how 

*  v/ell  doth  the  charader  of  Tom  Thumb,  whom 
'  we  mud  call  the  hero  of  this  tragedy,  if  it  hath  any 
'  hero,  agree  with  the  precepts  of  ilriftode,  who  de- 

*  fineth  "  Tragedy  to  be  the  imitation  of  a  fhort,  buc 
*'  perfedl  a6lion,  containing  a  juft  greatnefs  in  itfelf,'* 
«  &:c.     What  greatnefs  can  be  in  a  fellow,  whom 

*  hiitory  relateth   to   have   been   no  higher  than   a 

*  fpan  ?'  This  gentleman  feemeth  to  think,  with 
Serjeant  Kite,  that  the  greatnefs  of  a  man's  foul  is  in 
proportion  to  that  of  his  body  ;  the  contrary  of  which 
is  affirmed  by  our  Englifn  phyfiognominical  writers. 
Befides,  if  I  underftand  Ariftotle  right,  he  fpeaketh 
only  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  aflion,  and  not  of  the 
perion. 

As  for  the  Sentiments  and  the  Diilion,  which 
now  only  remain  to  be  fpoken  to  j  I  thought  I 
could  afford  them  no  ftronger  juftification,  than  by 
producing  parallel  paffagcs  out  of  the  bed  of  our 
Englilh  writers.  Whether  this  famenefs  of  thought 
and  expreflion,  which  I  have  quoted  from  them,  pro- 
ceeded from  an  agreement  in  their  way  of  thinking, 
or  whether  they  have  borrowed  from  our  Author, 
I  leave  the  reader  to  determine.  1  (liali  adventure  to 
affirm  this  of  the  Sentiments  of  our  Author ;  that 
they  are  generally  the  mod  fanJliar  v\hich  1  have 
ever  met  with,  and  at  the  fame  time  delivered  with 
the  higheft  dignity  of  phrafe  i  which  brings  me  to 
G  g  4  fpeak 
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fpeak  of  Ills  Diclion. Here  1  fhall  only  beg  one 

poiluhuum,  viz.  Thar  the  greateft  perfeflion  of  the 
language  of  a  tragedy  is,  rhat  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
flood  ;  which  granted  (  ts  I  think  it  miift  be)  it  will 
neceflarily  follow,  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  this 
is  by  being  too  high  or  too  low  for  the  unrierftand- 
ing,  which  will  comprehend  every  thing  within  its 
reach.  T'uife  two  extremities  of  ftyle  Mr.  Dryden 
illuftrates  bv  the  familiar  image  of  two  inns,  which 
I  iLal.  term  the  aerial  and  the  fabterreftrial. 

H  race  goes  farther,  and  fheweth  when  it  is  pro- 
per to  call  at  one  of  thefe  inns,  and  when  at  the 
other  : 

Telephns  &  Peleus,  cum  pauper  Sr  exul  uterque, 
Projicit  ampullas  &  fefquipedalia  verba. 

That  he  approveth  of  the  fefquipedalia  verba,  is 
plain  ;  for  had  not  Telephus  and  Peleus  ufed  this 
fort  of  Diflion  in  profpeiity,  they  could  not  have 
dropt  it  in  adverfity.  The  aerial  inn,  therefore  (fays 
Horace),  is  proper  only  to  be  frequented  by  princes 
and  other  great  men,  in  the  higheil  affluence  of  for- 
tune ;  the  fubterreftrial  is  appointed  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  poorer  fort  of  people  only,  whom 
Horace  advifes, 

dolere  fermone  pedeflri. 

The  true  meaning  of  both  which  citations  is,  that 
bombafl-  is  the  proper  language  for  joy,  and  doggrel 
for  grief  J  the  latter  of  which  is  literally  implied  in 
the'fermo  pedeftris,  as  the  former  is  in  the  fefquipe- 
dalia verba. 

Cicero  recommendeth  the  former  of  thefe<  "  Quid 
"  ell  tarn  furiofum  vel  tragicum  quam  verboruni 
'f  fonitus  inanis,  nulla  fubjecta  fententia  neque  fci- 
*^  entia."     What  can  be  fo  proper  for  tragedy  as  a 

fet 
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fet  of  big  founding  words,  fo  contrived  together  as 
to  convey  no  meaning?  which  I  fhall  one  day  or 
other  prove  to  be  the  fublime  of  Longinus.  Ovid 
declareth  abfolutely  for  the  latter  inn  : 

Omne  genus  fcripti  gravitate  tragcedia  vincic. 

Tragedy  hath,  of  all  writings,  the  greateft  (hare  in 
the  Bathos  i  which  is  the  profound  of  Scriblerus. 

I  fnall  not  prefume  to  determine  which  of  thefe 

two  ftyles  be  properer  for  tragedy. It  fufficeth, 

that  our  Author  excelleth   in    both.     He    is  very 
rarely  within  fight  through  the  whole  play,  either 
rifing  higher  than  the  eye  of  your  underftanding  can 
foar,  or  finking  lower  than  it  careth  to  ftoop.     But 
here  it  may,  perhaps,  be  obferved,  that  I  have  given 
more  frequent  inllances  of  authors  who  have  imi- 
tated  him    in    the   fublime,    than  in  the  contrary. 
To  which  I  anfvver,  firft,  Bombaft  being  properly 
a  redundancy  of  genius,  inftances  of  this  nature  oc- 
cur in  poets,  whofe  names  do  more  honour  to  our 
Author,  than  the  writers  in  the  doggrel,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  cool,  calm,  weighty  way  of  thinking. 
Inftances  whereof  are  moft  frequently  to  be  found  in 
authors  of  a  lower  clafs.    Secondly,  That  the  works 
of  fuch  authors  are  difficultly  found  at  all.     Thirdly, 
That  it  is  a  very  hard  tafk  to  read  them,  in  order  to 
extract  thefe  flowers  from  them.     And  laftly,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  tranfplant  them  at  all  -,  they  being 
]ike  fome  flowers  of  a  very  nice  nature,  which  will 
flourilh  in  no  foil  but  their  own  :  for  it  is  eafy  to 
tranlcnbe  a  thought,  but  not  the  want  of  one.  The 
Haul  of  Esslx,   for  infl:ance,  is  a  little  garden  of 
choice  rarities,  whence  you  can  fcarce  tranfplant  one 
line  io  as  to  preferve  its  original  beauty.    This  mud 
account  to  the  reader  for  his  mifling  the  names  of 
feveral  of  his  acquaintance,  which  he  had  certainly 
found  here,  had  I  ever  read  their  works  j  for  which, 
7  it" 
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if  I  have  not  a  juft  efteem,  }  can  at  lead  fay  wltli 
Cicero,  "  Qi^iJe  non  contemno,  quippe  qii32  nun- 
"  quani  legerim."  Plowever,  that  the  reader  may 
meet  with  due  fafLsfaftion  in  this  point,  1  have  a 
younir  commentator  from  the  univerfuy,  who  is 
reading  over  all  the  modern  tragedies,  at  five  fhil- 
lings  a  dozen,  and  colle(5ling  all  that  they  have  dole 
from  our  Author,  which  fiiall  fhortly  be  added  as  an 
appendix  to  this  work. 


Dramatis  Perfonx. 

M   E   N. 

King  Arthur,    a  pafiionacel 

lore    of  king,    hufband    to 

Q^iieen  Dollallollaj  of  whom 

he   ftands  a  little   in  fear  j  y  Mr.  Mullart. 

father      to      Huncamunca^ 

whom   he  is  very  fond  of i 

and  in  love  with  Glumdalca, 
Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  a^ 

little  hero  with  a  great  foul, 

fomethincr    violent    in    his  I  xr  -i- 

temper,  wliich  is  a  little  abat-  .>  ^^""^  V^rhuyck. 

ed   by  his  love  for  Hunca-  j 

munca,  J 

Ghost   of  GafTer  Thumb,  a7  **     -r 

whimfical  fort  of  Ghoil,       I  ^^^^'  ^''^^' 
Lord     Grizzle,     extremely^ 

zealous  for  the  liberty  of  the  j 

fubjedl,  verycholerick  in  his  >  Mr.  Jones. 

temper,   and    in  love   with  I 

Huncamunca,  J 

Mermn,  a  conjurer,    and  in  1 

fome   fort   father    to  Tom  r  Mr.  Halla.m. 

Thumb,  J 

Noodle,^  Courtiers  in  place,  ] 
Doodle,  5    and  confequently  '  Mr.  Reynolds. 

of  that  party  that  is  upper-  \  Mr.  Wathan. 

mod,  J 

FooDLE,  a  courtier  that  is  out  ] 

of  place,  and  confequently  i  y^.r      « 

r  K  u      •        J  Mr.  Ay  RES, 

or  that  party  that  is  under- 

moft,  I 

Bailiff,  and  7  of  the  party  of)  Mr.  Peterson, 

Follower,     3    the  plaintiff,    \  Mr.  Hicks. 

Parson,    of  the   fide  of  the ;  «;,     -r^rr 

,        ,  \  Mr.  Watson. 

church,  i 

WOMEN. 


W  O  M  E  N. 


Queen  DoLLALLOLLA,  wifetoi 
King  Arthur,  and  mother  to 
Huncainunca,  a  woman  in- 

tirely  faultier.,   faving  tlut    ^rs.  Mullart. 

Ihe  IS  a  Jittle  given  to  drink,  ; 

a  little  too  much  a  virago 

towards  her  hufband,  and  in  | 

love  with  Tom  Thumb.  J 
The   Princiss   Huncamun--) 

CA,  daughter  to  their  ma- 

jefties    King    Arthur    and 

Queen  Dollallolla,  of  a  very 

fweet,  gentle,  and  amorous  }  Mrs.  Jones, 

difpofition,  equally  in  love 

with  Lord  Grizzle  and  Tom 

Thumb,  and  defirous  to  be 

married  to  them  both,  J 
Gli'Mdalca,  of  the   Giants, 

a  captive  Queen,  beloved  by 

the  King,  but  in  love  with 

Tom  Thumb, 

_  (Maids  of  ho- 7 -vt^ ^^ 

Cleora,        j  .     .        f  Noodle. 

■Tyr  s    nour,  m   love  }  y. 

Mustacha,  )       J  j^'  j  Doodle. 


Mrs.  Dove. 


Courtiers,  Guards,  Rebels,  Drums,  Trumpets^ 
Thunder,  and  Lightning. 


SCENE,     The  Conri  of  King  Arthur,  and  a 
Plain  thereabouts. 
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ACT     L      SCENE     I. 


SCENE,    the    Palace. 

DOODLE,     NOODLE. 

Doodle. 

URE  fuch  a  *  day  as  this  was  never  kt:\  \ 
The  fun  himfelf,  on  this  aufpicious  day. 
Shines  like  a  beau  in  a  new  birth-day  fuit: 
This  down  the  Teams  embroider'd,  that  the  beams. 
All  nature  wears  one  univerfal  grin. 

NooD. 


'  Corneille  recommends  fome 

very  remarkable  day  wherein  to 

fi>:  i\\z  aaion  of  a  tragedy.  This 

the  beft  of  our  tragical  writers 

have  underftood  to  mean  a  day 

remarkable  for  the  ferenity  of 

the  fey,  or  what  we  generally 

call   a  fine    fummer's   day :  fo 

that,  according  to  this  their  ex- 
po!': tion,   the  iame  months  are 

The  morning  dawns  with  an  unwonted  crlmfon. 

The  flowers  all  odorous  feem,  the  garden  birds 

Sing  louder,  and  the  laughing  fun  afcends 

The  gaudy  earth  with  an  unufaal  brightnefs. 

All  nature  fmiles.  C/es.  Borg 

Mafinilia  in  the  new  Sophonlfba  is  alfo  a  favourite  of  the  fun  ; 


proper  for  tragedy  which  are 
proper  for  paftoral.  Moil  of 
our  celebrated  Englifli  trage- 
dies, as  Cato,  Marianine,  Ta- 
merlane, &c.  begin  with  their 
obfervations  on  the  morning. 
Lee  feems  to  have  come  the 
neareH  to  this  beautiful  defcrip- 
tlon  of  our  author's  : 


The  fun  too  feems, 
As  confcious  of  my  joy,  with  broader  eye 
To  look  abroad  the  world,  and  all  things  fmile 
Like  .  ophonifoa. 


Meranon, 
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NooD.   This  day,  O  Mr.  Doodle,  is  a  day 

Indeed! A  day,  *  we  never  law  before. 

The  mighty  '  Thomas  Thumb  vidorioiis  comes  j 
Millions  of  giants  crowd  his  chariot  wheels, 
*  Giants  !  to  whom  the  giants  in  Guildhall 

Are 


Memnon,  in  the  Perfian  Frin-     objects  which  would  prophane 

cefs,    makes    the    fun   decline     his  brightnefs. 

lijing,  that  he  may  not  peep  on 

•■■         '     '  The  morning  rifes  flow, 
And  all  tliofe  ruddy  ftreaks  that  us'd  to  paint 
The  day's  approach  are  lofl:  in  clouds,  as  if 
The  horrors  of  the  night  had  fent  'em  back, 
To  warn  the  fun  iie  fhould  not  leave  the  fea. 
To  peep,  &c. 

■^  This    line  is  highly    con-     been   copied    by   almoft   every 
formable  to  the  beautiful  fim-     modern, 
plicity  of  the  ancients.     It  hath 

Not  to  be  is  not  to  be  in  woe.  State  of  Innocence. 

Love  is  not  fin  but  where  'tis  fmful  love.  Don  Sebastian. 
Nature  is  nature,   Lslius.  Sophonisea. 

Men  are  but  men,  we  did  not  make  ourielves.     Revenge. 
3  Dr.   B y  reads;    The     been  the  fame  perfon  whom  the 


r^ighty  Tali-maft  Thumb.  Mr. 

D s  ;  The  mighty  Thum'j- 

ingThumb.  Mr.T d  reads  ; 

Tliundering.  I  think  Thomns 
more  agreeable  to  the  great 
fimplicity  fo  apparent  in  our 
author. 

*  That  learned  hiftorian  Mr. 

S n,  in  the  third  number  of 

hi!;  criticifmon  our  author,  takes 
great  pains  to  explode  this  paf- 
fage.  "  It  is,  fays  he,  difficult 
to  guefs  what  giants  are  here 
meant,  unlefs  the  giant  Defpair 
in  the  Pilgrim's  Progref3,or  the 
giant  Grcatnefs  in  the  Royal 
Villain  ;  for  1  have  heard  of  no 


Greeks  called  Hercules ;  and 
that  by  thefe  giants  are  to  be 
underftood  the  Centaurs  flain  by 
that  hero.  AnotherTom  Thumb 
he  contends  to  have  been  no 
other  than  the  Hermes  Trifme- 
giftus  of  the  ancients.  The  third 
Tom  Thumb  he  places  under 
the  reign  of  king  Arthur  ;  to 
which  third  Tom  Thumb,  fays 
he,  the  actions  of  the  other  two 
were  attributed.  Now,  tho'  I 
know  that  this  opinion  is  fup- 
ported  by  an  affertion  of  Julius 
Lipfius,  •<  Thomam  ilium 
Thumbum  non  alium  quam 
Herculem  fuiffe  fatis  conftat," 


other  fortofgiantsin  the  reign  of  yetfhall  I  venture  to  oppofe  one 

k'ng  Arthur."  PetrusBurmanus  line  of  Mr.  Midwinter  againll 

makes  three  Tom  Thumbs,  one  tiiem  all, 
whereof  he    fuppofes    to  have 

In  Arthur's  court  Tom  Thumb  did  live, 

*'  But 
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Are  infant  dwarfs.    They  frown,  and  foann,  and  roar. 
While  Thumb,  regardlefs  of  their  noife,  rides  on. 
So  forne  cock-fparrow  in  a  farmer's  yard, 
Hops  at  the  head  of  an  huge  flock  of  turkeys. 
DocD.    When  goody  Thumb  firfl  brought  this 
Thomas  forth. 
The  Genius  of  our  land  triumphant  reign'd  ; 
Then,  then,  O  Arthur  !    did  thy  Genius  reign. 

NooD.  They  teJl  me  it  is  ^  whi'fper'd  in  the  books 
Of  all  our  fages,  that  this  mighty  hero. 
By  Merlin's  art  begot,  hath  not  a  bone 
Within  his  fl^in,  but  is  a  lump  of  griftle. 

DooD.   Then  'tis  a  griftle  of  no  mortal  kind  j 
Some  God,  my  Noodle,  ftept  into  the  place 
Of  Gaffer  Thumb,  and  more  than  ^  half  begot 
This  mighty  Tom. 

*'  But  then  favs  Dr.  B  — -y,  if    ever  heard  of."    Spencer,  in  his 
we  place  Tom  Thumb  in  the     Fairy    Queen,    is'  of  another 
court  of  king  Arthur,  it  will  be     opinion,  where,  defcribing  Al- 
proper  to  place  that  court  out     b'ion,  he  fays, 
of  Britain,  where  no  giants  were 

Far  within,  a  favage  nation  dwelt 


Of  hideous  giants. 
And  in  the  fame  canto. 

Then  Eifnr,  with  two  brethren  giants  had, 

The  one  of  which  had  two  heads  

The  other  three. 
Rifum  teneatis,  amici. 

'    "    To  whifper  in   books,     what  '  whifp'ring  lilce  winds' is 

fays  Mr.  D s,  is  arrant  non-     in  Aurengzebe,  or  like  thunder 

fenfe."  I  am  afraid  this  learned  in  another  author,  he  would 
man  does  not  fufficiently  under-  have  underflood  this.  Emme- 
[land  the  extenfive  mt-aning  of  line  in  Dryden  fees  a  voice, 
the  word  Whifper.  U  he  had  but  fhe  was  bom  blind,  which 
■ightly  underftoodwhatis  meant  is  an  excufe  Panthea  cannot 
3y  the  '  fenfes  whifp'ring  the  plead  in  Cyrus,  who  hears  a 
"oul,'  in  the  Perfian  Princefs,  or     fight. 

■ 1"—  Your  defcription  will  furpafs 

AH  fidion,  painting,  or  dumb  (hew  of  horror, 
That  ever  ears  yet  heard,  or  eyes  beheld. 

Vhen  Mr.  D s  underftands  thefe,  he  will  underftand  whifper- 

ng  in  books. 

*  — Some  ruffian  ftept  into  his  father's  place. 
And  more  than  half  begot  him.  Mary  Q^  of  Scots. 

3  NooD. 
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NooD.   ^  Sure  he  was  fent  exprefs 

F'om  Hcav'n  to  bs  the  piilar  of  our  ftate. 

Tho'  fniall  his  body  be,  fo  very  fmall 

A  chairman's  leg  is  more  than  twice  as  large. 

Yet  is  his  loul  like  any  mountain  big, 

And  as  a  mountain  once  brout^nt  forrh  a  moufe, 

*  So  dvjth  this  moufe  contain  a  mighty  mountain. 

DouD.   Mountain  indeed  !'  So  tt-rnble  his  name, 
'  The  giant  nurfes  frighten  children  wi'h  it. 
And  cry  Tom  Thumb  is  cOiXie,  and  if  you  are 
Naui^hty,   will  furely  tike  the  child  away. 

N  OD.    But   hark  1  '    thefe   trumpets    fpeak    the 
king's  approach. 

DooD.  He  comes  mofl  luckily  for  my  prtinon. 

\_h'louriJh, 

'  -    For  Ulnmar  feems  fent  expref':  from  TIcaven, 
To  civiljz-^  this  rugged  Indian  clime 

Liberty  Asserted,. 

'  "  Onnc  mnjus  con'inet  in     pofe  he  w  u'.J  hive  cavilled  at 
fe  minus,  fed  minus  non  in   fe     thefe  beautiful  lines  in  the  earl 
majus    continere    pot^'ft,"    fays     of  £  flex  ; 
Scaliger  in  Tliumbo. -I  fup- 

., Thy  moll  invpterite  foul. 

That  looks  through  the  foul  prifon  of  thy  body. 
And.  at  thofe  of  Drycien, 

The  palace  is  without  too  well  defign'd  ; 
Conduft  me  in,  for  J  will  view  thy  mind.      Aurengzebe. 
^  Mr.  Banks  hath  copied  this  almoft  verbatim. 
It  was  enough  to  fay,  here's  Eflex  come. 
And  nurfes  itill'd  their  children  with  the  fright. 

E.  OF  Essex. 
'  The  trumpet  in   a  tragedy     Banks,  in  one  of  his  plays,  call 
is  generally  as  much  as  to  fay     it  the  trumpet's  formal  found. 
Enter  king,  which  makes  Mr. 


SCENE 
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SCENE    il. 

KING,    QUEEN,    GRIZZLE,    NOODLE, 
DOODLE,    FOODLE. 

King.  *  Let  nothing  but  s  face  of  joy  appear; 
The  man  who  frowns  this  day  fliall  lofe  his  head. 
That  he  may  have  no  face  to  frown  withal. 

Smile  Dollallolla Ha  !  what  wrinkled  forrow, 

^  Hangs,  fits,  liesj  frowns  upon  thy  knitted  brow  ? 
Whence  flow  thofe  tears  faft  down  thy  blubber'd 

cheeks. 
Like  a  fwolti  gutter,  gufhirig  through  the  ftreets  ? 
Queen.    '^  Excefs  of  joy,    my  lord,  I've  hdard 
folks  fay. 
Gives  tears  as  certain  as  excefs  of  grief. 

King.  If  it  be  fo,  let  all  men  cry  for  joy, 
^  'Till  my  whole  court  be  drowned  with  their  tears; 

Nay, 

^  Phraortes  in   the  Captives  feems  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  king  Arthur. 

Proclaim  a  fedival  for  feven  days  fpace. 

Let  the  court  fhine  in  all  its  pomp  and  lufcrej; 

Let  all  our  ftreets  refound  with  fnouts  of  joy  ; 

Let  mufick's  care-difpelling  voice  be  heard; 

The  fumptuous  banquet,  and  the  flowing  goblet 

Shall  warm  the  cheek,  and  fill  the  heart  with  gladnefs, 

Aftarbe  fhall  fxt  miftrefs  of  the  feaft. 
^  Repentance  frowns  on  thy  contradled  brow.    Sopbonisba. 

Hung  oh  his  clouded  brow,  I  niark'd  defpair.  Ibid. 

. A  fiillen  glcdm 

Scowls  on  his  brow.  Busiris, 

'^  Plato  is  of  this  opinion,  and  (6  is  Mr.  Banks  ; 

Behold  thefe  tears  fprung  from  freln  pain  and  joy. 

E,  ov  Essex. 
5  Thefe  floods  are  very  frequent  in  the  tragick  aufhors. 

Near  to  fome  mnrmuring  brook  I'll  lay  me  down, 

Whofe  waters,  if  they  fhould  too  fhailow  flow. 

My  tears  Ihall  fwell  them  up  till  I  will  drown. 

Lee's  Sophonissa, 

Vol.  L  H  h  Pounn  ■- 
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Nay,  till  they  overflow  my  utmoft  land, 
And  leave  me  nothing  but  the  fea  to  rule. 

DooD.  My  liege,  I  a  petition  have  here  got. 

KiNO.  Petition  me  no  petitions,  Sir,  to-days 
Let  other  hours  be  fet  apart  for  bufinefs. 
To-day  it  is  our  plealure  to  be  *^  drunk. 
And  this  our  queen  fhall  be  as  drunk  as  we. 

Pouring  forth  tears  at  fuch  a  lavifh  rate, 

That  were  the  world  on  fire  they  might  have  drown'd 

The  wrath  of  Heav'n,  and  quench'd  the  mighty  ruin. 

MiTHRIDATES. 

One  author  changes  the  waters  of  grief  to  thofe  of  joy. 

Thofe  tears,  that  fprung  from  tides  of  grief. 

Are  now  augmented  to  a  fiood  of  joy.     Cyrus  the  Great. 

Another 

Turns  all  the  flreanis  of  heat,  and  makes  them  flow 

In  pity's  channel.  Royal  Villain* 

One  drowns  himfclf, 

— — Pity  like  a  torrent  pours  me  down. 

Now  I  am  drowning  all  within  a  deluge.  Anna  Bullen. 

Cyrus  drowns  the  whole  world. 
Our  fwelling  grief 

Shall  melt  into  a  deluge,  and  the  world 
Shall  drown  in  tears,  Cyrus  the  Great. 

*^    An   expreflion  vaftly    be-     mouth  of  Mithridates  lefs  pro- 
neath   the  dignity  of  tragedy,     perly   ufed,  and    applied    to  a 

fays   Mr.  D s,  yet  we  find     more  terrible  idea; 

the  word  he   cavils  at  in   the 

I  would  be  drunk  with  death.  Mithridates, 

The  author  of  the  new  Sopho-     fyllable,    and    ufes     it    pretty 
uilba  taketh  hold  of  this  mono-     much  to  the  fame  purpofc  : 

The  Carthaginian  fword  with  Roman  blood 
Was  drunk. 

I  would    afk   Mr.  D— — s,   which   gives  him  the  befi:  idea,  a 

drunken  king,  or  a  drunken  fword  ? 

Mr.  Tate  drefTes  up  king  Arthur's  refolution  in  heroick  ; 

Merry,  my  lord,  o'th' captain's  humour  right, 

I  am  refoiv'd  to  be  dead  drunk  to-night. 

Lee  alfo  ufes  this  charming  word  ; 

Love's  the  .runkennefs  of  the  mind,  Gloriana,/ 

a  QuEEif* 
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QuELN.   (Tho'  I  already  '  half  Teas  over  am) 
If  the  capacious  goblet  overflow 

With  arrack-punch 'fore  George  !  I'll  fee  it  out  5 

Of  rum  and  brandy  I'll  not  tafte  a  drop. 

King.  Tho'  rack,  in  punch,  eight  fliiilings  be  a 
quart. 
And  rum  and  brandy  be  no  more  than  fix. 
Rather  than  quarrel  you  fhall  have  your  will. 

\_Trumpefs, 
But,  ha  !  the  warrior  comes  ;  the  great  Tom  Thumb, 
The  litile  hero,   giant-kiilmg  boy, 
Prelerver  of  my  kingdom^  is  arrived. 

SCENE      III. 

TOM  THUMB  to  them  with  officers^  pifoners^ 
and  attendants. 

King.    *  Oh  !  welcome  moftj   mofl  welcome  to 
my  arms. 
What  gratitude  can  thank  away  the  debt 
if  our  valour  lays  upon  me  ? 

Queen. — -^ 'Oh!  ye  gods  !      [Jftde, 

Thumb.  When  I'm  not  thank'd  at  aiJ,  I'm  thank'd 
enough. 
*  I've  done  my  duty^  and  I've  done  no  more. 
Queen.  Was  ever  fuch  a  godlike  creature  feen  ! 

iAfide, 
King.  Thy  rnodefly's  a  ^  candle  to  thy  merit, 

k 

'  Dryden  hath  borrowed  this,  and  applied  it  improperly  ; 
I'm  half  feas  o'er  in  death.  Cleom. 

*  This  figure  is  in  great  ufe  among  the  tragedians ; 

'Tis  therefore,  therefore  tis.  Victim. 

I  long,  repent,  repent  and  long  again.  BusiRis. 

*  A  tragical  exclamation. 

*  This  line  is  copied  verbatim  in  the  Captives. 

^  V/e   find  a  candleftick  for    this  candle  in   two  celebrated 
authors : 

Hh  2  —Each 
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It  fliines  itfelf,  and  fliews  thy  merit  too. 

But  fay,  my  boy,  where  didil  thou  leave  the  giants? 

Thumb.  My  liege,  without  the  caftle  gates  they 
Itand, 
The  callle-gates  too  low  for  their  admittance. 

King.  What  look  they  like? 

Thumb.   Like  nothing  but  themfclvcs. 

Queen.  ^  And  fure  thou  art  like  nothing  but  thy- 
felf.  \_4fide. 

King.  Enough  !   the  vaft  idea  fills  my  foul. 
I  fee  ihem,  yes,  I  fee  them  now  before  me  i 
The  monfcrous,  ugly,  barb'rous  fons  of  whores. 
But  ha  1   what  form  majeftic  fbrikes  our  eyes  ? 
*  So  perfect,  that  it  feenis  to  have  been  drawn 
By  all  the  gods  in  council  :  fo  fair  flie  is, 
That  furely  at  her  birth  the  council  paus'd. 
And  then  at  lengtii  cry'd  out.  This  is  a  woman  ! 

Thumb.  Then  were  the  gods  miftaken — fhe  is  not 
A  woman,  but  a  giantefs v/hom  we. 


Each  ftar  withdi 


ws 


His  golden  head,  and  burns  within  the  focket.  N:  ro. 

A  foul  grown  old  and  funk  into  the  focket.      Sebastian. 
■^  This  fimile   occurs  very  frequently  among  the  dramatick 
writers  of  both  kinds. 

*  My.  Lee  hath  ftolen  this  thought  from  our  author ; 

This  perfeft  face,  drawn  by  the  gods  in  council. 

Which  they  were  long  a  making.  Lug.  Jun.  Brut, 

At  his  birth  the  heavenly  council  paus'd, 

And  then  at  iaft  cry'd  out.  This  is  a  man  ! 

Df yden  hath  improved  this  hint  to  the  utmoft  perfeclion : 

So  perfect  that  the  very  gods,  who  form'd  you,  wonderM 

At  their  own  Ikili,  and  cry'd,  A  lucky  hit 

Has  mended  our  defign  !   Their  envy  hind'red. 

Or  you  had  been  immortal,  and  a  pattern, 

When  Heaven  would  work  for  ofrentation  fake, 

To  copy  out  again.  All  for  Lov^-. 

Banks  prefers  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  to  that  of  the  gods ; 
A  pattern  for  the  gods  to  make  a  man  by. 
Or  Michael  Angela  to  form  a  ftatue, 

"With 
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*  V/Ith  much  ado,  have  made  a  fliift  to  hawl 
Within  the  town  ;  ^  for  fiie  is  by  a  foot 
Shorter  than  all  her  fubjecl  giants  were. 

Glum.  We  yeflierday  were  both  a  queen  and  wife. 
One  hundred  thoufand  giants  own'd  our  fway. 
Twenty  whereof  were  married  to  ourfelf. 

Q^rtEN.  Oh!  happy  flate  of  giantifm where 

hufbands 
Like  mufhrooms  grow,  whilft  haplefs  we  are  forc'd 
To  be  content,  nay,  happy  thought  with  one. 

Glum.  But  then  to  lofe  them  all  in  one  black  day. 
That  the  fame  fun,  which  rifing,  faw  me  wife 
To  twenty  giants,  fetting,  Ihouid  behold 

Me  widow'd  of  them  all. ^  My  worn-out  heart. 

That  fhip,  leaks  fafr,  and  the  great  heavy  lading. 
My  foul,  will  quickly  (ink. 

Queen.   Madam,  believe 

I  view  your  forrows  with  a  woman's  eye  ; 

But  learn  to  bear  them  with  what  ftrength  you  may. 

To-morrow  we  will  have  our  grenadiers 

Drawn  out  before  you,  and  you  then  (hall  choofe 

What  hufbands  you  think  fit. 

Glum.  ^  Madam,  I  am 

Your  moft  obedient,  and  moft  humble  fervant. 

5  It  is  impoffible,  fays  Mr.  W ,  fufficiently  to  admire  this 

natural  eafy  line. 

^  This  tragedy,  which  in  moft  head  than  their  followers  the 

points  refembles  the  ancients,  contrary   of  which  is  obferv'd 

diixers  from  them  in  this,  that  it  by  our  author.     In  fliort,  to  ex- 

afiigns  the  fame  honour  to  low-  ceed   on   either  fide,  is  equally 

neis  of  llature,  which  they  did  admirable;  and  a  man  of  three 

to  height.   The  goes  and  heroes  foot,   is  as  wonderful  a  fight  as 

in  Koiner  and  Virgil,  are  coiiti-  a  mine  of  nine, 
nually  defcribed  higher  by  the 

'   My  blood  leaks  faft,  and  the  great  heavy  lading 

My  foul  will  quickly  fink.  Mithrid.  , 

My  foul  Is  like  a  Ihip.  Injur'd  Love. 

*  This  well-bred  line  feems  to  be  copied  in  the  Perfian  Princefs  ; 
To  be  your  humbleft,  and  moft  faithful  flave- 

H  h  3  King. 
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King.  Think,  mighty  princefs,  think  this  court 
your  own. 
Nor  think  the  landlord  me,  this  houfe  my  inn  i 
Call  for  whate'er  you  will  you'll  nothing  pay, 
'  I  feci  a  fudden  pain  within  my  breafl, 
Nor  know  I  whether  it  arife  my  love 
Or  only  the  wind-cholick.     Time  mufi:  fhew. 
Oh  Thumb  !  what  do  we  to  thy  valour  owe  ? 
All-c  fome  reward,  great  as  we   can  beflow. 

Thumb.  '  I  aflc  not  kingdoms,  1  can  conquer  thofe^ 
I  afl'!  not  money,  money  I've  enough  j 
For  what  I've  done,  and  what  I  mean  to  do. 
For  giants  flain,  and  giants  yet  unborn. 

Which  I  will  flay if  this  be  cail'd  a  debt, 

I'ake  my  receipt  in  full 1  afk  but  this, 

*  To  fun  m.yfelf  in  Huncamunca's  eyes. 

King.  Prodio-ious  bold  reaueft.  i  X  /fri 

Queen. ^'  Be  ftill,  my  foul.  S  ^^ 

Thumb.  "^  My  heart  is  at  the  threfliold  of  your 
m.outh, 

And 

'  This   doubt  of  the  king,     of  feet  Is  miftaken  for  tlie  ruft- 
puts  me  in   mind  of  a  paflage     ling  of  leaves, 
in  the  Captives,  where  the  noife 

—  Methinks  I  hear 

The  found  of  feet  ; 

No  }  'twas  the  wind  that  fhook  yon  cyprefs  boughs. 

*  Mr.  Dryden  feems  to  have  had  this  pafTage  in  his  eye  in  the 
firft  page  of  Love  Triumphant. 

*  Don  Carlos  in  the  Revenge,  funs  himfelf  in  the  charms  of 
his  millrefs  ; 

While  in  the  luftre  of  her  charms  I  lay. 

3  A  tragical  phrafe  much  in  ufe. 

*  This  fpeech  hath  been  taken     it,  and  fhare  Its  beauties  among 
to  pieces  by  feveral  tragical  au-     them. 

thors,  who  feem  to  have  rifled 

My  foul  waits  at  the  portal  of  thy  breaft. 
To  ravifti  from  thy  lips  the  welcome  news.  Anna  Bullen. 
My  foul  Hands  lilVnjng  at  iny  ears.     Cyrus  the  Great. 

Love 
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And  waits  its  anfwer  there. Oh  !  do  not  frov/n, 

I've  try'd,  to  reafon's  tune  to  tune  my  foul. 
But  Jove  did  overwind  and  crack  the  firing. 
Tho'  Jove  in  thunder  had  cry'd  out,  You  Shan't, 

I  (liould  have  lov'd  her  ftill for  oh  llrange  fate. 

Then  when  I  lov'd  her  lead  I  lov'd  her  moft  ! 

King.  It  is  refolv'd the  princefs  is  your  own. 

Thumb.    '  Oh!    happy,   happy,   happy,    happy 
Thunnb  ! 

Queen.  Confider,  Sir,  reward  your  foldigr's  merit. 
But  give  not  Huncamunca  to  Tom  Thumb. 

King    Tom    Thumb  !    Odzooks,    my  wide-ex^ 
tended  realm 
Knows  not  a  name  fo  glorious  as  Tom  Thumb, 
Let  Macedonia  Alexander  boad. 
Let  Rome  her  Csefars  and  her  Scipios  Hiov/, 
Her  Meflieurs  France,  let  Holland  boaft  Mynheers, 
Ireland  her  O's,  her  Macs  let  Scotland  boaft. 
Let  England  boaft  no  other  than  Tom  Thumb. 

Queen.  Tho'  greater  yet  his  boafted  merit  was. 
He  ftiall  not  have  my  daughter,  that  is  pos*. 

King.  Ha!  fayft  thou,  DoilalloUa  ! 

Q^EEN. I  fay  he  fl:ian't. 

King.  ^  Then  by  our  royal  felf  we  fwear  you  lie. 

Queen.  '  Who  but  a  dog,  who  but  a  dog 

Love  to  his  tune  my  jarring  heart  would  bring. 

But  reafon  overwinds,  and  cracks  the  llring.    D.  of  Guise. 

— I  fhou'd  have  lov'd, 

Tho'  Jove  in  muttering  thunder  had  forbid  it. 

New  Sophokisba. 

And  when  it  (my  heart)  wild  refolves  to  love  no  more, 
Then  is  the  triumph  of  exce»Tive  love.  Ibidem. 

5  Mafmifla  is  one  fourth  lefs  happy  than  Tom  Thumb. 
Oh  !  happy,  happy,  happy.  Ibidem. 

*  No  by  my  felf.  Anna  Bullen. 

' ■ Who  caus'd 

This  dreadful  revolution  in  my  fate, 
IJlamar.     Who  but  a  dog,  who  but  a  dog  ? 

Liberty  Asserted. 

H  h  4  Would 
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Would  ufe  me  as  thou  doft  ?  Me,  who  have  lain 
*  Tiiefc  twenty  >ears  fo  loving  by  thy  fide  j 
But  I  will  be  reveng'd.     I'll  hang  myfelf. 
Then  tremble  all  who  did  this  match  perfuade, 
"  For  ridiog  on  a  cat  from  high  I'll  fall. 
And  li^uirt  down  royal  vengeance  on  you  all. 

Fpop.  *  Her  majelly  the  queen  is  in  a  pafTion. 

King.  *  Be  (he,  or  be  ihe  not I'll  to  the  girl 

And  pave  thy  way,  oh  Thumb Now  by  ourlelfi 

We  were  indeed  a  pretty  king  of  clouts 

To  trucklp  to  her  will. For  when  by  force 

Qr  art  the  wife  her  hufband  overreaclies, 
Give  him  the  petticoat,  and  her  the  breeches. 

Thumb.  '  Whifper  yc  winds,  that  Huncamunca's 
mine  j 
Echoes  repeat,  that  Huncamunca's  mine  ! 
The  dreadful  bus'nefs  of  rhe  war  is  o'er, 
And  beauty,  heav'njy  beauty  !  crowns  my  toils  ! 
I've  thrown  the  bloody  garment  now  afivie, 
And  hymeneal  fweets  invite  my  bride. 

So  when  fome  chimney-fweepcr  all  the  day, 
Hath  through  dark  paths  purfu'd  the  footy  vy.ay. 
At  night,  to  wafh  his  hands  and  face  he  flics. 
And  in  his  t'other  fliirt  with  his  Brickdufta  lies. 


A  bride. 


Who  twenty  years  lay  loving  by  your  fide.  Bai.ks. 

*  For  born  upon  a  cloud  from  high  I'll  fall. 
And  rain  down  royal  vengeance  on  you  all. 

Albion  Queens. 

'   An  information  very  like     ftormed   in    the    mod    violent 
this  we  have  in  che  Tragedy  bf    manner,  Cyaxares  ohferves  very 
I^pve  ;    where    Cyrus    having     calmly. 
Why  nephew  Cyrus you  are  mov'd. 

*  'Tis  in  your  choice. 

Love  me,  qr  love  me  not.  Conquest  of  Grenada. 

3  There   is   not  one  beauty     what   hath    been   borrowed   by 
in   this  charming  fpeech,  but     almoft  every  tragick  writer. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    IV. 

GRIZZLE  folus. 

*  Where  art  thou.  Grizzle  !  where  are  now  thy 
glories  ? 
Where  are  the  drums  that  waken  thee  to  honour  ? 
Greatnefs  is  a  lac'd  coat  from  Monmouth-ftreet, 
Which  fortune  lends  us  for  a  day  to  wear, 
To-morrow  puts  it  on  another's  back. 
The  fpiceful  fun  but  yefterday  furvey'd 
His  rival  high  as  Saint  Paul's  cupola; 
Now  may  he  fee  me  as  Fleet-ditch  laid  low, 

SCENE    V, 
QUEEN,   GRIZZLE, 

Queen.  ^  Teach  me  to  fcold,  prodigious-minded 
Grizzle. 
Mountain  of  treafon,  ugly  as  the  Devil, 
Teach  this  confounded  hateful  mouth  of  mine 
To  fpout  forth  words  malicious  as  thyfelf. 
Words,  which  might  lliame  all  Billingfgate  to  fpeak. 

Griz.  Far  be  it  from  my  pride  to  think  my  tongue 
Your  royal  lips  can  in  that  art  inflrud. 
Wherein  you  fo  excel.     But  m.ay  I  alk. 
Without  offence,  wherefore  my  queen  would  fcold  ? 

QuEEM.  Wherefore  ?    Oh  !   blood   and   thunder  | 
han't  you  heard 
(What  ev'ry  corner  of  the  court  refounds) 
That  little  Thumb  will  be  a  great  man  made  ? 

*  Mr.  Banks  has  (I  wiih  I  could  not  fay  too  fervilely)  imitated 
this  of  Grizzle  in  his  Earl  of  EiTex. 
Where  art  thou,  ElTex,   &c. 

s  The  Countefs  of  Nottingham  In  the  Earl  of  ElTex  Is  appa- 
rently acquainted  with  Dollallolla. 

Griz, 
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Griz.  I  heard  it,  ]  confcfs for  who,  alas  ! 

*  Can  always  (top  his  ears But  wou'd  my  teeth. 

By  grinding  knives  had  firft  been  fet  on  edge. 

Queen.  Would  I  had  Heard,   at  the  iiill  noon  of 
night. 
The  hallalloo  of  fire  in  every  ftreet ! 
Odfbobs  I  I  have  a  mind  to  hang  myfelf. 
To  think  I  fliou'd  a  grandmother  be  made 

By  fuch  a  rafcal Sure  the  king  forgets. 

When  in  a  pudding,  by  his  mother  pur. 

The  baftard,  by  a  tinker,  on  a  ftile 

Was  dropp'd. — O,  good  Lord  Grizzle  !  can  I  bear 

To  fee  him  from  a  pudding  mount  the  throne  ? 

Or  can.  Oh  can  !  my  Huncamunca  bear 

To  take  a  pudding's  offspring  to  her  arms  ? 

Griz.    Oh  horror  !    horror  1    horror  !  ceafe,  my 
queen, 
'  Thy  voice,  like  twenty  fcreech-owls,  wracks  my 
brain. 

Queen.  Then  roufe  thy  fpirit — we  may  yet  prevent 
This  hated  match. 

Griz.   We  will ';    not  fate  itfelf. 

Should   it   confpire   with   Thomas   Thumb,  fhould 

caufe  it. 
I'll  fwim  through  feas  j  I'll  ride  upon  the  clouds  j 
I'll  dig  the  earth;  I'll  blow  out  ev'ry  fire; 
I'll  rave;  I'll  rant;  I'll  rife;  I'll  ru(h  ;  I'll  roar 
Fierce  as  the  man  whom  °  fmiiing  dolphins  bore 
From  the  profaick  to  poetick  ihore. 

I'll 


■} 


*  Grizzle  was  not  probably  poffefled  of  that  glcw  of  which 
Mr.  Banks  fpeaks  in  his  Cyrus. 

I'll  glew  my  ears  to  ev'ry  word. 

'  Screech-owls,   dark  ravens  and  amphibious  monflers. 
Are  fcreaming  in  that  voice.  Mary  Q^  of  Scots. 

•  The  reader  may  fee  all  the  beauties  of  this  fpeech  in  a  late 
Ode,  called  the  Naval  Lyrick. 

"  This  epithet  to  a  dolphin     idea  as  were  to  be  wifhed  ;  a 
doth  not  give  one  fo  clear  an     fmiiing    iiih   feeming    a    little 

more 
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I'll  tear  the  fcoundrel  into  twenty  pieces. 

Queen.  Oh,  no  !  prevent   the  match,  but  hurt 
him  not ; 
For,  tho'  I  would  not  have  him  have  my  daughter. 
Yet  can  we  kill  the  man  that  kill'd  the  giants  ? 

Griz.  I  tell  you.  Madam,  it  was  ail  a  trick. 
He  made  the  giants  firft,  and  then  he  kill'd  them; 
As  fox-hunters  bring  foxes  to  the-  wood. 
And  then  with  hounds  they  drive  them  out  again. 

Queen,  Howl    have   you  fcen  no  giants?  Are 
there  not 
Now,  in  the  yard,  ten  thoufand  proper  giants  ? 

Griz.  '  Indeed,  I  cannot  pofitively  tell. 
But  firmly  do  believe  there  is  not  one. 

Queen.    Hence!    from  my  fight !   thou   traitor, 
hie  away ; 
By  all  my  ftars  !  thou  envieft  Tom  Thumb. 

Go,  firrah  !  go,  *  hie  away  !  hie! thou  art 

A  fetiing-dog,  be  gone. 

Griz. 

more  difficult  to.  be    imagined     property  of  reafon,  and  that  no 
than  a  flying  fifli.    Mr.  Dryden     irrational  creature  can  fmile. 
is  of  opinion,  that  fmiling  is  the 

Smiles  not  allowed  to  beafts  from  reafon  move. 

State  of  Inkocencf. 
'  Thefe  lines  are  written   in   the  fame  key  with  thofe  in  the 
Earl  of  EfTex : 

Why  fayft  thou  fo,  I  love  thee  well,  indeed 
I  do,  and  thou  fhalt  find  by  this,  'tis  true. 

Or  with  this  in  Cyrus  ; 

The  moll  heroick  mind  that  ever  was. 
And  with  above  half  of  the  modern  tragedies. 

*  Ariftotle,  in  that  excellent     art,  however  coarfe  or  even  In- 
work  of  his,  which  is  very  juftly     decent  they  may  be.   Mr.  Tate 
ftilea  his  Mafter-piece,  earneilly     is  of  the  fame  opinion, 
recommends  ufxng  the  terms  of 

Bru.  Do  not,  like  young  hawks,  fetch  a  courfe  about. 

Your  game  flies  fair. 
Era.    Do  not  fear  it. 

He  anfv/ers  you  in  your  own  hawking  phrafe. 

Injur'd  Love. 

I  think 
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Griz.   Madam,  I  go. 
Tom  Thumb   lliail    feel  the   vengeance  you  have 

rais'ri  : 
So,  when  two  dogs  are  fighting  in  the  ftreets, 
Wich  a  third  dog  one  of  the  two  dogs  meets, 
With  angry  teeth  he  bites  him  to  the  bone. 
And  this  dog  fmarts  for  what  that  dog  had  done. 

SCENE     VII. 
Q^UEEN   fola. 

And  whither  fliall  I  go  ? Alack  a  day  ! 

I  love  Tom  Thumb- but  muft  not  tell  him  fo  j 

For  what's  a  woman  when  her  virtue's  gone  ? 
A  coat  without  its  lace  j  wig  out  of  buckle  j 

A  (locking  wirh  a  hole  in't 1  can't  live 

Without  my  virtue,  or  without  Tom  Thumb, 
^  Then  let  me  weigh  them  in  two  equal  fcales. 
In  this  fcale  put  my  virtue,  that,  Tom  Thumb. 
Alas  !  Tom  Thumb  is  heavier  than  my  virtue. 
But  hold  ! — perhaps  I  may  be  left  a  widow  : 
This  match  prevented,  then  Tom  Thumb  is  mine  : 
In  that  dear  hope  I  will  forget  my  pain. 

So,  when  fome  wench  to  Tothill  Bridewell's  fent. 
With  beating  hemp  and  flogging  flie's  content. 
She  hopes  in  time  to  cafe  her  prefent  pain. 
At  lengih  is  free,  and  walks  the  ftreets  again. 

I  think  thefe  two  great  authp-  phrafe,  "  Hie  away,  hie  !"  when 
rities  are  fufticient  to  juftify  in  the  fame  line  flie  lays  fhe  is 
Dollallolla    in    the  ufe    of  the     fpeaking  to  a  fetting-dog. 

'  We  meet  with  fuch  another  pair  of  fcales  in  Dryden's  Kin? 
Arthur. 

Arthur  and  Ofwald,  and  their  diiFerent  fates. 
Are  weighing  now  within  the  fcales  of  Heaven. 

Alfo  in  Sebaftian. 

This  hour  my  lot  is  weighing  in  the  fcales. 

ACT 
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ACT     II.      SCENE     L 

SCENE,    rhe  Street, 
BAILIFF,   FOLLOWER. 

Bailiff. 

^^OME  on,  my  trufty  follower,  come  on. 
This  day  difcharge  thy  duty,  and  at  nighc 
A  double  mug  of  beer,  and  beer  flialj  glad  thee. 
Stand  here  by  me,  this  way  muft  Noodle  pais. 

Follow.  No  more,  no  more.  Oh  Bailifl'!  every 
word 

Infpires  my  foul  with  virtue — Oh  !  I  long 

To  meet  the  enemy  in  the  ftreet — and  neb  him  : 

To  lay  arrefting  hands  upon  his  back. 

And  drag  him  trembling  to  the  fpunging-houfc. 

Bail.  There,  when  I  have  him,  I  will  fpunge  upon 
him. 
'  Oh  !  glorious  thought !  by  the  fun,  moon,  and  flars, 
I  will  enjoy  it,  tho'  it  be  in  thought ! 
Yes,  yes,  my  follower,  I  will  enjoy  it. 

Follow.  Enjoy  it  then  fome  othtr  time,  for  now 
Our  prey  approaches. 

Bail.  Let  us  retire, 

SCENE    II. 

TOM  THUMB,  NOODLE,  BAILIFF, 
FOLLO\VER. 

Thumb.  Truft  me,  my  Noodle,  I  am  wondrous 
ficki 
For  though  I  love  the  gentle  Huncamunca, 

*  Mr.  Rowe  is  generally  ima-  leaft  refemblance  to  our  author 

gined  to  have  taken  fome  hints  in  his  diftion,  I  am  unwilling 

from  this  icene  in  his  character  to    imagine   he    vvoald    convie- 

cf  Bajazet ;   but  as  he,  of  all  fcend  to  copy  him  in  this  par- 

the  tragick   wnters,  bears  the  ticular. 

Yet 
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Yet  at  the  thought  of  marriage  I  grow  pale  : 
For  Oh  !  -*  but  fwear  thou'k  keep  it  ever  lecret, 
1  will  uiifuld  a  tale  will  make  thee  ftare. 

Noou*  1  fwear  by  lovely  Hunc'amunca's  charms. 

Thumb.  Then  know — ^  my  grandmamma  hath 
often  faid, 
Tom  Thumb,  beware  of  marriage. 

NooD.  Sir,  I  blufli 
To  think  a  warrior,  great  in  arms  as  you. 
Should  be  affrighted  by  his  grandmamma ; 
Can  an  old  woman's  empty  dreams  deter  . 
The  blooming  hero  from  the  virgin's  arms  ? 
Think  of  the  joy  that  will  your  foul  alarm, 
"When  in  her  fond  embraces  clafp'd  you  lie. 
While  on  her  panting  bread  diflblv'd  in  biifs, 
You  pour  out  all  Tom  Thumb  in  every  kifs. 

Thumb.  Oh  i  Noodle,  thou  haft  fir'd  my  eager 
foul  i 
Spite  of  my  grandmother  fhe  fliall  be  mine  ; 
I'll  hug,  carefs,  I'll  eat  her  up  with  love  : 
Whole  days,  and  nights,  and  years  fliall  be  too  fliort 
for  our  enjoymienr,   every  fun  fliall  rife 
*  Blufliingj  to  fee  us  in  our  bed  together, 

Nooi?. 

*  This  method  of  furprizing  and  then  baulking  it,  hath  been 
an  audience  by  raifing  their  ex-  praftis'd  with  great  fuccefs  by 
peftation  to  the  highell  pitch,     moll  of  our  tragical  authors, 

'  Almeyda  in  Sebailian  is  in  the  fame  diftrefs ; 
Sometimes  methinks  I  hear  the  groan  of  ghofls. 
Thin  hollow  founds  and  lamentable  fcreams  j 
Then  like  a  dying  echo  from  afar 
My  mother's  A'oice  that  cries,  Wed  not,  Almeyda  j 
Forewarn'd,  Almeyda,  marriage  is  thy  crime. 

♦  "  As  very  well  he  may,  if  at  any  indecent  objeft  ;  and 
'' hehath  any  modcfty  in  him,"     therefore  on  all  fuch  occafions 

fays  Mr,  D s.    The  author     he  addrefles  himfeif  to  the  fun, 

of  Bufiris  is  extremely  zealous     and  dcfircs  him  to  keep  out  of 
to  prevent  the    fun's   blufliing     the  v/ay. 

Rife  never  more,  O  fun  1  let  night  prevail, 
luernal  darknefs  clofe  the  world's  wide  fcene.       Bus  iris. 
Sun,  hide  thy  face,  and  put  the  world  in  mourning.    Ibid. 

Mr. 
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NooD.  Oh,  Sir !  this  purpofe  of  your  foul  purfue. 

Bail.  Oh,  Sir  !  I  have  an  a6Vion  againft  you. 

NooD.  At  whofe  fuit  is  it  ? 

Bail.  Ac  your  taylor's.  Sir. 
Your  taylor  put  this  warrant  in  my  hands, 
And  I  arreft  you,  Sir,  at  his  commands. 

Thumb.  Ha  !  dogs  1  Arreft  my  friend  before  my 
face  ! 
Think  you  Tom  Thum.b  will  fufFer  this  difgrace  1 
But  let  vain  cowards  threaten  by  their  word, 
Tom  Thumb  fhali  fhew  his  anger  by  his  fword. 

IKills  the  bailiff  and  his  follower » 

Bail.  Oh,  I  am  flain  ! 

FoL.  I  am   murdered  alfo. 
And  to  the  (hades,  the  difmal  fhades  below. 
My  bailiff's  faithful  follower  I  go. 

NooD.  ^  Go  then  to  hell  like  rafcals  as  you  are. 
And  give  our  fervice  to  the  bailiffs  there. 

Thumb.  Thus  perifh  all  the  bailiffs  in  the  land. 
Till  debtors  at  noon-day  fhall  walk  the  Itreets, 
And  no  one  fear  a  bailiff  or  his  writ. 

Mr.    Banks   makes   the  fun     and  therefore  not  likely  to  be 
perform  the  office  of  Hymen  {     difgufted  at  fuch  a  fight ; 

The  fun  fets  forth  like  a  gay  brideman  with  you. 

Mary  Q^  of  Scots. 
5  Neurmahal  fends  the  fame  meflage  to  heaven  j 
For  I  would  have  you,  when  you  upwards  move. 
Speak  kindly  of  us  to  our  friends  above.       Aurengzebe. 

We  find  another  to  hell,  in  the  Perfian  Princefs ; 
Villain,  get  thee  down 
To  hell,  and  tell  them  that  the  fray's  begun. 


SCENE 
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SCENE    III. 

<I'he  Princefs  HUNCAMUNCA'j  Apartment, 

HUNCAMUNCA,    CLEORA,     MUS-^ 
TAG  HA. 

ttuNC.  *  Give  me  fome  mufick — fee  that  it  bs 
fad. 

CLEORA  fings, 

I. 

Cupid,  eafe  a  love-fick  maid. 
Bring  thy  quiver  to  her  aid  j 
With  equal  ardor  wound  the  Twain  : 
Beauty  fiiould  never  figh  in  vain. 

1\. 

Let  him  feel  the  pleafing  fmait. 
Drive  the  arrow  thro'  his  heart; 
"When  one  you  wound,  you  then  deflroy; 
When  both  you  kill,  you  kill  with  joy. 

HuNC.  '  O  Tom  Thumb  !  Tom  Thumb  !  where- 
fore art  thou  Tom  Thumb  ? 
Why  hadfl:  thou  not  been  born  of  royal  race  ? 
Why  had  not  mighty  Bantam  been  thy  father  ? 
Or  elfe  the  king  of  Brentford,  Old  or  New  ? 

Must.  1  am  lurpris'd  that  your  Highnefs  can  give 
yourfelf  a  moment's  uneafinefs  about  that  little  in- 
fignificant  fellow,  *  Tom  Thumb  the  Great — one 
properer  for  a  plaything  than  a  hufband. — Were  he 
my  hufband,  his  horns  fhould    be  as   Jong  as  his 

*  Anthony  gives  the  fame  command  in  the  fame  words. 
'  Oh  !  Manus,  Marius,  wherefore  art  thou  Miriiis  ? 

Otway's  Marius. 
8  Nothing  is  more  common  than  thefe  feeming  contradidlions  ; 
fuch  as. 

Haughty  weaknefs.  Victim. 

Great  fmall  world,  Noah's  Flood. 

body. 
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body. — If  you  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  grenadier,  I 
fhould  not  have  wonder'd  ac  it. — If  you  had  fallen 
in  love  with  fonnethingi  but  to  fall  in  love  with  no- 
thing ! 

HuNC.  Ceafe,  my  Mufracha,  on  thy  duty  ceafe. 
The  Zephyr,  when  in  flow'ry  vales  it  plays. 
Is  not  fo  foft,  fo  fweet  as  Thummy's  breach. 
The  dove  is  not  fo  gentle  to  its  mate. 

Must.  The   dove  is  every  bit  as  proper  for  a 

hufband. Alas  1  Madam,  there's  not  a  beau  about 

the  court  looks  fo  little  like  a  man. — He  is  a  perfeft 
butterfly,  a  thing  without  fubflance,  and  almoft  with- 
out Oiadow  too. 

HuNC.  This  rudenefs  is  unfeafonable,  defift  ; 
Or  I  fnall  think  this  railing  comes  from  love. 
Tom  Thumb's  a  creature  of  that  charming  form. 
That  no  one  can  abufe,  unlefs  they  love  him. 

Must.  Madam,  the  king. 

SCENE    IV. 
KING,   HUNCAMUNCA. 

King.  Let  all  but  Huncamunca  leave  the  room. 
\_Exeunt  Cleora  and  Multacha. 
Daughter,  I  have  obferv'd  of  late  fome  grief 
Unufual  in  your  countenance — —your  eyes, 
'  That,  like  two  open  windows,  us'd  to  Ihew 
The  lovely  beauty  of  the  rooms  within. 
Have  now  two  blinds  before  them. — What  is  the 

caufe  r 
Say,  have  you  not  enough  of  meat  and  drink  ? 
We've  giv'n  ftrid:  orders  not  to  have  you  flintcd. 

HuNC.   Alas!   my  lord,  I  value  not  myfcif. 
That  once  I  eat  two  fowls  and  half  a  pig; 

»  Lee  hath  improv'd  this  metaphor. 

Doft  thou  not  view  joy  peeping  from  my  eyes. 
The  cafements  open'd  wide  to  gaze  on  thee  ? 
So  Rome's  giad  citizens  to  windows  rife. 
When  they  fome  young  triumpher  fain  would  fee. 

Gloriana. 

Vol.  I,  I  i  Small 
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'  Small  is  that  praife  !  but  oh  !  a  maid  may  want 
What  fhe  can  neither  eat  nor  drink. 

King.  "What's  that  ? 

HuNC.  ^O    fpare   my   blulhes  i    but  I   mean  a 
hufband, 

King.   If  that  be  all,  I  have  provided  one, 
A  hufband  great  in  arms,  whofe  warlike  fword 
Screams  with  the  yellow  blood  of  flaughter'd  giants^ 
Whofe  name  in  Terra  Incognita  is  known, 
Whofe  valour,  wifdom,  virtue  make  a  noife. 
Great  as  the  kettle-drums  of  twenty  armies. 

HuNC.  Whom  does  my  royal  father  mean  ? 

King.  Tom  Thumb. 

HuNC.  Is  it  poffible  ? 

King    Ha  1  the  window-blinds  are  gone, 
3  A  country-dance  of  joy  is  in  your  face, 

'  Almahide  hath  the  fame  contempt  for  thefe  appetites; 
To  eat  and  drink  can  no  perfertion  be. 

CoNQ^  EST  OF  Granada, 

The  earl  of  Efiex  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  fecms  to  place 
the  chief  happinefs  of  a  general  therein. 

Were  but  commanders  half  fo  well  rewarded. 
Then  they  might  eat.  Banks's  Earl  of  Eflex. 

5nt  if  we  may  believe  one,     eating  to  be  an   affair  of  more 
who  knows  more  than  either,     noment  than  is  generally  ima- 
the  devil  himfelf ;  we  fhall  find     gined. 
Gods  are  immortal  only  by  their  food. 

Lucifer  in  the  State  of  Innocence. 

-  "  This  exprefiion  is  enough     woman  of  noabandon'd  charac- 

of  itfclf  (fays  Mr.  D s)  ut-     ter  in  Dryden  adventuring  far- 

rerly  to  deftroy  the  character  of  ther,  and  thus  excufmg  herfelf ; 
Huncamunca  ;"  yet  we  find  a 

To  fpeak  our  wiflies  firll,  forbid  it  pride. 

Forbid  it  modefty  :   true,  they  forbid  it. 

But  Nature  does  not :  when  we  are  athirfl. 

Or  hungry,  will  imperious  Nature  llay. 

Nor  eat,  nor  drink,  before 'tis  bid  fail  on.      Cleomf.nes. 

CafTandra  fpeaks  before  fhe     wifhes  to   her  lover:    Hunca* 
is  afked  :    Huncamunca  after-     munca  only  to  her  father, 
wards.     Caflandra  fpeaks   her 

3  Her  eyes  refifllefs  magick  bear. 
Angels,  I  fee,  and  gods  are  dancing  there, 

Lee's  Sophonisba. 

Your 
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Your  eyes  fpit  fire,  yonr  cheeks  grow  red  as  beef. 

HuNC.  O,  there's  a  magick-mufick  in  that  found^ 
Enough  to  turn  me  into  beef  indeed  1 
YeSj  I  will  own,  fince  licens'd  by  your  word, 
I'll  own  Tom  Thumb  the  caufe  of  all  my  grief. 
For  him  I've  figh'd,  I've  wept,  I've  gnaw'd  my  fheets* 

King.  Oh  !  thou  fliak  gnaw  thy  tender  fheets  no 
more, 
A  huPoand  thou  flialt  have  to  mumble  now. 

Hung.  Oh  !  happy  found  !  henceforth  let  no  on§ 
tell 
That  Huncamunca  fhall  lead  apes  in  hell. 
Oh  !  I  am  overjoy 'dl 

King.  I  fee  thou  art. 
''•Joy  lightens  in  thy  eyes,  and  thunders  from  thy 

brows; 
Tranfports,  like  lightning,  dart  along  thy  foul. 
As  fmail-fhoc  thro'  a  hedge. 

Hung.  Oh  !  fay  not  fmall. 

King.  This  happy  news  fhall  on  our  tongue  ride 
pod, 
Ourfelf  we  bear  the  happy  news  to  Thumb. 
Yet  think  not,  daughter,  that  your  powerful  charm? 
Muft  frill  detain  the  hero  from  his  arms  j 
Various  his  duty,  various  his  delight; 
Now  in  his  turn  to  kifs,  and  now  to  fight; 
And  now  ro  kifs  again.     So,  mighty  ^  Jove^ 
When  wich  excefiive  thund'ring  tir'd  above. 

Comes  down  to  earth,  and  takes  a  bit and  then 

Flies  to  his  trade  of  thund'ring  back  again. 


*  Mr.  Dennis,  in  that  excel-     late  French  king,  hath  frequent 
lent  tragedy,  call'd  Liberty  Af-     imitations     of    this     beautiful 
ferted,  which  is  thought  to  have     fpeech  of  king  Arthur  j 
given  fo  great  a   Ilroke  to  the 

Conquelt  light'ning  in  his  eyes,  and  thund'ring  In  hii  arm. 

Joy  lighten'd  in  her  eyes. 

Ji.ys  like  light'ning  dart  alorg  my  foul. 

^  Jove  with  excellive  thund'ring  tir'd  above. 

Comes  down  for  eafe,  enjoys  a  nymph,  and  then 

Mounts  dreadful,  and  to  thund'ring  goes  again.  Gloriana.' 

li  2  SCENE 
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SCENE    V. 
GRIZZLE,  HUNCAMUNCA. 

*  Griz.  Oh  !  Huncamiinca,  Huncamunca,  oh  I 
Thy  pouring-brealls,  like  kettle-drums  of  brals. 
Beat  everlafting  loud  alarms  of  joy  ; 
As  bright  as  brafs  they  are,  and  oh,  as  hard  ; 
Oh  Huncamunca,  Huncamunca  I  oh  1 

Hung.  Ha  !  doft  thou  know  me,  princefs  as  I  am, 
7  That  thus  of  me  you  dare  to  make  your  game  ? 

Griz.  Oh  Huncamunca,  well  I  know  that  you 
A  princefs  are,  and  a  king's  daughter  too; 
But  love  no  meannefs  fcorns,  no  grandeur  fears;  1 
Love  often  lords  into  the  cellar  bears,  > 

And  bids  the  flurdy  porter  come  up  ilairs.  J 

For  what's  too  high  for  love,  or  what's  too  low  ? 
Oh  Huncamunca,  Huncamunca,  oh  ! 

HuNc.  But  granting  all  you  fay  of  love  were  true. 
My  love,  alas  1  is  to  another  due  ! 
In  vain  to  me  a  fuitoring  you  come. 
For  I'm  already  promis'd  to  Tom  Thumb. 

Griz.  And  can  my  princefs  fuch  a  durgen  wed. 
One  fitter  for  your  pocket  than  your  bed  I 
Advis'd  by  me,  the  worthlefs  baby  fliun, 
Or  you  v^ill  ne'er  be  brought  to  bed  of  one. 
Oh  take  me  to  thy  arms,  and  never  flinch. 
Who  am  a  man  by  Jupiter  ev'ry  inch. 

^  This  beautiful  line,  which     written  in  gold,  is  imitated  in 

ought,   fays  Mr.  W ,  to  be     the  New  Sophonilba  ; 

Oh  !  Sophonifba,  Sophonifba,  oh  ! 
Oh  !  Narva,  Narva  !  oh  ! 
The  author  of  a  fong,  callM  Duke  upon  Duke,  hath  Improv'd  it. 
Alas !   O  Nick,   O  Nick,  alas  ! 

Where,  by  the  help  of  a  little  falfe  fpelling,  you  have  two  mean- 
ings in  the  repeated  words. 

7  Edith,  in  the  Bloody  Brother,  fpeaks  to  her  lover  in  the 
fame  familiar  language  ; 

Your  grace  is  full  of  game. 

The 
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*  Then  while  in  joys  together  loft  we  lie, 

I'll  prefs  thy  foul  while  gods  (land  wifhing  by. 

HuNC.  If,  Sir,  what  you  infinuate  you  prove, 
AW  obftacles  of  promife  you  remove; 
For  all  engagements  to  a  man  muft  fall, 
"Whene'er  that  man  is  prov'd  no  man  at  all. 

Griz.  Oh  let  him  feek  fome  dwarf,  fome  fairy  mifs. 
Where  no  joint-ftool  muft  lift  him  to  the  kifs  I 
But  by  the  liars  and  glory  you  appear 
Much  fitter  for  a  PrufTian  grenadier; 
One  globe  alone  on  Atlas'  fhoulders  reds. 
Two  globes  are  lefs  than  Huncamunca's  breafls : 
The  milky  way  is  not  fo  white,  that's  flat. 
And  fure  thy  breads  are  full  as  large  as  that. 

HuNC.  Oh,  Sir,  fo  ftrong  your  eloquence  I  find. 
It  is  impoflible  to  be  unkind. 

Griz.  Ah  1  fpeak  that  o'er  again,    and  let  the 
9  found 
From  one  pole  to  another  pole  rebound  j 
The  earth  and  fky  each  be  a  battledoor. 
And  keep  the  found,  that  iliuttlecock,  up  an  hour; 
To  Do6lors  Commons  for  a  licence  I, 
Swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow  will  fly. 

HuNC.  Oh  no  !  lefl:  fome  difan:er  we  ihould  meet, 
'Twere  better  to  be  marry'd  at  the  Fleet. 

Griz.  Forbid  it,  all  ye  powers,  a  princefs  fhould 
By  that  vile  place  contaminate  her  blood  i 
My  quick  return  fhall  to  my  charmer  prove 
I  travel  on  the  '  poit-horfes  of  love. 

HuNC. 

•  Traverfe  the  glitt'ring  chambers  of  the  (ky. 
Borne  on  a  cloud  in  view  of  fate  I'll  lie, 
And  prefs  her  foui  while  gods  Hand  wiihing  by. 

Hannibal, 
9  Let  the  four  winds  from  diftant  corners  meet, 
And  on  their  wings  flrii:  bear  it  into  France  ; 
Then  back  again  to  Edina's  proud  walls. 
Till  victim  to  the  found  th'  afpiring  city  falls. 

>i  LBioN  Queens. 
*  I  do  not  remember  any  me-     gick  poets,  as   thofe  borrow'd 
taphors  fo  frequent  in  the  tra-     from  riding  poll ; 

The  gods  and  opportunity  ride  poft,                   Hannibal. 
li  3  . Let's 
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HuNC.  Thofepoft-horfes  tome  will  feem  too  flow 
Tho'  they  fliould  fly  fwifc  as  the  gods,  when  they 
Ride  on  behind  that  poft-boy.  Opportunity. 

SCENE    VI. 

TOM  THUMB,  HUNCAMUNCA, 

Thumb.  Where  is  my  princefs,  where's  my  Hun- 
camunca  ? 
Where  are  tliofe  eyes,  thofe  cardmatches  of  love. 
That  2  light  up  all  with  love  my  waxen  fail  ? 
Where  is  that  face,  which  artful  nature  made 
I  In  the  fame  moulds  where  Venus  (df  v/as  caft  ? 

HUNC, 

" Let's  rufh  together. 

For  death  rides  poft.  Duke  or  Guise. 

Deftruftion  gallops  to  thy  m  arder  poll.  G  l  o  r  i  a  n  a  . 

^  This  image  too  very  often  occurs ; 
— —  Bright  as  when  thy  eye 

Firft  lighted  up  our  loves.  Aurenczibe. 

This  not  a  crown  alone  lights  up  my  name.  Busiris. 

^  There  is  a  great  diiTenfion     Heaven  cannot  form  fuch  ano- 
among  the  poets  concerning  the     ther.  Lucifer,  in  Dryden,  gives 
method  of  making  man.     One     a  merry  defcription  of  his  own 
tells  his  miftrefs,  that  the  mould     formation  ; 
i^ie   was   made    in    being   loft, 

Whom  heaven  neglecting,  made  and  fcarce  dcfign'd. 
But  threw  me  in  for  number  to  the  reft. 

State  of  Innocence. 

In  one  place  the  fame  poet  fuppofes  man  to  be  made  of  metal  j 
I  was  form'd 

Of  that  coarfe  metal,  which  when  H^e  was  made, 
The  Gods'  threw  by  for  rubbiin.  All  for  Love. 

Jn  another  of  dough  ; 

When  the  Gods  moulded  up  the  pafte  of  man. 

Some  of  their  clay  was  left  upon  their  hands, 

And  fo  they  made  Egyptians.  Cleomenes, 

Jn  another  of  clay  j 

— — —  Rubbifti  of  remaining  clay.  Sebastian, 

One  makes  the  foul  of  wax ; 

Jier  vyaxen  foul  begins  to  melt  apace,         Anna  Bullew, 

Anothev 
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HuNC.  ^  Oh  !  what  is  mufick  to  the  ear  that's  deaf. 
Or  a  goofe-pye  to  him  that  has  no  tafte  ? 
What  are  thefe  praifes  now  to  me,  fince  I 
Am  promis'd  to  another  ? 

Thumb.  Ha!  promis'd? 

HuNC.  Toofure;  'tis  written  in  the  book  of  fat?. 

Thumb.  *  Then  I  will  tear  away  the  leaf 
Wherein  it's  writ,  or  if  fate  won't  allow 
So  large  a  gap  within  its  journal- book, 
I'll  blot  it  out  at  leaft, 

SCENE    VII. 

GLUMDALCA,    TOM    THUMB, 
HUMCAMUNCA. 

Glum.  ^  I  need  not  afk  if  you  are  Huncamunca, 

Your  brandy-nole  proclaims — =- 

HuNc, 

Another  of  flint ; 

Sure  our  two  fouls  have  fcmewhere  been  acquainted 

In  former  beings,  or  ftruck  out  together, 

Onefpark  to  Africk  flew,  and  one  to  Portugal.  Sebastian. 

To  omit  the  great  quantities  authors  —I  cannot  omit  the  drefs 

of  iron,  brazen  and  leaden  fouls  of  a  foul  as  we  find  it  in  Dryden  ; 
which  are  fo  plenty  in  modern 

Souls  ftiirted  but  with  air.  King  Arthur. 

Nor  can  I  pafs  by  a  particu-     fort  of  defcription,  in  the  New 
lar  fort  of  foul  in  a  particular     Sophonifba, 

Ye  rnyfierious  powers, 

Whether  thro'  your  gloomy  depths  I  wander. 

Or  on  the  mountains  walk,  give  me  the  calm. 
The  Heady  fmiling  foul,  where  wifdom  ftieds 
Eternal  funfliine,  and  eternal  joy. 
♦  This  line  Mr.  Banks  has  plunder'd  intire  in  his  Anna  B'ullen. 
'  Good  heaven  !  the  book  of  fate  before  me  lay. 
But  to  tear  out  the  journal  of  that  day. 
Or  if  the  order  of  the  world  below,  1 

Will  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  uay  allow,  S 

Give  me  that  minute  when  ftie  made  her  vow.  3 

Conquest  of  Ge.anada. 
^I  know  fome  of  the  cora-     Mr.  Dryden,  in  the  altercative 
mentators  have  imagined,  that     fcene  between   Cleopatra  and 
I  i  4  Oftavia, 
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HuNC.   I  am  a  princefs; 
Nor  need  I  afk  who  you  are» 

Glum.  A  gir.ntefs  j 
The  queen  of  thofe  who  made  and  unmade  queens. 

HuNC.  The  man,  whofe  chief  ambition  is  to  be 
My  fweetheart,  hath  deftroy'd  thefe  mighty  giants. 

Glum.  Your  fweetheart  ?  Doft   thou   think  the 
man,  who  once 
Hath  worn  my  eaiy  chains,  will  e'er  wear  thine  ? 

Hung.  Well  may  your  chains  beeafy,  fince>  if  fame 
Says  true,  they  have  been  try'd  on  twenty  hufbands. 
'  The  glove  or  boot,  lb  many  times  puU'd  on. 
May  well  fit  eafy  on  the  hand  or  foot. 

Glum.  I  glory  in  the  number,  and  when  I 
Sit  poorly  down,  like  thee,  content  with  one. 
Heaven  change  this  face  for  one  as  bad  as  thine. 

Hung.  Let  me  fee  nearer  what  this  beauty  is. 
That  captivates  the  heart  of  men  by  fcores. 

[Holds  a  candle  to  her  face. 
Oh  !  Heaven,  thou  art  as  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Glum,  You'd  give  the  beft  of  fiioes  within  your 
fhop 
To  be  but  half  fo  handfome. 

Hung.  Since  you  come 

J  To  that,  I'll  put  my  beauty  to  the  tefl : 

Tom 

Oftavia,  a  fcene  which  Mr.  Ad-  "^  *'  k  cobling  poet  indeed," 

difon  inveighs  againft  with  great  fays  Mr.  D.  and  yet  I  believe 

bitternefs,  is  much  beholden  to  we     may    find    as     monflrous 

our  author.   How  juft  this  their  images  in  the Tragick  Authors; 

obfervation  is,  I  will  not  pre-  I'll  put  down  one  ; 
fume  to  determine. 

Untie  your  folded  thoughts,  and  let  them  dangle  loofe  as 
a  bride's  hair.  Injur'd  Love. 

Which  line  feem?  to  have  as  much  title  to  a  milliner's  fhop,  as 
our  author's  to  a  Ihoemaker's. 

*  Mr.  L takes  occafion  and  Fletcher  were  fonotorioufly 

in  this  place  to  commend  the  negligent ;    and  the  moderns, 

great  care  of  our  author  to  pre-  in  imitation  of  our  author,  fo 

ferve  the  metre  of  blank  verfe,  laudably  obfervant  j 


in  which  Shakefpeare,  johnfon 


Then 
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Tom  Thumb,  I'm  yours,  if  you  with  me  will  go. 

Glum.  Ohl  ftay,  Tom  Thumb,  and  you  alone 
(hall  fill 
That  bed  where  twenty  giants  us'd  to  lie. 

Thumb.  In  the  balcony  that  o*erhangs  the  ftagc,, 
IVe  Icen  a  whore  two  'prentices  engage; 
One  half  a  crown  does  in  his  fingers  hold. 
The  other  fhews  a  little  piece  of  gold; 
She  the  half  guinea  wifely  does  purloin. 
And  leaves  the  larger  and  the  bafer  coin, 

Glupj.  Left,  fcorn'd,  and  loath'd  for  fuch  a  chit 
as  this ; 
9  I  feel  the  ftorm  that's  rifmg  in  my  mind, 
Tempefts,  and  whirlwinds  rife,  and  roll  and  roar. 
I'm  all  within  a  hurricane,  as  if 

*  The  world's  four  winds  were  pent  within  my  carcafe. 

*  Confufion,  horror,  murder,  guts  and  death  ! 

SCENE    VIII. 
KING,    GLUMDALCA. 

King.  3  Sure  never  was  fo  fad  a  king  as  I, 

*  My  life  is  worn  as  ragged  as  a  coat 

A  beggar  wears ;  a  prince  fhould  put  it  ofF, 
'  To  love  a  captive  and  a  giantefs. 


Oh 


Then  does 


Vour  majefty  believe  that  he  can  be 

A  traitor!  Earl  of  Essex. 

Every  page  of  Sophonifba  gives  us  inilances  of  this  excellence. 
9  Love  mounts  and  rolls  about  my  Itormy  mind. 

AURENGZEBE. 

Tempefts  and  whirlwinds  thro'  my  bofom  move.      Cleom. 
'  With  fuch  a  furious  temped  on  his  brow. 

As  if  the  world's  four  winds  were  pent  within 

His  bluftering  carcafe.  Anna  Bullen. 

*  Verba  Tragica. 

'  This  fpeech  has  been  terribly  n>aul'd  by  the  poet. 
* My  life  is  worn  to  rags  ; 

Not  worth  a  prince's  wearing.  Love  Triumphant. 

s  Muft  I  beg  the  pity  of  my  flave  ? 

Muli  a  king  beg  !  But  love's  a  greater  king, 

A  tyrant 


Oh  !  wretched  king  ' 
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Oh  love  !  Oh  love  !  how  great  a  king  art  thou  ! 
My  tongue's  thy  trunnper,  and  thou  trumpeteft. 
Unknown  to  me,  within  rne.     ^Oh  Gluindalca  ! 
Heaven  thee  defign'd  a  giantefs  to  nnake. 
But  an  angelick  foul  was  fhufiled  in. 
'  I  am  a  multitude  of  v/alking  griefs. 
And  only  on  her  lips  the  balm  is  found, 
*  To  fpread  a  plainer  that  might  cure  them  all. 

Glum.  V/hat  do  I  hear? 

King.  What  do  I  fee  ! 

Glum.  Oh! 

King.  Ah  1 

9  Glum.  Ah  !  wretched  queen  I 

King. 

•Glum.  Ah! 

King.  Oh  1 

A  tyrant,  nay,  a  devil  that  poffefles  me. 

He  tunes  the  organ  of  my  voice  and  fpeaks. 

Unknown  to  me,  within  me.  Sebastian. 

*  When  thou  wert  form'd  heaven  did  a  man  begin  ; 

But  a  brute  foul  by  chance  was  fliuffled  in.  Aurengzebe. 
7 1  am  a  multitude 

Of  walking  griefs.  New  Sophonisba. 

»  I  will  take  thy  fcorpion  blood. 
And  lay  it  to  my  grief  till  I  have  cafe.         Anna  Bullen. 
^  Our   author,    who    every     for  utterance,  choofes  rather  to 
"where  fiiews  his  great  penetra- 
tion into  human  nature,  here 
outdoes  himfelf :  where  a  lefs 
■judiciouspcet  would  have  raifed 
along  icene  of  whining  iove. 
He,  who  underftood  thepafliuns 
better,  and  that   fo  violent  an 
affetlion  as  ihis  muil  be  too  big 


fend  his  charaders  off  in  this 
fiillen  and  doleful  manner:  in 
which  admirable  cor.duft  he  is 
imitated  by  the  author  of  the 
juftly  celebrated  Eurydice.  Dr. 
Young  feems  to  point  at  this 
violence  of  paffion  : 

Paffion  choaks 
Their  words,  and  they're  the  flaiues  of  defpair. 
And   Seneca  tells   us,  "  Curae     ed  ;       refer   tne  more   curious 


leves  loquuntur,  ingentes  llu- 
pent."  The  ftory  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king  in  Herodotus  is  too 
well  known  to  need  to  be  infert- 
'  To  part  is  death 


reader  to  the  excellent  Mon 
tagne,  who  hath  written  an  cf- 
fay  on  this  fubjeft. 


'Tis  death  to  part. 
Ah! 

Ohl 


Don  Carlos. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    IX. 

TOM   THUMB,    HUNCAMUNCA, 
PARSON. 

Parson.  Happy's  the  wooing  that's  not  long  a 
doing  J 
For,  if  I  guefs  right,  Tonn  Thumb  this  night 
Shall  give  a  being  to  a  new  Tom  Thumb. 

Thumb.  It  flTall  be  my  endeavour  fo  to  do. 

HuNC.  Oh  !  fy  upon  you.  Sir,  you  make  me  blufh. 

Thumb.  It  is  the  virgin's  fign,  and  fuits  you  well : 
2  I  know  not  where,  nor  how,  nor  what  I  am  i 
^  I'm  fo  tranfported  I  have  loft  myfelf. 

HuNC, 

*  Nor  know  I  whether 
What  am  ',  who  or  where.  Busiris. 

I  was  I  know  not  what,  and  am  I  know  not  kow. 

GtORIANA. 

^  To  underhand   fufficiently     two  felfs.     T  fhall  not  atten^pt 
the  beauty  of  this  paffage,  it     to  prove  this  from  philofophy, 
will  be  neceflary  that  we  com-     which  the  poets  make  fo  plainly 
prehend  every  man  to  contain     evident. 
One  runs  away  from  the  other  ; 

Let  me  demand  your  majefty, 

Why  fly  you  from  yourfelf  ?  Dl'Ke  of  Guise. 

In  a  zd,  one  felf  is  a  guardian  to  the  other ; 

Leave  me  the  care  of  me.  Conquest  of  Gran* 

Again, 

Myfelf  am  to  myfelf  lefs  near.  Ibid. 

In  the  fame,  the  firft  felf  is  proud  of  the  fecond  ; 

I  myielf  am  proud  of  me.  State  of  Innocence. 

In  a  3d,  diftrudful  pf  him  ; 

Fain  l  would  tell,  but  whifper  it  in  my  ear. 
That  none  befides  might  hear,  nay  not  myfelf. 

Earl  of  Essex. 
In  a  4th,  honours  him  j 
I  honour  Rome, 

And  honour  too  myfelf.  Sophonisba. 

Jn  a  jth,  at  variance  with  him  ; 

l^eave  me  not  thus  at  variance  with  myfelf,  Busiris. 

Again, 
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HuNC.  Forbid  it,  all  ye  ftars,  for  you're  fo  fmall. 
That  were  you  loft  you'd  find  yourfclf  no  more. 
So  the  unhappy  fehipllrefs  once,  they  lay. 
Her  needle  in  a  pOttle,  loft,  of  hay  j 
In  vain  ftie  look'a,  and  look'd,  and  made  her  moan. 
For  ah,  the  needle  was  for  ever  gone. 

Parson.  Long  may  they   live,   and   love,    and 
propagate, 
Till  the  whole  land  be  peopled  with  Tom  Thumbs. 
♦  So  when  the  Cheftiire  cheefe  a  maggot  breeds. 
Another  and  another  ftill  fucceeds  : 
By  thoufands,  and  ten  thcufands  they  increafe, 
Till  one  continued  maggot  fills  the  rotten  checfc. 

SCENE    X. 
NOODLE,  and  then  GRIZZLE. 

NooD.  5  Sure  Nature  m.eans  to  break  her  folid 
chain. 
Or  t\{t  unfix  the  world,  and  in  a  rage 
To  hurl  it  from  its  axletree  and  hinges ; 

Again,  in  a  6th  ; 

I  find  myfelf  divided  from  myfelf,  Medva. 

She  feemed  the  fad  effigies  of  herfelf.  Banks. 

AfTift  me,  Zulema,  if  thou  wouldft  be 
The  friend  thou  feemeft,   alhll  me  againft  me. 

Albion  Queens. 

From   all   which  it    appears  it   hath    been    reprefented    by 

that  there  are   two  felfs  ;  and  men,  rather  ambitious  of  criti- 

thcrefore  Tom  Thumb's  lofing  cizing,   than  qualify'd   to  cri- 

himfelf,  is  no  fuch  folecifm  as  ticize. 

♦  Mr   F imagines  this  parfon  to  have  been  a  Welfh  one 

from  his  fimile. 

5  Our  author  hath  been  plunder'd  here,  according  to  cullom. 
Great  Nature,  break  thy  chain  that  links  together 
The  fabrick  of  the  world,  and  make  a  chaos. 
Like  that  within  my  foul.  Love  Triumphant. 

Startle  Nature,  unfix  the  globe, 

And  hurl  it  from  its  axletree  and  hinges. 

Albion  Queens. 

The  tott'ring  earth  feeras  Hiding  off  its  props. 

3  ^  All 
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All  things  are  fo  confus'd,  the  king's  in  love. 
The  queen  is  drunk,  the  princefs  married  is. 

Griz.  Oh  !  Noodle,  haft  thou  Huncamunca  feen  ? 

NooD.  I've  feen  a  thoufand  fights  this  day,  where 
none 
Are  by  the  wonderful  bitch  herfelf  outdone. 
The  king,  the  queen,  and  all  the  court  arc  lights. 

Griz.  "  D n  your  delay,  you  trifler,  are  you 

drunk,  ha  ? 
I  will  not  hear  one  word  but  Huncamunca. 

NooD.  By  this  time  Ihe  ismarry'd  to  Tom  Thumb. 

Griz.  '  My  Huncamunca  ! 

NooD.  Your  Huncamunca. 
Tom  Thumb's  Huncamunca,  every  man's  Hunca« 
munca. 

Griz.  If  this  be  true,  all  womankind  are  damn*d, 

NooD.  If  it  be  not,  may  I  be  fo  myfelf. 

Griz.  See  where  fhe  comes !  I'll  not  believe  a  word 
Againft  that  face,  upon  whofe  ^  ample  brow 
Sits  innocence  with  majefty  enthron'd. 

GRIZZLE,   HUNCAMUNCA. 

Griz.  Where  has  my  Huncamunca  been  ?  See  here 
The  licence  in  my  hand  ! 

Hung.  Alas  1  Tom  Thumb. 

Griz.  Why  doft  thou  mention  him  ? 

Hung.  Ah  me  !  Tom  Thumb. 

Griz.  What  means  my  lovely  Huncamunca  ? 

Hung.  Hum  ! 

Griz.  Oh !  fpeak. 

Hung.  Hum  I 

Griz.  Hal  your  every  word  is  hum: 

*  D n  your  delay,  ye  torturers  proceed, 

I  will  not  hear  one  word  but  Almahide. 

Conquest  of  Granada. 
7  Mr.  Dryden  hath  imitated  this  in  All  for  Love. 

*  This  Miltonick  ftyle  abounds  in  the  New  Sophonilba. 
And  on  her  ample  brow 

Sat  majefty. 

You 
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»  You  force  me  dill  to  anfwer  you,  Tom  Thumb* 
Tom  Thumb,  I'm  on  the  rack,  I'm  in  a  flame, 
^  Tom  Thumb,  Tom  Thumb,  Tom  Thumb,  you 

love  the  name  j 
So  pleafing  is  that  found,  that  were  you  dumb 
You  ftill  would  find  a  voice  to  cry,  Tom  Thumb,- 
HuNC.  Oh  !  be  not  hally  to  proclaim  my  doom. 
My  ample  heart  for  more  than  one  has  room  ; 
A  maid,  like  me.  Heaven  form'd  at  leaft  for  two, 

2  I  married  him,  and  now  I'll  marry  you. 

Griz.  Ha  !  dofl  thou  own  thy  fiilfchood  to  my 
face  ? 
ThinkM  thou  that  I  will  Ihare  thy  hufband's  place,? 
Since  to  that  office  one  cannot  fuffice. 
And  fmce  you  fcorn  to  dine  one  fingle  difli  on. 
Go,  get  your  hufband  put  into  commilTion. 
CommiiTioners  to  difcharge  (ye  Gods)  it  fine  is. 
The  duty  of  a  hufband  to  your  highnefs; 
Yet  think  not  long  I  v/ill  my  rival  bear. 
Or  unreveng'd  the  flighted  willow  wear; 
The  gloomy,  brooding  temped:,  now  confin'd 
Within  the  hollow  caverns  of  my  mind. 
In  dreadful  whit  I  fhall  roll  along  the  coafl:s. 
Shall  thin  the  land  of  all  the  men  it  boafts, 

3  And  cram  up  ev'ry  chink  of  hell  with  ghofls. 

So 

9  Your  ev'ry  anfwer  ftill  (o  ends  in  that, 

You  force  me  flill  to  anfwer  you  Morat.        Al'rengzebe. 

*  Morat,  Morat,  Morat,  you  love  the  name.  Ibid. 

'^  *  Here  isa  fentiment  forthe     leave  of  this  great  man,    the 

virtuous    Huncamunca,'    (fays     virtuous Panthea  in  Cyrus,  hath 

Mr.  D s)  and  yet,  with  the     an  heart  every  whit  as  ample  ; 

For  two  I  mufc  confefs  are  gods  to  me. 
Which  is  my  Abradatus  iirll,  and  thee. 

CyRus  the  Great. 

Nor  is  the  lady  in  Love  Triumphant  more  referv'd,  tho'  not  fo 
intelligible  ; 

. 1  am  fo  divided, 

That  I  grieve  molt  for  both,  and  love  both  moft. 
3  A  riuicu'ous  fuppofition  to     and  extenfive  largenefs  of  hell, 
any  one  who  confiders  the  great    fays  a  commentator;  but  nos 

fs? 
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♦  So  have  I  feen,  in  Tome  dark  winter*s  day, 
A  fudden  fiorm  rufli  down  the  flcy's  highway. 
Sweep  thro'  the  ftreets  with  terrible  ding  dong, 
Gulh  thro'  the  fpouts,  ar:d  wafh  whole  crouds  along. 
The  crouded  ihops,  the  thronging  vermin  fkreen,! 
Together  crann  the  dirty  and  the  clean,  t 

And  not  one  fhoe-boy  in  the  ftreet  is  feen.  J 

Hung.  Oh,  fiual  raflinefs  !  fliould  his  fury  flay 
My  haplefs  bridegroom  on  his  wedding-day  j 
I,  who  this  morn  of  two  chofe  which  to  wed. 
May  go  again  this  night  alone  to  bed. 
5  So  have  I  feen  fome  wild  unfettled  fool. 
Who  had  her  choice  of  this  and  that  joint-ilooi ; 

To 


fo  to  thofe   who  confider    the     one  foul  to  be  To  expanded,  that 
great  expannon  of  immaterial     heaven  could  not  contain  it; 
rubitance.     Mr.   Banks  makes 

The  heavens  are  all  too  narrow  for  her  foul. 

Virtue  Bltray'd. 

The  Perfian  Princefs  hath  a  pafTage  not  unlike  the  author  of 
this  ; 

We  will  fend  fuch  fhoals  of  murder'd  flaves. 
Shall  glut  hell's  empty  regions. 

This  threatens  to  fill  hell  even  beautiful  one  at  the  end  of  the 
iho'  it  was  empty  ;  lord  Griz-  third  ad  of  his  Cato. 
zle,  only  to  fill  up  the  chinks,  ^  -phis  beautiful  fimile  is 
fuppofing  the  reft  already  full.  founded  on  a  proverb,  which 
♦  Mr.  Addiibn  is  generally  does  honour  to  the  EngliHi  Ian- 
thought  to  have  had  this  fimile  guage  j 
in  his  eye,  when  he  wrote  that 

Between  two  ftools  the  breech  falls  to  th?  ground. 

I  am  not  fo  well  pleafed  with  their  pages   with   the  fabulous 

any  written  remains  of  the  an-  theology  of  the  pagans,  our  mo- 

cient3,asvvith  thofe  little  aphor-  dern  poets  would  think  it  worth 

ifms  which  verbal  tradition  hath  their  while  to  enrich  their  works 

delivered  down  to  us,  under  the  with  the  proverbinl  faylngs  of 

title  of  Proverbs.    It  were  to  be  their    ancellors.     Mr.   Dryden 

t^ifhed,    that  inftead  of  filling  hath  chronicled  one  in  heroick  ; 

Two  ifs  fcarce  make  one  poiTibility. 

Conquest  of  Granada. 

My 
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To  give  the  preference  to  either  loth. 

And  fondly  coveting  to  fit  on  both : 

While  the  two  Ilools  her  fitting-part  confound. 

Between  'cm  both  fall  fquat  upon  the  ground. 


ACT    III.      SCENE     I. 

SCENE,    King  Art  h  u  rV  Palace, 

*  G  H  o  s  T,  foks, 

HAIL!  ye  black  horrors  of  midnight*s  nnidnoon  ! 
Ye  fairies,  goblins,  bats  and  fcreechowls,  hail ! 
And  Oh  !  ye  mortal  watchmen,  whofe  hoarfe  throats 


My  lord  Bacon  is  of  opinion, 
that  whatever  is  known  of  arts 
and  Iciences  might  be  proved 
to  have  lurked  in  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon.  I  am  of  the  fame 
opinion  in  relation  to  thofe 
abovementioned  :  at  leaft  I  am 
confident,  that  a  more  perfeft 
fyftem  of  ethicks,  as  well  as 
ceconomy,  might  be  compiled 
out  of  them  than  is  at  prefent 
extant,  either  in  the  works  of 
the  ancient  philofophers,  or 
thofe  more  valuable,  as  more 
voluminous one5,of  the  modern 
divines. 

»  Of  all  the  particulars  in 
which  the  modern  ftage  falls 
ihort  of  the  ancient,  there  is 
none  fo  much  to  be  lamented  as 

«<  Te  premet  nox,  fabulaeque  manes. 

Of  all  the  ghofts  that  have  ever 
appeared  on  the  ftage,  a  very 
learned  and  judicious  foreign 
critick  gives  tlie  preference  to 
this  of  our  author.  Thefe  are 
his  words,  fpeaking  of  this  tra- 
gedy : 


the  great  fcarcity  of  ghofts. 
Whence  this  proceeds,  1  will 
not  prefume  to  determine. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
moderns  are  unequal  to  that 
fublime  language  which  aghoft 
ought  to  fpeak.  One  fays,  lu- 
dicroufly,  thac  ghofts  are  out  of 
fafinon  ;  another,  that  they  are 
properer  for  comedy  ;  forget- 
ting, 1  fuppofe,  that  Ariftotle 
hath  told  us,  that  a  ghoft  is  the 
foul  of  tragedy;  for  fol  render 

the  tJ-oX"'  -'  1^^'"''  ''"'''  ''■(;='7'' "•■'*» 
which  M.  Dacier,  amongft 
others,  hath  miftaken  ;  I  fup- 
pofe mifled  by  not  underftand- 
ing  the  Fabula  of  the  Latins, 
which  fignifies  a  Ghoft  as  well 
as  F  ble. 

HoR. 


Nee  quidquam  m 
ilia  admirabilius  quam  phafma 
quoddam  horrendum  quod  om- 
nibus aliis  fpedris,  quibufcum 
fcatet  Angelorum  tragcedia, 
longe  (pace  D  — >fiii  V.  Doaifl*. 
dixerim)  prjetulerim." 

Th 
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Th*  immortal  ghofts  dread  croakings  counterfeit. 

All  hail  ! Ye  dancing  fantoms,  who  by  day. 

Are  feme  condemn'd  to  faft,  feme  feaft  in  fire  j 
Now  play  in  church-yards,  fkipping  o'er  the  graves^ 
To  the  *loud  mufick  of  the  filent  bell. 
All  hail ! 

S  C  E  N  E    11. 
KING  ^»^  GHOST. 

King.  What  noife  is  this — What  villain  dares, 
At  this  dread  hour,  with  feet  and  voice  profane, 
Difturb  our  royal  walls  ? 

Ghost.  One  who  defies 
Thy  empty  power  to  hurt  him ;  ^  one  who  dares 
Walk  in  thy  bedchamber. 

Ring.  Prcfumptuous  flave  ! 
Thou  dieft. 

Ghost.  Threaten  others  with  that  word, 
*  I  am  a  ghoft,  and  am  already  dead. 

King.  Ye  liars  !  'tis  well;   were  thy  lad  hour  to 
come 

This 


^  We  have  already  given  inflances  of  tKis  figure. 
^  Alihanzor  reafbns  in  the  fame  manner; 

A  ghoft  I'll  be. 

And  from  a  ghoft,  you  know,  no  place  is  free. 

Conquest  of  Grakada, 
♦  *'  The  man  v/ho  writ  this  cafion.  And  yet  in  that  excel- 
wretched  pun  (fays  Mr.  D.)  lent  play  of  Liberty  AfTerred, 
would  have  picked  your  poc-  we  find  fomething  very  much 
ket :"  which  he  proceeds  to  refembling  u  pun  in  the  mouth 
fhew  not  only  bad  in  itfelf,  but  of  a  miftrefs,  who  is  parting 
doubly  fo  on  fo  folemn  an  oc-     with  the  lover  flie  is  fond  of  ^ 

Ul.  Oh,  mortal  woe  !  one  kifs,  and  then  farewell. 
Irene.  The  Gods  have  given  to  others  to  fare  well, 
O  miferably  muft  Irene  fare. 
Agamemnon,  in  the  Viftim,  is     lemn  occafion,  thatcffacrlnc'n'j 
full  as  facetious  on  the  moft  fo-     his  daughter  ; 

Vol.  I,  K  fc  Yes. 
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This  moment  had  been  itj  '  yet  by  thy  fhroud 
I'll  pull  thee  backward,  fqueeze  thee  to  a  bladder^ 
'Till  thou  doft  groan  thy  nothingnefs  away. 
Thou  fly'ft  !    *Tis  well.'  [Ghofi  retires, 

*  I  thought  what  was  the  courage  of  a  gholl: ! 
Yet,  dare  not,  on  thy  life — Why  fay  I  that. 
Since  life  thou  haft  not  ? — Dare  not  walk  again 
Within  thefe  walls,  on  pain  of  the  Red-fea. 
For,  if  henceforth  I  ever  find  thee  here. 
As  lure,  fure  as  a  gun,  I'll  have  thee  laid 

Ghost.  Were  the  Red-fca  a  fea  of  Holland's  gin. 
The  liquor  (when  alive)  whofe  very  fmell 
I  did  deteft,  did  loath — yet,  for  the  fake 
Of  Thomas  Thumb,  I  would  be  laid  therein. 

King.  Ha  !  laid  you  ? 

Ghost.  Yes,  my  liege,  I  faid  Tom  Thumb, 
Whofe  father's  ghoft  I  am — once  not  unknown 
To  mighty  Arthur.     But,  I  fee,  'tis  true. 
The  deareft  friend,  when  dead,  we  all  forget. 

King.  'Tis  he,  it  is  the  honeft  gaffer  Thumb. 
Oh !  let  me  prefs  thee  in  my  eager  arms. 
Thou  beftof  ghoftsl  thou  fomethingmore  than  ghoft  T 

Ghost.  Would  I  were  fomething  more,  that  we 
again 
Might  feel  each  other  in  the  v/arm  embrace. 
But  now  I  have  th'  advantage  of  my  king> 

Yes,  daugliter,  yes ;  you  will  affift  the  priefl ; 
Yes,  you  miifl.  offer  up  your  —vows  for  Greece. 
^  I'll  pull  thee  backwards  by  thy  fliroud  to  light. 
Or  elfe  I'll  fqueeze  thee,  like  a  bladder,  there. 
And  make  thee  gro^ii  thyfelf  away  to  air. 

Conquest  of  Granadav 
Snatch  ine,  ye  Gods,  this  moment  into  nothing. 

Cyprus  THE  Great. 
*  So,  art  thou- gone  ?   Thou  canil  no  conqueil  boail. 
I  thought  what  was  the  courage  of  a  gholl. 

Conquest  of  GRANADAi. 
King  Arthur  feems  to  be  as  brave  a  fellow  as  Almanzor^  who  fays 
moil  heroically, 

. In  fpite  of  ghofls  I'll  on. 

a  For 
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*  For  I  feel  thee,  whilft  thou  doft  not  feel  me. 
King.  But  fay,  ^  thou  dearell  air,  Oh  !  fay,  what 
dreadj 
Important  bufinefs  fends  thee  back  to  earth  ? 
Ghost.  Oh!  then  prepare  to  hear— —which,  but 
to  hear. 
Is  full  enough  to  fend  thy  fpirit  hence. 
Thy  fubjecls  up  in  arms,  by  Grizzle  led, 
Will,  ere  the  rofy-finger'd  morn  Ihall  ope 
The  fhutters  of  the  f!<:y,  before  the  gate 
Of  this  thy  royal  palace,  fv/arming  fpread  1 
^  So  have  I  feen  the  bees  in  clufters  fwarm. 
So  have  I  {een  the  flars  in  frofty  nights. 
So  have  I  feen  the  fand  in  windy  days. 
So  have  I  {ctn  the  gholis  on  Pluto's  fliore^ 
So  have  I  feen  the  flowers  in  fpring  sirife. 
So  have  I  feen  the  leaves  in  Aucumn  fall. 
So  have  1  feen  the  fruits  in  fummer  fmile, 
So  have  I  feen  the  fnow  in  winter  frown. 

King.  D n  all  thou  haft  feen  ! doft  thou, 

beneath  the  fhape 
Of  gaffer  Thumb,  come  hither  to  abufe  me 
With  fim.ilies  to  keep  me  on  the  rack  ? 
Hence — or,  by  all  the  torments  of  thy  hell, 
'  I'll  run  thee  thro'  the  body,  tho'  thou'ft  none. 

■''  The  ghoft  of  Laufaria  in  Cyrus,  Is  a  plaiii  copy  of  this,  and 
Is  therefore  vvorth  reading. 
Ah,  Cyrus  ! 

Thou  may'ft  as  well  grafp  water,  or  fleet  air. 
As  think  of  touching  my  immortal  fhade. 

Cyrus  the  Great, 
'  Thou  better  part  of  heavenly  air. 

Conquest  of  Granada, 
^  "  A  firing  of  fimilies  (fays  one)  proper  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
cabinet  of  a  prince." 

'  This  paffage  hath  been  un-  part,  I  find  it  difficult  to  under» 
derftood  feveral  different  ways  ftand  it  at  all.  IVlr.  Drydeii 
by  the  commentators.     For  my     fays, 

I  have  heard  fomething  hou'  two  bodies  meet. 
But  how  two  fouls  join  1  know  not. 
So  that  till  the  body  of  a  fpirit     difficult  to  underftand  how  It  is 
be  better  underftood,  it  will  be     poffible  to  run  liim  through  it. 

K  k  2  Ghost. 
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Ghost.    Arthur,  beware;    1   muft  this  momenb 
hence. 
Not  frighted  by  your  voice,  but  by  the  cocks  ! 
Arthur  beware,  beware,  beware,  beware ! 
Strive  to  avert  thy  yet  impending  fate  3 
For  if  thou'rt  kill'd  to-day. 
To-morrow  all  thy  care  will  come  too  late. 

SCENE     III. 

KING  folus. 

King.  Oh  !  ftay,  and  leave  me  not  uncertain  thus  I 
And  whilll  thou  tellefl:  me  what's  like  my  fate. 
Oh  !  teach  me  how  I  may  avert  it  too ! 
CurR  be  the  man  who  firit  a  fimile  made  ! 

Curfl  ev'ry  bard  who  writes  1 -So  have  I  feen 

Thofe  whofe  comparifons  are  juft  and  true. 
And  thofe  who  liken  things  not  like  at  all. 
The  devil  is  happy,  that  the  whole  creation 
Can  furnifn  out  no  fimile  to  his  fortune. 

SCENE    IV. 
KING,   QJLJEEN. 

Queen.  "What  is  the  caufe,  my  Arthur,  that  you 
fteal 
Thus  filently  from  Dollallolla's  bread  ? 
Why  dofl  thou  leave  me  in  the  '^  dark  alone. 
When  well  thou  know'ft  I  am  afraid  of  fprites  ? 

King.  Oh  Dollallolla  !  do  not  blame  my  love  i 
I  hop'd  the  fumes  of  lafl  night's  punch  had  laid 
Thy  lovely  eyelids  fall. — But,  Oh  1  I  find 
There  is  no  power  in  drams  to  quiet  wives; 
Each  morn,  as  the  returning  fun,  they  wake. 
And  fhine  upon  their  hufbands. 

*  Cydaria  is  of  the  fame  fearful  temper  with  Dollallolla* 
I,  never  durftin  darknefs  be  alone.  Ind.  Eiwy", 

Quel  If  rf 
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Queen.  Think,  Oh  think  ! 
What  a  furprife  it  muft  be  to  the  fun, 
Rifing,  to  find  the  vanifli'd  world  away. 
"What  lefs  can  be  the  wretched  wife's  furprife 
When,  ftretching  out  her  arms  to  fold  thee  fafl. 
She  found  her  ufelefs  bolder  in  her  arms, 
'  Think,  think  on  that— Oh  !  think,  think  well  on 

that ! 
I  do  remember  alfo  to  have  read 
*  In  Dryden's  Ovid's  Metamorphofis, 
That  Jove  in  form  inanimate  did  lie 
With  beauteous  Danae  i  and  truft  me,  love, 
^  I  fear'd  the  bolfter  might  have  been  a  Jove. 

King.  Come  to  my  arms,  moft  virtuous  of  thy  fexs 
Oh,  Dollallolla  !  were  all  wives  like  thee. 
So  many  hufbands  never  had  worn  horns. 
Should  Huncamunca  of  thy  worth  partake, 
Tom  Thumb  indeed  were  blell — Oh  fatal  name  1 
For  didfl:  thou  know  one  quarter  what  I  know. 
Then  wouldft  thou  know — Alas  !  what  thou  wouldft 

know  ! 
Queen.  What  can   I  gather  hence  ?   Why  doft 

thou  fpeak 
Like  men  who  carry  rareefliows  about  ? 
"  Now  you  fhall  fee,  gentlemen,  v/hat  you  fhall  fee.'* 
O  tell  me  more,  or  thou  haft  told  too  much. 

SCENE    V. 
KING,   QUEEN,   NOODLE. 

Noodle.  Long  life  attend  your  majefties  ferene. 
Great  Arthur,  king,  and  Dollallolla,  queen ! 

3  Think  well  of  this,  think  that,  think  every  way. 

SOPHONISBA. 

*  Thefe  quotations  are  more  ufual  in  the  comick,  than  in  the 
tragick  writers. 

5  *'  This  diltrefs  (fays  Mr.  ing  delicate,  that  (he  is  in  the 

D— )   I  muft  allow  to  be  ex-  higheft  apprehenfion   from   the 

tremely  beautiful,  and  tends  to  inanimate  embrace  of  a  bolfter. 

heighten  the  virtuous  charadler  An  example  worthy  of  imitation 

of  Dollallolla,  who  is  fo  exceed-  from  all  our  writers  of  tragedy.'* 

K  k  3  Lord 
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Lord  Grizzle,  with  a  bold  rebellious  crowd. 
Advances  to  the  palace,  threat'ning  loud, 
Unlels  the  princcfs  be  deliver'd  ftraighr. 
And  the  victorious  Thumb,  without  his  pate. 
They  are  refolv'd  to  batter  down  the  gate. 


} 


SCENE      VL 

KING,    QUEEN,    HUNCAMUNCA, 
NOODLE. 


incefs  comes  !  Where  is 


King.  See  where  the  ^ 
Tom  Thumb? 

Hung.  Oh  !  Sir,  about  an  hour  and  half  ago 
He  Tallied  out  t'encounter  with  the  foe. 
And  fwore,  unlefs  his  fate  had  him  mined. 
From  Grizzle's  faoulders  to  cut  off  his  head. 
And  ferve't  up  with  your  chocolate  in  bed. 

King.  'Tis  well,  I  find  one  devil  told  us  both. 
Come,  DollalloUa,  Huncamunca,  come, 
"Within  we'll  wait  for  the  vidorious  Thumb; 
In  peace  and  fafety  we  fecure  may  flay. 
While  to  his  arm  we  truft  the  bloody  fray; 
Tho'  men  and  giants  fiiould  confpire  with  gods, 
^  He  is  alone  equal  to  all  thefe  odds. 


I 


*  *'  Credat  Judasus  Appella, 

Non  ego (fays  Mr. 

D.) For,  pafling  over  the 

abfurdity  of  being  equal  to  odd, 
can  we  poflibly  fuppofe  a  little 

infignificant  fellow -I  fay 

again,  a  little  infignificant  fel- 
low, able  to  vie  with  a  ftrength 
which  all  the  Sainfons  and  Her- 


cules's  of  antiquity    would  be: 
unable  to  encounter?" 

I  ihall  refer  this  incredulous 
critick  to  Mr.  Dryden's  defence 
of  liis  Almanzor  ;  and  left  that 
fliould  not  fatisfy  him,  I  Ihall 
quote  a  few  lines  from  the 
ipeech  of  a  much  braver  fellow 
than  Almanzoji  Mr.  Johnfon'^ 
Achilles; 

Tho'  human  race  rife  in  embattel'd  hofts. 
To  force  her  from  my  arms — Oh  !  fon  of  Atreus  ! 
By  that  immortal  pow'r,  whofc  deathlefs  fpirit 
Informs  this  earth,  I  will  oppofe  them  all.  Victim, 

QuEENo 
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Queen.  He  is,  indeed,  a  ''  helmet  to  us  all, 
While  he  fupports  we  need  not  fear  to  fall ; 
His  arm  difpatches  all  things  to  our  wilh. 
And  ferves  up  ev'ry  foe's  head  in  a  difli. 
Void  is  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  of  care, 
While  the  good  cook  prefents  the  bill  of  fare ; 
Whether  the  cod,  that  northern  king  of  fifh. 
Or  duck,  or  goofe,  or  pig,  adorn  the  difh. 
No  fears  the  number  of  her  guefts  afford. 
But  at  her  hour  flie  fees  the  dinner  on  the  board. 

SCENE     VII.     AVlain, 

Lord  GRIZZLE,    FOODLE,  and  Rebels. 

Grizzle.  Thus  far  our   arms  with  vidory  arc 
crown'd ; 
For  tho'  we  have  not  fought,  yet  we  have  found 
^  No  enemy  to  fight  withal. 

'  "  I  have  heard  of  being  lieve  he  never  heard  of  failing 
fupported  by  a  ftafF  (fays  Mr.  with  wings,  which  he  may  read 
D.)  but  never  of  being  fup-  in  no  lefs  a  poet  than  Mr.  Dry- 
ported  by  a  helmet."      I  be-  den  ; 

Unlefs  we  borrow  wings,  and  fail  thro'  air. 

Love  Triumphant. 
What  will  he  fay  to  a  kneeling  valley  ? 

ril  (land 

Like  a  fafe  valley,  that  low  bends  the  knee 

To  fome  afpiring  mountain.  Injur'd  Love. 

I  am  afham'd  of  fo  ignorant  a  Nay  it  is  not  the  adjedive  only, 

carper,  who  doth  not  linow  that  but  fometirr.es  half  a  fentence  is 

an  epithet  in  tragedy   is   very  put  by  way  of  expletive,    as, 

often  no  other  than  an  exple-  "  Beauty  pointed  high  with  fpi- 

tive.     Do  not  we  read  in  the  rit,"  in  the  fame  play and, 

new  Sophonifha  of  '*  grinding  *'  In  the  lap  of  bleffing,   to  be 

chains,  blue  plagues,  white  oc-  moft  curfc,"  in  the  Revenge, 
canons,    and    blue    ferenity?" 

^  A  viclory  like  that  of  Almanzor : 
Almanzor  is  viftorious  without  fight. 

CoK(^EST  OF  Granada. 

K  k   4  FoODLE, 
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Food.  Yet  I,   • 

Methinks,  would  v;illingly  avoid  this  day, 
®  This  firfi  of  April,  to  engage  our  foes. 

Griz.  This  day,  of  all  the  days  of  th'  year,  I'd 
choofe, 
For  on  this  day  my  grandmother  was  born. 
Gods  !  I  will  make  Tom  Thumb  an  April-fool ; 

*  Will  teach  his  wit  an  errant  it  ne'er  knew. 
And  fend  it  poft  to  the  Elyfian  fhades. 

Food.  I'm  glad  to  find  our  army  is  fo  ftout, 
Kf^r  does  it  move  my  wonder  lefs  than  joy. 

Griz.  ""  What  friends  we  have,  and  how  we  came 
fo  ftrong, 
ril  fpfi)y  tell  you  as  we  march  along. 

SCENE    VIIL      Thunder  and  Lightning, 

TOM  THUMB,   GLUMDALGA,  cum  fuij. 

Thumb.  Oh,  Noodle  !  hafl:  thou  feen  a  day  like 
this? 
^  The  unborn  thunder  rumbles  o'er  our  heads, 

*  As  if  the  gods  meant  to  unhinge  the  world. 
And  heaven  and  earth  in  wild  confufion  hurl  i 
Yet  will  I  boldly  tread  the  tott'ring  ball. 

Merl.  Tom  Thumb  ! 

!  *"  Well  have  we  chofe  an  happy  day  for  light, 
For  every  rrtan  in  courfe  of  time  has  found, 
Some  days  are  lucky,  fome  unfortunate.  K.  Arthur 

'   We  read  of  fuch  another  in  Lee  ; 
Teach  his  rude  wit  a  flight  flie  never  made. 
And  fend  her  poft  to  the  Elyfian  ihade.  Gloriana, 

*  Thefe  lines  are  copied  verbatim  in  the  Indian  Emperor. 

•^  Unborn  thunder  rolling  in  a  cloud.   Conq^  of  Granada, 

*  Were  hea;'en  and  earth  in  wild  confufion  hurl'd. 
Should  the  rafli  Gods  unhinge  the  rolling  world. 
Undaunted  would  I  tread  the  tott'ring  ball, 
€ru/h'd,  but  unconquer'd,  in  the  dreadful  fall. 

Female  War  ior. 

Thumb, 
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Thumb.  What  voice  is  this  I  hear  ? 

Merl.  Tom  Thumb ! 

Thumb.  Again  it  calls. 

Merl.  Tom  Thumb  I 

Glum.  It  calls  again. 

Thumb.  Appear,  whoe'er  thou  art,  I  fear  thee  not, 

Merl.  Thou   haft  no  caufe  to  fear,    I  am  thy 

friend. 
Merlin  by  name,  a  conjurer  by  trade. 
And  to  my  art  thou  doft  thy  being  owe. 
Thumb.  How  1 
Merl.  Hear  then  the  myflick  getting  of  Tom 

Thumb. 

^  His  father  was  a  ploughman  plain. 

His  mother  miik'd  the  cowj 
And  yet  the  way  to  get  a  fon. 

This  couple  knew  not  how  ; 
Until  fuch  time  the  good  old  man 

To  learned  Merlin  goes. 
And  there  to  him,  in  great  diftrefs. 

In  fecret  manner  fhows. 
How  in  his  heart  he  wifli'd  to  have 

A  child,  in  time  to  come. 
To  be  his  heir,  tho'  it  may  be 

No  bigger  than  his  thumb : 
Of  which  old  Merlin  was  foretold. 

That  he  his  wifli  fhould  have  j 
And  fo  a  fon  of  ftature  fmall. 

The  charmer  to  him  gave. 

Thou'ft  heard  the  paft,  look  up  and  fee  the  future. 
'Thumb.  ^  Loft  in  amazement's  gulph,  my  fenfes 
fink  J 

5  See  the  Hiflory  of  Tom  Thumb,  page  2. 

^  — —  Amazement  fwallovvs  up  my  fenfe. 
And  in  th'  impetuous  whirl  of  circling  fate 
prinks  down  my  reafon,  Persian  Princess. 

See 
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See  there,  Gkimdalcaj  fee  another  '  me  ! 

Glum.  O  fight  of  horror  !  fee,  you  are  devour'd 
By  the  expanded  jaws  of  a  red  cow. 

Merl.  Let  not  thefe  fights  deter  thy  noble  mind, 
'  For  lo  !  a  fight  more  glorious  courts  thy  eyes  j 
See  from  afar  a  theatre  arife  j 
There  ages,  yet  unborn,  fhall  tribute  pay 
To  the  heroick  a6lions  of  this  day  : 
Then  bufkin  tragedy  at  length  fhall  chufe 
Thy  name  the  beft  fupporter  of  her  mufe. 

Thumb.  Enough,  let  every  warlike  mufick  found. 
We  fall  contented,  if  we  fall  renown'd. 

SCENE     IX. 

Lord  GRIZZLE,  FOODLE,  Rehehy  en  one 
fide.  TOM  THUMB,  GLUMDALCA, 

on  the  other. 

Food.  At  length  the  enemy  advances  nigh, 
'  1  hear  them  with  my  ear,  and  fee  them  with  my  eye. 

Griz.  Draw  all  your  fv/ords;  for  liberty  we  fight, 
*  And  liberty  the  muftard  is  of  life. 

Thl'mb. 

' I  have  outfaced  myfelf. 

What !  am  I  two?  Is  there  another  me  ?  K.  Arthur. 

*  The  charafter  of  Merlin  is  try,  and  fometimes  to  their 
wonderful  throughout,  but  moft  prince.  None  but  our  author 
fo  in  this  prophetic  part.  We  (who  feems  to  havedeteited  the 
find  feveral  of  thefe  prophefies  leart  appearance  of  flattery) 
in  the  tragick  au'  hors,  who  fre-  would  have  paffed  by  fuch  an  op- 
quently  take  this  opportunity  to  portunity  of  being  a  political 
pay  a  compliment  to  their  coun-  prophet. 

^  I  faw  the  villain,  Myron,  with  thefe  eyes  I  faw  him. 

BUSIRIS. 

In  both  which  places  it  ii-  inti-     fible  to  fee  with  other  eyes  than 
mated,  that  it  is  fometimes  pof-     your  own. 

*  '•  This  muftard  (fays  Mr.  head  when  he  wrote  it."    This 
D.)  is  enough  to  turn  one's  flo-  will  be,  I  believe,  beft  explained 
mach  :  I  would  be  glad  to  know  by  a  line  of  Mr.  Dennis : 
what  idea  the  author  had  in  his 
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Thumb.    Are  you  the   man  whom   men  fam'd 

Grizzle  name  ? 
Griz,   *  Are   you  the  much  more  fam'd   Tom 

Thumb  ? 
Thumb.  The  fame. 

Griz.  Come  on,  our  worth  upon  ourfelves  we'll 
prove ; 
For  liberty  I  fight. 

Thumb.  And  I  for  love, 

\^A  bloody  engagement  between  the  two  armies 
here ;    drums  beatings  trumpets  foundings 

thunder  and  lightning. 1' hey  fight  off 

and  on  feveral  times.     Some  fall.    Grizzle 
and  Glumdalca  remain. 
Glum.  Turn,  coward,  turn,  nor  from  a  woman  fly, 
Griz.  Away — thou  art  too  ignoble  for  my  arm. 
Glum.  Have  at  thy  heart. 
Griz.  Nay,  then  I  thruft  at  thine. 
Glum.  You  pufh  too  well  j  you've  run  me  thro* 
the  guts, 
iVnd  I  am  dead. 

Griz.  Then  there's  an  end  of  one. 
Thumb.  When  thou   art  dead^  then  there's  an 
end  of  two, 
^Villain. 

And  gave  him  liberty,  the  fait  of  life. 

Liberty  Asserted. 

The  underftanding  that  can  digefl  the  one,  will  not  rife  at  the 
other. 

*  Hak.   Are  you  the  chief,  whom  men  fam'd  Scipio  call  ? 
Scip.  Are  you  the  much  more  famous  Hannibal? 

Hannibal. 

5  Dr.  Young  feems  to  have  copied  this  engagement  in  his 
^ufiris:   • 

Myr.   Villain  ! 
Mem.  Myron  ! 
Myr.  Rebel  ! 
Mem.  Myron  ! 
Myr.  Hell! 
|V1em.  Mandane ! 

Griz. 
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Griz.  Tom  Thumb ! 

Thtmb.  Rebel! 

Gr.z.  Tom  Thumb ! 

Thumb.   Hdl  ! 

Griz.  Huncamunca  ! 

Thumb.  Thou  haft  it  there. 

Griz.  Too  lure  I  feel  it. 

Thumb,  To  hell  then,  like  a  rebel  as  you  are. 
And  give  my  fervice  to  the  rebels  there. 

Griz.  Triumph  not.  Thumb,  nor  think  thou  (halt 
enjoy 
Thy  Huncamunca  undilturb'dj  I'll  fend 

♦  My  ghoft  to  fetch  her  to  the  other  world ; 

'  It  Ihall  but  bait  at  heaven,  and  then  return. 

*  But,  ha !  I  feel  death  rumbling  in  my  brains, 
^  Some  kinder  fpright  knocks  foftly  at  my  foul. 
And  gently  vvhifpers  it  to  haite  away. 

I  come,  I  come,  mofl:  willingly  I  come. 

•  So  vyhen  fome  city  wife,  for  country  air. 
To  HampRead  or  to  Highgate  does  repair  j 

♦  This  lail  fpeech  of  my  Lord  Grizzle  hath  been  of  great  fer- 
vice to  our  poets : 

I'll  hold  it  faft 

As  life,  and  when  life's  gone  1'])  hold  this  laft  j 
And  if  thou  tak'ft  it  from  me  when  I'm  flain, 
I'll  fend  my  ghoft,  and  fetch  it  back  again. 

CoNQ^  OF  Granada, 

5  My  foul  fhould  with  fuch  fpeed  obey. 
It  ihould  not  bait  at  heaven  to  flop  its  way. 
Lee  fecms  to  have  had  this  laft  in  his  eye : 

'Twas  not  my  purpofe.  Sir,  to  tarry  there, 

I  would  but  go  to  heaven  to  take  the  air.  Gloriana, 

*  A  rifing  vapour  rumbling  in  my  brains.  Cleomenis. 

'  Some  kind  fpright  knocks  foftly  at  my  foul. 
To  tell  me  fate's  at  hand. 

^  Mr.  Dryden  fecms  to  have  had  this  fimile  in  his  eye,  when 
he  fays. 

My  foul  Is  packing  up,  and  juft  on  wing. 

CoK(^  OF  Granada, 

Her, 
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Her,,  to  make  hafte,  her  hufband  does  implore. 
And  cries,  '  My  dear,  the  coach  is  at  the  door/ 
With  equal  wifh,  defirous  to  be  gone. 
She  gets  into  the  coach,  and  then  file  cries — 'Drive  on!' 
Thumb.  With  thofe  laft  words  *  he  vomited  his 

foul. 
Which  *  like  whipt  cream,  the  devil  will  fwallow 

down. 
Bear  off  the  body,  and  cut  off  the  head. 
Which  I  will  to  the  king  in  triumph  lug. 
Rebellion's  dead,  and  now  I'll  go  to  breakfafl:. 

« 

SCENE    X. 

KING,    QUEEN,    HUNCAMUNCA> 

and  Couriiers, 

King.  Open  the  prifons,  {tt  the  wretched  free> 
And  bid  our  trealurer  difburfe  fix  pounds 

To  pay  their  debts. — Let  no  one  weep  to-day. 

Come,  Doilallolla;  *  curie  that  odious  name! 

It  is  lb  long  it  afl^s  an  hour  to  fpeak  it. 

By  heavens  1  I'll  change  it  into  Doll,  or  Loll, 

Or  any  other  civil  monofyllable. 

That  will  not  tire  my  tongue. — Come,  fit  thee  down^ 

Here  feated  let  us  view  the  dancers'  fports; 

Bid  'em  advance.     This  is  the  wedding  day 

Of  princefs  Huncamunca  and  Tom  Thumb; 

*  And  in  a  purple  vomit  poar'd  his  foul.  Cleomenes. 

*  The  devil  fvvallows  vulgar  fouls 

Like  whipt  cream.  SebastiaNc 

^  How  I  could  curfe  my  name  of  Ptolemy  ! 
It  is  fo  long  it  aiks  an  hour  to  write  it. 
By  heaven  !  I'll  change  it  into  Jove,  or  Mars  ! 
Or  any  other  civil  moncfyiiable. 
That  will  not  tire  my  hand.  Cleomenes. 

Tom 
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Tom  Thumb  !  who  wins  two  vidories  ^  to-day^ 
And  this  way  marches,  bearing  Grizzle's  head. 

A  danc2  here. 

NooD.    Oh !  monftrous,  dreadful,  terrible.  Oh  \ 
Oh! 
Deaf  be  my  ears,  for  ever  blind  my  eyes ; 
Dumb  be  my  tongue  !  feet  lame  !  all  fenfesjoft  ! 
*  Howl  wolves,  grunt  bears,  hifs  fnakes,  fliriek  all  ye 
ghofts ! 

King.  What  does  the  blockhead  mean  ? 

NooD.  I  mean,  my  liege, 
'  Only  to  grace  my  tale  with  decent  horror  i 
Whilft  from  my  garret,  twice  two  ftories  high, 
I  look'd  abroad  into  the  ftreets  below; 
I  faw  Tom  Thum.b  attended  by  the  mob. 
Twice  twenty  fhoeboys,  twice  two  dozen  links, 
Chairmen  and  porters,  hackney-coachmen,  whores^ 
Aloft  he  bore  the  grizly  head  of  Grizzle  ; 
Wiien  of  a  fudden  thro'  the  ftreets  there  came 
A  cow,  of  larger  than  the  ufual  fize. 

And  in  a  moment guels,  Oh  !  guefs  the  reft  ! 

And  in  a  moment  fwallow'd  up  Tom  Thumb, 

King.  Shut  up  again  the  prifons,  bid  my  treafuref 
Not  give  three  farthings  out — hang  all  the  culprits. 

Guilty  or  not no  matter Ravilli  virgins. 

Go  bid  the  fchoolmafters  whip  all  their  boys  I 
Let  lawyers,  parfons,  and  phyficians  loofe. 
To  rob,  impofe  on,  and  to  kill  the  world. 

3  Here  is  a  vlfible  conjunc-     men  in  the  honey-moon  are  apf 
flon  of  two  days  in  one,    by     to  imagine  time  fhorter  than  it 
which  our  author  may  have  ei-     is.     It  brings  into  my  mind  a 
ther  intended  an  emblem  of  a     paffagc  in   the  comedy  call'd, 
wedding,  or  to  infinuate,  that     The  CofFee-Houfe  Politician  : 
We  will  celebrate  this  day  at  my  houfe  to-morrow. 
*  Thefe  beautiful  phrafes  are     fpeech  of  King  Arthur,  or  The 
all   to  be  found  in  one  fingle     Britifh  Worthy. 
'  I  was  but  teaching  him  to  grace  his  uls 
With  decent  horror,  Cleomenes. 

NooD, 
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NooD.  Her  majefty  the  queen  is  in  a  fwoon. 
Queen.  Not  fo  much  in  a  fwoon,  but  I  have  ftill 
S'Tength  to  reward  the  mcffenger  of  ill  news. 

IMIs  Noodle. 

NooD.  Oh  !  I  am  flain. 

Cl^.  My  lover's  kill'd,  I  will  revenge  him  fo. 

[Kills  the  Queen. 
HuNC.  MymammakiU'dl  vile murderefs, beware. 

[Kills  Cleora. 
DooD.  This  for  an  old  grudge  to  thy  heart. 

[Kills  Huncamunca. 
Must.  And  this 
I  drive  to  thine,  Oh  Doodle!  for  a  new  one. 

[Kills  Doodle. 
King.  Hal  murderefs  vile,  take  that. 

[Kills  Muftacha. 
*  And  take  thou  this.  [Kills  himfelfy  and  falls. 

So 


•  We  may  fay  with  Dryden, 

Death  did  at  length  fo  many  flain  forget. 

And  left  the  tale,  and  took'them  by  the  great. 
I  know  of  no   tragedy  which     menes,  where  the  curtain  covers 
comes  nearer  to  this  charming     five  principal  charafters  dead  oa 
kndbloodycataftrophethanCleo-     the  ftage.     Thefe  lines  too, 

I  a&'d  no  queftions  then,  of  whokill'd  who? 

The  bodies  tell  the  Hory  as  they  lie — 
feem   to   have   belonged  more     gining  they  were  originally  his, 
properly  to  this   fcene  of  our     The    Rival    Ladies   too   feem 
author.— Nor  can  I  help  ima-     beholden  to  this  fcene : 

We're  now  a  chain  of  lovers  link'd  in  death; 

Julia  goes  firft,   Gonfalvo  hangs  on  her. 

And  Angelina  hangs  upon  Gonfalvo, 

As  I  on  Angelina. 
No  fcene,   I  believe,   ever  re-     afTarance  of  that  fierce  fpirit  of 
ceived  greater  honours  than  this,     liberty  which  remains  among  us. 
Is    was   applauded    by   feveral     and  which  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his 
Encores,  a  word  very  unufual     EffayonDramatick  Poetry,  hath 

in   tragedy. —And  it  vv^as     obferved --"   Whether   cuftom 

very  difficult  for  the  aftors  to  (fays  he)  hath  fo  infinuated  it- 
efcape  without  a  fecond  flaugh-  felf  into  our  countrymen,  or 
ter.    This  I  take  tQ  be  a  lively     nature  hath  fg  formed  them  to 

fiercenefs. 
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So  when  the  child  whom  nurfe  from  danger  guards^ 
Sends  Jack  for  muftard  with  a  pack  of  cards. 
Kings,  queens,  and  knaves,  throw  one  another  down. 
Till  the  whole  pack  lies  fcatter'd  and  o'erthrown; 
So  all  our  pack  upon  the  floor  is  caft, 
And  all  I  boafl  is that  I  fall  the  laft.  [Dies. 


iiercencfs,  Iknow  not;  but  they 
will  fcarcely  fufrer  combats,  and 
other  objefts  of  horror,  to  be 

taken  from  them." And 

indeed  I  am  for  having  them 
encouraged  in  this  martial  dif- 
pofition  :  nor  do  I  believe  our 


viftories  over  the  French  have 
been  owing  to  any  thin^  more 
than  to  thofe  bloody  fpeflacles 
daily  exhibited  in  our  tragedies, 
of  which  the  French  ftage  is  (d 
intirely  clear. 


END    OF   THE    FIRST    VOLUME. 
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